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Arr. L—Watprcrave’s Lecrurss on New Testament Mu- 
LENARIANISM. 


1. New Testament Mittenartantsm ; or, the Kingdom and 
coming of Christ, as taught by Himself and his Apostles ; 
set forth in eight Sermons, preached before the University 
of Oxford, in the year 1854, at the Lecture founded by 
the late Rev. John Bampton, Canon of Salisbury. By 
the Hon. and Rev. Samuel Waldegrave, A.M., Rector of 
Bradford St. Martin, Wilts, and late Fellow of All Souls’ 
College. London: Hamilton Adams & Co. 1855. 

2. Tae Breticat Repertory anp Princeton Review. July, 
1856. Article VI. Waldegrave on Millenarianism. 


Mr. Waxprearave professes in his Lectures to take the 
non-prophetic teachings of Christ and the apostles respect- 
ing his kingdom, coming, and reign, as a criterion of what is 
revealed in reference to them in other parts of the sacred 
volume ; and his aim is, by interpreting all other passages 
that touch the subject, by that standard—according to his 
construction of it—to show that the doctrine held by Pre- 
millennialists of Christ’s coming in person at the com- 
mencement of the thousand years, the resurrection at that 
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epoch of the holy dead, his reign on the earth, and the per- 
petuity of his kingdom and of the work of redemption here, 
are unscriptural, subversive of many important doctrines of 
the Bible, and of a very demoralizing tendency. He states, 
in his first lecture, his theory respecting the right order of 
Scriptural inquiry concerning the millennium ; in his second, 
he endeavors to show that the kingdom of heaven, as now 
existing, is the proper kingdom of Christ ; in his third, that 
Christ’s kingdom, in its present form, is the kingdom of his 
father David ; in his fourth, that all who are to be saved 
will be gathered into the kingdom, and the work of redemp- 
tion terminate at Christ’s coming; in his fifth, that all man- 
kind will then be judged; in his sixth, he treats of the 
recompense that will then be conferred on the righteous; 
and, in his seventh and eighth, he gives his own theory 
respecting the millennium :—that it is wholly uncertain 
whether it is past or future, and whether, if future, it is to 
be a better or worse period for the church and world than 
the present, or the ages that have revolved under the domi- 
nation of the papacy over Christendom, and the prevalence 
of idolatry and other forms of false religion among the 
other tribes of the earth. 

The writer of the review in the Princeton Repertory 
contemplates it with a very fervid admiration. He “ wel- 
comes it ost heartily” as an invaluable “ contribution of a 
sound and learned theologian to the stock of prophetic lucu- 
brations.” He gives his unreserved sanction not only to 
the principle on which Mr. Waldegrave professes to proceed 
in his reasonings, but endorses and commends the whole 
series of the leading assumptions and arguments of the first 
six lectures by which Mr, W. attempts to set aside the views 
held by Premillennialists. He speaks of “his inexorable 
logic” and his “masterly argument ;” and says, in reference 
to the seventh lecture: “ In all that has preceded—particu- 
lar expositions excepted—he has carried our judgment, as 
having utterly and irreparably demolished the main pillars 
of his opponents.” “The first six lectures we esteem truly 
golden.” “They rescue the scriptural doctrine of the king- 
dom from the hands of Judaizing teachers. Each step of 
the progress advances us almost as much in edification as in 
knowledge, and the harmony of gracious experience is 
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evinced by the very arguments which dispel doctrinal 
chimeras.” The Reviewer evidently imagines the mode in 
which the subject is treated by Mr. Waldegrave to be quite 
novel, and to present a confutation of his opponents which 
they have never anticipated. He supposes not only that the 
axioms on which Mr. W. proceeds are original with him and 
legitimate, and that they flash a new and important light on 
the questions discussed by him, but that Mr. Waldegrave 
really adheres to them in his expositions and reasonings, 
and that the conclusions which he reaches are the logical 
results of his professed principles. No mistake, however, 
could be greater, and indicate a more uncritical perusal of 
the lectures, and superficial acquaintance with the subject. 
A solitary glance at the axioms which Mr. W. sets up at the 
opening of his discussion as the lights that are to guide him 
through the intricate questions he is to treat, would have 
shown the Reviewer that so far as they are true, they have 
no novelty whatever, and are not of the slightest practical 
significance. or the first simply affirms in effect that the 
interpreter is to prefer a clear light to a dim one—a cer- 
tainty to an uncertainty ; or, in other words, that he is to be 
guided by that which he knows to be true instead of that 
which he does not know to be such! The Reviewer must 
truly have been enshrouded in a sad depth of darkness to 
welcome in such exultant tones so small a ray of light as 
this! How the expositor is to distinguish that which is 
certain from that which is uncertain, and know infallibly 
the true from the doubtful, the axiom, the reader will see, as 
we advance, gives no information whatever. It does not 
enter on its office till that discrimination is accomplished by 
independent means. What a giant stride the axiom thus 
forms in the science of exegesis! What a magnificent lever 
to heave the fabric of Premillennialism for ever from its 
basis ! 

The second axiom, for aught that appears, may be on 
many subjects in point blank contradiction to the first. 
For it asserts, “that in all points upon which the New Tes- 
tament gives us instruction, it is our rightful guide in the 
interpretation of the Old.” But how is it known, indepen- 
dently of investigation, that the New Testament gives us 
larger and clearer instruction on every point on which it 
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touches, than is furnished in the Old? If there are many 
subjects mentioned in the New Testament, on which a larger 
knowledge is given in the Old, as every one knows there 
are—as in regard to the restoration of the Israelites—who 
does not see that this axiom is, in respect to them, in direct 
contradiction to the first? But, however true his first axiom 
may be, and however questionable his second, a glance at 
Mr. Waldegrave’s discussions would have shown the Review- 
er that they, after all, are not the real rules by which he is 
governed. They could not be; for they are not rules of in- 
terpretation. They have no function till interpretation has 
been accomplished ; and the first then merely declares that 
that which is certainly known to be true, is to be preferred 
to that which is not known to be such; and the second, that 
the New Testament is to be regarded as of higher authority 
on all subjects of which it treats than the Old. As soon, 
accordingly, as they were installed in their office as guides, 
they were in the main forgotten, and of necessity ; and the 
work of interpretation performed under other auspices, and 
as frequently, perhaps, in defiance of the axioms, as in har- 
mony with them. The moment Mr. Waldegrave descended 
into the arena of argument, instead of umpires, they became 
little else than silent spectators of the contest. He does his 
fighting almost altogether under the tattered banners of for- 
mer combatants. His main arguments, in place of having 
any novelty either in their nature or mode of presentation, 
are mere repetitions, on a diminished scale of ingenuity and 
force, of those of Brown, Gipps, and a long train of other 
Antimillenarians, that have been employed scores of times 
in the controversy, and have as often been refuted. The 
volume, therefore, instead of a high rank in an expository, 
argumentative, or literary relation, is at best scarcely re- 
spectable. It has no exegetical merits. It bespeaks an 
almost total inacquaintance with the principles on which 
the interpretation of the prophecies is to be conducted, and 
abounds with gross misconstructions of the Sacred Word. 
Its learning lies chiefly in the notes and appendix, which 
occupy near half its space, and consist chiefly of quotations 
from writers for and against the doctrines which he assails, 
that exhibit their peculiar views and the arguments they 
employ to sustain them. 
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Mr. Waldegrave is not, however, a passionate, denuncia- 
tory, and reckless writer like Dr. Brown of Glasgow. Though 
his misconceptions and prejudices lead him to indulge in 
charges and insinuations that are groundless and calumni- 
atory, he utters many commendations of those whom he 
opposes, and makes many professions of respect for them ; 
and his best passages leave the impression that he would 
appear better in the discussion of other topics than this, for 
which his cast of mind is not fitted, and which he has un- 
wisely undertaken without requisite preparation, 

That this judgment of his work is just, we shall now proceed 
to show by an examination of his axioms, the principles on 
which he in fact proceeds, his explications of texts, and his 
arguments. 

He was prompted to the discussion of the subject by a 
persuasion that the “ dogmas” of “a premillennial advent 
and a personal reign ” are not only unscriptural, but highly 
mischievous, and that they have their ground in a mistaken 
construction and use of the Scriptures. 


“ Are those dogmas ”—“a premillennial advent and a personal 
reign,”—“ Scriptural and sound? Then the Lord our God is bringing 
back to the minds of his people many long-neglected but most pre- 
cious truths. But are these tenets unsound? Then we have reason, 
as faithful watchmen, to warn you against a humiliating, but by no 
means harmless, phantasy. Nor is the mischief lessened by the 
fact that the advocates of the premillennial advent are found, as they 
most certainly are, among the best men of our day, and the most 
faithful sons of our Church. As regards the teachers, their testi- 
mony for the truth is weakened by the subtle admixture of specious 
error. As regards the disciples,—mistaken opinions propounded 
by such men, with all the seeming authority of abundant Scripture 
reference, find an easy lodgment in minds predisposed for their re- 
ception by lively imagination and warm religious affection. And 
when once implanted there, germinate with the less suspicion of 
danger, because the personal piety of their original propagators has 
prevented in their case the full development of all the tendencies of 
their system.”—P. 6. 


To point out the fallacies, accordingly, and confute the 
errors of the system, he proposes certain principles, as he 
denominates them, of interpretation, which he persuades 
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himself will lead to the knowledge of the true teachings of 
the Scriptures on the subject. 


“ Before we begin our Scriptural researches, it is most important 
that the principles according to which they are to be conducted, 
should be clearly defined. For there is no controversy in which 
fixed laws of biblical interpretation are more needed,—there is none 
in which they have been less observed. I shall therefore confine 
myself in the present discourse to the task of enunciating and 
illustrating the very simple but most valuable rules, by which, in my 
judgment, all our investigations should be ordered. Those rules 
are embodied in the two following axiomatic propositions. 

“ First,—in the settling of controversy, those passages of God’s 
word, which are literal, dogmatic, and clear, take precedence of 
those which are figurative, mysterious, and obscure. 

“ Secondly,— in all points upon which the New Testament gives 
us instruction, it is, as containing the full, the clear, and the final 
manifestation of the Divine will, our rightful guide in the interpre- 
tation of the Old. 

“Simple though these principles are, they will exercise a very 
material influence upon our present discussion. For they will 
direct our investigations into a course the very reverse of that which 
is usually followed by Premillenarians. For it is a fact, more or 
less perceptible in all their works, that they lay the foundation of 
their argument and erect their superstructure with materials taken 
almost exclusively from the apocalyptic and prophetic domains of 
figure and imagery. The unfigurative portions of the Divine 
word are not indeed left unnoticed, but I am guilty of no injustice, 
when I say, that reference is generally made to them with the view 
rather of accommodating their statements to the conclusions thus 
established, than of testing those conclusions by their unambiguous 
teaching. 

“ But is this a sound line of reasoning? We think not. Let us 
recur to the first of those laws of interpretation which I have 
enunciated. None will care to dispute it. It declares, that in the 
settling of controversy, those passages of God’s word which are 
literal, dogmatic, and clear, take precedence of those which are 
figurative, mysterious, and obscure. This is the statement of a 
self-evident truth. But mark its necessary consequence! Our 
present inquiries must be first directed to the strictly doctrinal por- 
tions of the sacred volume. For aL THE PROPHECIES ABOUND IN 
METAPHOR AND ALLEGORY. This at the very least must be con- 
ceded—and the concession is enough for my present purpose,— 
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that even if the controversy originate, as the Millenarian controversy 
certainly does—in the Apocalypse, it cannot be decided by it.” 
—Pp. 8-10. 


I. These axioms, however, are very far from being free from 
exception. The first—if taken out of the relation in which 
he employs it—as a proposition applicable to writings 
generally, is a mere truism that has no special office in 
this discussion, any more than any other; for it means 
nothing more, than that that which is clear, should be pre- 
ferred to that which is obscure; and that which is certain 
to that which is uncertain: the discrimination of that 
which is clear from that which is obscure, and of that which 
is certain from that which is doubtful, being a wholly 
different process, and to be accomplished by wholly 
different means. 

Mr. Waldegrave, however, in the main, does not use it in 
this relation, but employs the terms “ literal, dogmatic, and 
clear,” as descriptive of the non-prophetic Scriptures ; and 
the terms “ figurative, mysterious, and obscure,” as descrip- 
tive of the prophetic portions of the Bible; and means by 
the axiom, therefore, that in determining the great pro- 
phetic questions which respect the coming, the kingdom, 
and the reign of Christ, THE PROPHECIES THEMSELVES ARE TO 
BE SET ASIDE, and the non-prophetic Scriptures taken as fur- 
nishing the clue to the divine purposes! This he openly 
avows. This axiom, he says, “is a self-evident truth. But 
mark the necessary consequence! Our present inquiries 
must be first directed to the strictly doctrinal portions of the 
sacred volume. FoR ALL THB PROPHECIES ABOUND IN META- 
PHOR AND ALLEGORY.” The whole of the prophecies, there- 
fore, which alone reveal the purposes of God in respect to 
these themes, are to be set aside till the interpreter has 
formed a theory of what God designs, from those parts of 
the Scriptures which treat exclusively of other subjects— 
and then the prophecies are to be construed in harmony 
with that preconceived theory! Thus used, therefore, it not 
only is not unexceptionable, but it is nothing less than a 
direct and undisguised assault on the intelligibility and 
authority of the whole body of the prophetic Scriptures, 
and attempt to show that the interpreter is at liberty and 
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bound to ascribe to them whatever meaning harmonizes 
with the fanciful and arbitrary notions he has on other 
grounds formed of the divine purposes. Thus construed 
and employed, then, it is false and dangerous in the utmost 
degree, and may overturn not only the revelations that are 
made in the prophecies, but the truths also of the historic 
and didactic portions of the Scriptures ; for they abound in 
figures almost as largely as the prophecies. There is 
scarce a doctrine or truth of the Bible that is not ex- 
pressed in many passages in figurative language. Redemp- 
tion, for example; ransom; renovation; creation anew; 
cleansing by the blood of Christ ; adoption, and a crowd of 
other terms of like importance, are used metaphorically. 

Such is the extraordinary enginery by which Mr. Walde- 
grave attempts to wrench from the Bible the revelation 
that is made in it of Christ’s premillennial coming and 
reign on the earth: such is the scheme to which the writer 
in the Repertory gives his exulting sanction. Could they 
have presented a more decisive indication that they have 
no thorough knowledge of the subject ; that they have 
never caught a glimpse of the principles on which the ques- 
tions they discuss are to be determined ; that they are 
unaware of the real import of their own axiom ; that they 
are led away by superficialities, that if but glanced at in a 
hazy distance, may seem to wear an authoritative air, but 
turn to falsehood and absurdity the moment they are 
brought into the clear light of truth ? 

Mr. Waldegrave’s second axiom, “that in all points upon 
which the New Testament gives us instruction, it is, as 
containing the full, the clear, and the final manifestation of 
the Divine will, our rightful guide in the interpretation of 
the Old,” is equally obnoxious to objection. He assumes 
in it, that the New Testament presents a clearer and fuller 
manifestation of the Divine will, on all the points upon 
which it gives us instruction, than is made in the Old Testa- 
ment. But that is not the fact. On some of the most im- 
portant topics of which Mr. W. treats, far fuller information 
is given in the Old Testament than in the New: Such 
especially are the restoration of the Israelites from their 
dispersion, their union as one people in one kingdom, their 
perpetuity as a nation, and the reign over them for ever of 
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Christ as their king on the throne of David. Those purposes, 
which are the great themes of the ancient prophets, and 
are treated often in as unfigurative language as any other 
subjects, are but slightly touched in the New Testament. 
His second axiom is thus, on these points, in direct contra- 
diction to his first, and its very office, both theoretically 
and practically, is to annul it whenever the end at which 
he aims—the confutation of premillennialism—requires it ; 
and he accordingly offers the fact, that the restoration of 
the Israelites, and the reign of Christ over them as their 
king on the throne of David, were not the great themes of 
Christ’s discourses to the Jews, nor of the preaching nor 
writings of the apostles, as decisive proof that the pro- 
phecies of the Old Testament which plainly and literally 
foreshow those events, are not to be taken in their gramma- 
tical sense, but are to be spiritualized, or treated as having 
only a representative or allegorical meaning, that accords 
with his theory—formed independently of their teachings— 
of God’s purposes respecting the church. Thus he says, in 
his third lecture :— 


“The subject which I propose to bring before you to-day is, the 
true meaning of the prophecies which are said to require, that Jesus 
of Nazareth should yet be manifested to the world as King of the 
Jews. 

“T begin by remarking that if the premillenarian interpretation 
of those prophecies were sound, the New Testament is the very 
place of all others, where we might naturally expect to find it clearly 
enunciated. For the Lord Jesus was, during the whole of his per- 
sonal ministry, conversant among the children of Israel. Nor did 
that people occupy a small place in the labors of his apostles. 
The Jew had his full share both in the sermons they preached, and 
in the letters they wrote. Nor is he ever presented to our notice 
otherwise than as an object of very special solicitude. Affection, 
therefore, would combine with duty in prompting the first heralds 
of the gospel to take up every stumbling-block out of the way. 

“And what were the stumbling-blocks of the Jew? Messiah 
crucified, and the door of faith opened ‘to the Gentiles. Thus we 
read, ‘we preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling- 
block,’ : 

“ What then, I may well ask, would have been the obvious course 
for the apostles to follow, if Israel’s ancient glory was yet to be 
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revived under the personal government of Jesus the Son of David ? 
Surely they would have said, ‘Be ye not offended at a crucified 
Messiah ; the prophetic writings must be viewed in their integrity : 
they speak of the sufferings of Christ, as well as of the glories that 
shall follow: . . . . learn first to accept as your Messiah the despised 
and rejected Jesus :—soon will he come again as Israel’s triumphant 
king. Then shall it be found that your national privileges are not 
abrogated—that still you are the people of God’s peculiar choice, 
for Israel’s pre-eminence shall then be revived in transcending 
majesty.. Your lost brethren of the ten tribes shall be brought back : 
Judah and Ephraim shall become one stick—planted in the land of 
your fathers. . . . A king shall yet reign in righteousness, and 
the isles shall yet wait for that law which shall come forth from 
Jerusalem, the metropolis of the world. : 

“Did the apostles”—“ approach them thus? I trow not.”—Pp. 
84-89. 


He thus alleges the fact that the restoration of the Israel- 
ites, and the reign of Christ over them on the throne of 
David, are not leading topics of the New Testament, as an 
unanswerable proof that the prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment, in which, taken in their natural sense, they are fore- 
shown, do notin fact treat of them, but have their predictive 
office exclusively in a representative meaning which brings 
them into harmony with Mr. W.’s theory of God’s purposes. 
His second axiom is thus in direct antagonism, as far as those 
portions of the Divine word are concerned, with his first. 
Instead of taking “ those passages which are literal, dogma- 
tic, and clear,” as presenting their true and only meaning 
in their grammatical sense, he, by his second axiom, openly 
sets that sense aside, and ascribes to them an artificial, and 
what he calls a figurative meaning, because there are no 
corresponding predictions equally full and emphatic in the 
New Testament. For the grammatical sense of those 
prophecies is as clear as that of any other portion of the 
sacred word. There is neither a larger intermixture of 
figures in them, nor is their meaning more mysterious or 
obscure than that of an equal part of the doctrinal or nar- 
rative Scriptures. His two axioms are thus in blank 
antagonism to each other. The second has its whole office 
in nullifying the first, so far as it is applicable to the 
prophecies of the Old Testament. What a beautiful pair 
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of “principles” to work out the end which Mr. W. 
aims to achieve by them. What a proof their invention 
forms of his masterly genius. And what a refinement of 
critical acumen their unhesitating acceptance by the 
Reviewer in the Repertory bespeaks. Who can wonder at 
the note of triumph with which he hails them. 

This axiom is thus nothing else than an embodiment of 
the concentrated spirit of rationalism. Under its auspices 
Mr. Waldegrave attempts to decide on @ priori grounds, 
what Christ and the apostles would and must have taught 
in the New Testament, were the grammatical sense of the 
Old Testament prophecies respecting the Israelites and the 
Messiah’s reign on the throne of David their prophetic 
meaning; and then because they are not leading themes in 
the New Testament, assumes that the grammatical sense 
of those predictions is not their prophetic sense; and having 
settled that point to his satisfaction, he then, by a touch of 
his wand, affects to transform them from literal, didactic, 
and clear, into figurative or representative prophecies, and 
invest them with a foreign and false sense! But if this 
method of procedure is legitimate in the sphere in which 
Mr. W. employs it, it must be equally so in any other. It 
may be used by the Unitarian, the Universalist, the Catho- 
lic, the Swedenborgian, or any other errorist, as justly and 
effectively to sustain his peculiar theory as by Mr. W. 
It may be used, moreover, with quite as much effect against 
his views, as against those of Premillennialists. For if 
Mr. W.’s assumption is just, that the New Testament must, 
as a matter of course, give us fuller information than the 
Old, on every point on which it touches, how happens it (if 
the Jews were wholly mistaken in their construction of the 
Old Testament prophecies respecting their people ; if their 
persuasion that their nation was to be restored from exile, 
redeemed from the power of their enemies, and established 
again in Canaan under the sceptre of the Messiah, was. 
wholly groundless; if no such restoration, nor a reign of 
the Messiah over them in this world, was to take place), 
that Christ and the apostles did not undeceive them by 
showing that the Old Testament prophecies do not indicate 
those events, but use them only as a medium of predicting 
wholly different occurrences? Can any one doubt that they 
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would have taken that course, had the belief of the Jews 
that their nation was to be redeemed from bondage and live 
in peace under the sceptre of their Messiah been a mere delu- 
sion? How happened it that neither Mr. W. nor the 
Reviewer saw this bearing of his axiom on himself; that if 
it demolishes with the ease and effect which he fancies the 
lofty fabric of premillennialism, it strikes his own system 
also with equal force to the dust. 

This vaunted axiom, which is charged with the high 
office of setting aside the grammatical sense of the Old 
Testament prophecies, and investing them with a foreign 
and false meaning that accords with Mr. Waldegrave’s pre- 
conceptions of what it becomes the Almighty to reveal, 
is thus unwarrantable and rationalistic in the utmost degree. 
It is highly exceptionable also, in its representation, vir- 
tually, that a wide difference exists in the authority of 
different revelations which God has made, and that their 
grammatical senses are so contradictory to each other, 
that though they are expressed through the same medium, 
they yet are to be interpreted on wholly different principles 
in order to reach their true meaning, and make them con- 
sistent with each other. This both Mr. W. and his 
Reviewer affect to disclaim. It is the very gist, however, of 
this axiom, that it depreciates the Old Testament, in com- 
parison with the New, exhibiting it as obscure and in- 
capable of a just interpretation by itself; and asserting that 
its true meaning can only be found in the New Testament. 
For if it is as intelligible and of as high authority as the 
New, how is it that it is to be interpreted exclusively by 
the New, and that everything which it contains that is not 
found in that, is to be set aside, or invested with a factitious 
sense? But that is a gross misrepresentation of the Old 
Testament, and impeachment of its truth. That part of 
the Bible is no more to be interpreted by the New Testa- 
ment in the manner the axiom enjoins, than the New 
Testament is to be interpreted by the Old. Each reflects 
light on the other; but the one is to be interpreted by the 
proper laws of its language and symbols as much as the 
other; and the sense of the one when thus interpreted, 
is its true and only sense, as absolutely as that of the other is. 
The interpreter has no more right to set aside the natural 
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grammatical sense of any one part of the word of God, than 
he has of any other; and he who attempts it, in effect 
exalts himself above God, and claims the right to rescind 
the revelations he has made, and abrogate his will. 

The axioms which Mr. Waldegrave proposes to take as 
his guides in his discussions, are thus, in the sphere and 
mode in which he employs them, false, self-contradictious, 
and dangerous in the extreme. No master of hermeneu- 
tics, no sound theologian who comprehends them, would give 
them his sanction. A significant token, that such false and 
lawless principles should be the instruments of his attack on 
premillennialism! A pregnant mark of the rank he and 
his Reviewer hold as philologists and critics, that these 
features of their system escaped their notice or excited no 
disapprobation! Could they have exhibited more emphatic 
proof that they have undertaken a work for which they have 
not the requisite qualifications? a task, of the true nature 
of which they have no just conception ? 

II. Mr. Waldegrave presents his axioms as guides in 
** biblical interpretation.” He denominates them “ laws of 
interpretation,” and pronounces them “ most valuable rules,” 
by which, in his judgment, all our investigations should be 
ordered. ~The Reviewer also ascribes to them the same 
character. ‘The first lecture treats of the Right Order of 
Scriptural Inquiry concerning the Millennium. The very 
title speaks volumes. If we must proceed, in all sound in- 
vestigation and exegesis, from the less obscure to the more 
obscure, and from things known to things unknown, then is 
it of great moment that we should not go about prophetic 
inquiry in a way that is preposterous. The true method is 
indicated (by Mr. W.) in the following axiomatic proposi- 
tions, or canons of interpretation.” They are not such, how- 
ever, in any measure. Their office lies in a wholly different 
sphere. They are not to exert their functions till after the 
whole work of interpretation has been accomplished. The 
first directs simply “that those passages of God’s word 
which are literal, didactic, and clear, should take precedence 
of those which are figurative, mysterious, and obscure.” 
The discrimination of the two classes therefore must be made, 
before precedence can be given to one over the other. But 
that involves an exact analysis and critical interpretation 
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of those passages. How, without such an analysis, can the 
literal be distinguished from the figurative? How, without 
such an interpretation, can the clear be discriminated from 
the obscure? The true import of a passage must be ascer- 
tained surely, before it can be clear what that import is. 
The real character of a passage must be learned in order 
that it may be known that itis obscure. And this determina- 
tion of the character and meaning of passages involves as 
full and exact an interpretation of them as is practicable. 
Bold and uncritical as Mr. Waldegrave and his Reviewer 
are, they will hardly venture to claim that the discrimina- 
tion of what is literal from what is figurative, of what is clear 
from what is obscure, and of what is certain from what is 
uncertain, is to be made antecedently to and independently 
of all interpretation. That would invest the axiom with a 
rationalism which they would scarcely be willing to avow. 
Such a separation of the passages of the Sacred Word, which 
this discussion respects, into the great classes of literal and 
figurative, and clear and obscure, is impossible, except by 
critical analysis and interpretation. Mr. W.’s first axiom, 
accordingly, has its office exclusively after the work of in- 
terpretation has been accomplished, and its function is sim- 
ply to give a precedence to what is ascertained to be literal and 
clear over that which is found to be figurative and obscure. 

In like manner the second axiom is to take effect only 
after the interpretation of the New Testament is accom- 
plished. For how is the New to be a guide “ in the interpreta- 
tion of the Old,” if the meaning of the New is not ascertained? 
These writers surely will scarcely claim that the teachings of 
the New Testament are to be determined by arationalistic or 
a priort process independently of the language and symbols 
through which they are conveyed. And if not, then they 
are to be ascertained by interpretation of the language and 
symbols through which they are expressed, before they can 
be used as a guide in the interpretation of the other Scrip- 
tures. But the Old Testament also must be interpreted 
before the New can be used as such a guide. For how can 
it be known that the New Testament presents a fuller reve- 
lation on any point treated in the Old, till the exact nature 
of the revelation in regard to it made in the Old is ascer- 
tained? How can it be known that the New yields any aid 
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in the understanding of the Old, until it is known what the 
exact nature and limits are of the revelations made in the 
Old, and what the relations are which they bear to those 
of the New? The fancy that the axioms are rules of inter- 
pretation is thus wholly mistaken. Their office is entirely 
subsequent to the work of interpretation, and is altogether 
rationalistic. Their aim is to depreciate the prophetic, to 
the exaltation of the didactic Scriptures ; to determine from 
the non-prophetic word what the purposes of God must be 
in respect to his kingdom; and then by an arbitrary process 
to force the prophecies into harmony with that precon- 
ceived notion. 

III. He assumes in his axioms and represents throughout 
his lectures that the difficulty in interpreting the prophetic 
Scriptures arises chiefly from the figures with which they 
abound, and the symbols through which some of them are 
conveyed ; yet he gives no rules for the interpretation either 
of the figures or symbols of the prophecies. He utters not 
a solitary syllable respecting the principles on which they are 
employed. His only direction is that embodied in his 
axioms, that the figurative and symbolic portions of the 
Scriptures are to be set aside, till it has been ascertained 
what the teachings of the literal parts are, and then they 
are to be taken as the index and measure of that which is 
foreshown in the prophecies. What the peculiarities are of 
figurative language he seems never to have seen or sus- 
pected. What the laws are by which it is to be interpreted 
he has never inquired. He, indeed, wholly mistakes its 
nature and aim ; for he implies in his axioms and throughout 
his diseussions that it has the effect to obscure the sense 
instead of setting it forth more clearly and strongly than it 
could be expressed in literal words! That its whole office 
is to illustrate the thought which he who uses it would ex- 
press, clothe it in a fresh light, and invest it with an adven- 
titious charm, by the resemblances which it employs to 
exemplify it, has never crossed his mind! Comparisons, he 
supposes, metaphors, hypocatastases, allegories, parables, 
confuse the objects which they are employed to describe ; 
and show them in indistinctness and uncertainty, instead 
of illustrating and adorning them! What an expert in lan- 
guage! That these notions are utterly false and absurd; 
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of those passages. How, without such an analysis, can the 
literal be distinguished from the figurative? How, without 
such an interpretation, can the clear be discriminated from 
the obscure? The true import of a passage must be ascer- 
tained surely, before it can be clear what that import is. 
The real character of a passage must be learned in order 
that it may be known that itis obscure. And this determina- 
tion of the character and meaning of passages involves as 
full and exact an interpretation of them as is practicable. 
Bold and uncritical as Mr. Waldegrave and his Reviewer 
are, they will hardly venture to claim that the discrimina- 
tion of what is literal from what is figurative, of what is clear 
from what is obscure, and of what is certain from what is 
uncertain, is to be made antecedently to and independently 
of all interpretation. That would invest the axiom with a 
rationalism which they would scarcely be willing to avow. 
Such a separation of the passages of the Sacred Word, which 
this discussion respects, into the great classes of literal and 
figurative, and clear and obscure, is impossible, except by 
critical analysis and interpretation. Mr. W.’s first axiom, 
accordingly, has its office exclusively after the work of in- 
terpretation has been accomplished, and its function is sim- 
ply to givea precedence to what is ascertained to be literal and 
clear over that which is found to be figurative and obscure. 

In like manner the second axiom is to take effect only 
after the interpretation of the New Testament is accom- 
plished. For how is the New to bea guide “ in the interpreta- 
tion of the Old,” if the meaning of the New is not ascertained? 
These writers surely will scarcely claim that the teachings of 
the New Testament are to be determined by arationalistic or 
a priori process independently of the language and symbols 
through which they are conveyed. And if not, then they 
are to be ascertained by interpretation of the language and 
symbols through which they are expressed, before they can 
be used as a guide in the interpretation of the other Scrip- 
tures. But the Old Testament also must be interpreted 
before the New can be used as such a guide. For how can 
it be known that the New Testament presents a fuller reve- 
lation on any point treated in the Old, till the exact nature 
of the revelation in regard to it made in the Old is ascer- 
tained? How can it be known that the New yields any aid 
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in the understanding of the Old, until it is known what the 
exact nature and limits are of the revelations made in the 
Old, and what the relations are which they bear to those 
of the New? The fancy that the axioms are rules of inter- 
pretation is thus wholly mistaken. Their office is entirely 
subsequent to the work of interpretation, and is altogether 
rationalistic. Their aim is to depreciate the prophetic, to 
the exaltation of the didactic Scriptures; to determine from 
the non-prophetic word what the purposes of God must be 
_in respect to his kingdom; and then by an arbitrary process 
to force the prophecies into harmony with that precon- 
ceived notion. 

III. He assumes in his axioms and represents throughout 
his lectures that the difficulty in interpreting the prophetic 
Scriptures arises chiefly from the figures with which they 
abound, and the symbols through which some of them are 
conveyed; yet he gives no rules for the interpretation either 
of the figures or symbols of the prophecies. He utters not 
a solitary syllable respecting the principles on which they are 
employed. His only direction is that embodied in his 
axioms, that the figurative and symbolic portions of the 
Scriptures are to be set aside, till it has been ascertained 
what the teachings of the literal parts are, and then they 
are to be taken as the index and measure of that which is 
foreshown in the prophecies. What the peculiarities are of 
figurative language he seems never to have seen or sus- 
pected. What the laws are by which it is to be interpreted 
he has never inquired. He, indeed, wholly mistakes its 
nature and aim; for he implies in his axioms and throughout 
his discussions that it has the effect to obscure the sense 
instead of setting it forth more clearly and strongly than it 
could be expressed in literal words! That its whole office 
is to illustrate the thought which he who uses it would ex- 
press, clothe it in a fresh light, and invest it with an adven- 
titions charm, by the resemblances which it employs to 
exemplify it, has never crossed his mind! Comparisons, he 
supposes, metaphors, hypocatastases, allegories, parables, 
confuse the objects which they are employed to describe ; 
and show them in indistinctness and uncertainty, instead 
of illustrating and adorning them! What an expert in lan- 
guage! That these notions are utterly false and absurd ; 
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that they indicate a total ignorance of the subject; that 
they must necessarily render his work wholly valueless to 
those who have any tolerable knowledge of the nature and 
laws of language, neither he nor his Reviewer has a suspi- 
cion. 

IV. He represents it as a fatal error in Premillennialists, 
that they found their views of the revelations that are made 
in the prophecies, on the prophecies themselves, which are, 
in a large degree, figurative and symbolical, instead of 
other parts of the Scriptures which are not prophetic. He 
says— 


“ Tt is a fact more or less perceptible in all their works, that they 
lay the foundation of their argument, and erect their superstructure 
with materials taken almost exclusively from the apocalyptic and 
prophetic domains of figure and imagery. The unfigurative por- 
tions of the divine word are not indeed left unnoticed; but I am 
guilty of no injustice when I say, that reference is generally made 
to them with the view rather of accommodating their statements to 
the conclusions thus established, than of testing those conclusions 
by their unambiguous teaching.”—P. 9. 


But what is this but treating it as a fatal error, that Pre- 
millennialists found their views of the revelations made in 
the prophetic Scriptures on those Seripturcs themselves, 
taken precisely as God has chosen to frame them, and inter- 
preting them—notwithstanding, as Mr. W. declares, they 
“all abound in metaphor and allegory,”—according to the 
proper laws of the language and symbols through which they 
are conveyed? Yet the thoughtlessness, the audacity of 
rationalism, with which the prophecies are thus set aside, 
meets the unhesitating approbation of the Reviewer. But 
where are Premillennialists to look for a knowledge of what 
God has revealed in respect to the future, if not to the pro- 
phecies themselves, in which he has made that revelation ? 
And how are those prophecies to be interpreted so as to 
unfold their true meaning, if not by the proper laws of the 
language and symbols in which they are embodied? A 
more undisguised and sweeping attempt to set aside the 
prophetic Scriptures, we have never met in the annals of 
presumptuous and neologic speculation. 
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In the above passage, and a great number of others, Mr. 
W. represents the difference between Premillennialists and 
Postmillenarians, as arising chiefly from their different inter- 
pretations of the figures of the prophecies. In his next 
paragraph, however, he confounds that interpretation with 
spiritualization, which is a subsequent and wholly different 
process, and indicates the fact that the real difference be- 
tween the two parties does not respect the question how the 
comparisons, metaphors, hypocatastases, metonymies, apo- 
strophes, and allegories of the prophecies are to be inter- 
preted, but the question whether after the grammatical 
sense of the passages in which they occur has been ascer- 
tained, that sense is then to be spiritualized ; that is, 
treated as representative of a wholly different and spiritual 


meaning. 


“In a matter controverted between the Apocalypse and other 
portions of the Divine word, that book cannot, by itself, determine 
the question ; appeal must be had to authority higher, not in point 
of inspiration, but in point of literality of doctrinal statement upon 
the subject under discussion. 

“The postulate which thus removes the decision of the Millenarian 
controversy out of the province of the Apocalypse, would, as I have 
already hinted, seem also to require that that controversy be referred 
to other arbiters than the Old Testament prophecies, and passages 
in the New Testament which are couched in the language, and 
belong to the period of the older dispensation. 

“But this is not so readily granted by our opponents. Old 
Testament prophecy is the very stronghold of their system; nor 
are they willing to make a concession which is tantamount to its 
surrender.” —Pp. 11, 12. 


Let the reader notice the openness with which Mr. Wal- 
degrave thus admits that his axioms lead to a rejection of 
the whole body of the Old Testament prophecies. To assent 
to his “axiomatic proposition,” is “tantamount to” a “ sur- 


render” of the whole of them. 


“Some ardent minds boldly take their stand upon the ground 
of an universal literalism, and from thence denounce us as the 
allegorizing adherents of an equally universal spiritualism. But 
more sober writers feel and acknowledge, that this is by no means 
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a fair representation of the case. They know that it is simply im- 
possible to be either uniformly literal or uniformly spiritual in the 
interpretation of prophecy. They confess that the cases are by no 
means rare, in which different passages in the same book,—different 
verses of the same chapter,—yes, and different words in the same 
verse, require to be explained on different principles. Here we 
may be literal, there we cannot refuse to discern the language of 
imagery.” —Pp. 12, 13. 


He here plainly confounds figurative with spiritual; and 
proceeds on the mistaken fancy that to interpret passages in 
which there are figures, according to the proper laws of 
their language, is the same as to spiritualize the grammati- 
cal sense of those passages after it has been ascertained ; 
and shows that the process by which he and his party reach 
the views which they entertain of the prophecies, is the 
spiritualization of their grammatical meaning; and not at 
all the direct interpretation by their proper laws of their 
figures :—thus letting out the fact which is as patent as the 
sun to all who know what the principle is on which Anti- 
millenarians proceed in the construction of the Old Testa- 
ment prophecies—that the pretext that the prophecies are 
obscure and mysterious because they are figurative, is on 
their own mode of procedure a misrepresentation ; and the 
fancy that the question between Premillennialists and Post- 
millenarians respects the mode in which those figures are to 
be interpreted, a misconception and delusion. The Re- 
viewer also runs into the same confusion and miscon- 
ception. 


“ We are exceedingly well pleased with the strong good sense of 
the author, in treating the vaunt of literalism which is continually 
in the mouths of sundry extravagant zealots, as if no interpretation 
could be sound which is not literal. This fallacy has come to an 
end in the places where it began, but is perpetually taken up by 
new inquirers. There is a time when one must interpret literally, 
and there is a time when one must interpret figuratively. Such is 
the dictate of common reason in every language under heaven. 
No man can proceed an hour in any branch of Scripture, without 
finding it simply impossible to be either uniformly literal or uni- 
formly spiritual in expounding prophecy.” 
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The figurative and the spiritual, thus, in the Reviewer's 
fancy, are the same. We are astonished at the exhibition 
these writers thus make of their critical learning. They 
have not advanced, it seems, far enough in the study of 
the subject to discern that to interpret comparisons, 
metaphors, synecdoches, metonymies, hypocatastases, apo- 
strophes, and personifications, is a wholly different matter 
from treating the grammatical sense of the passages in 
which those figures occur, after it 7s ascertained, as not 
their predictive sense, but as merely representative of 
that sense, in the same manner as the agents and acts of a 
parable, or the symbols of a prophetic vision, are mere 
representatives of a different set of agents and actions. 
Their representation that it is because the Old Testament 
prophecies abound in figures, that they are to be set aside, 
is thus mistaken and in contradiction to the principle on 
which they treat them. Their reason that they are to be set 
aside till a theory has been formed from other parts of the 
Scriptures respecting the divine purposes, is solely that 
they may be spiritualized, and made by that process to 
reveal nothing but what accords with the preconceived 
notions of these writers of the scheme God is to pursue in 
the redemption of the world. Were that allegorizing 
process rejected, and the grammatical sense of the Old 
Testament prophecies that are conveyed through language 
taken as their true sense, no doubt would be left that they 
foreshow the restoration of the Israelites, their re-establish- 
ment as 2 nation, the reign of Christ over them on the 
throne of David, the conversion of the Gentiles, and the 
perpetuity of Christ’s kingdom in this world. How hap- 
pens it that Mr. Waldegrave and his Reviewer overlook 
this fact, and confound their allegorizing process where no 
allegory exists, with the simple interpretation of the com- 
parisons, metaphors, hypocatastases, metonymies, and other 
figures of the prophets by their proper laws ? 

V. This confusion of the interpretation of figures with the 
spiritualization of the prophecies, reigns throughout Mr. W.’s 
discussions, and betrays him into the grossest and most absurd 
errors. He has the injustice to intimate that Premillen- 
nialists proceed in a great measure on the persuasion that 
there are no figures, or none of moment, in the prophecies ; 
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and that they are to be interpreted throughout literally : 
and he assumes, that to prove that there are figures in the 
prophecies of the Old Testament, is to prove that their 
grammatical is not their predictive sense ; and thence that 
they are to be spiritualized in order to reach their true 
prophetic meaning. The following is an example of this 
error. He says in regard to “the subject matter of the 
prophecies” of the Old Testament :— 


“The inspired precedents to which I have already referred seem 
to me to encourage the belief that that Israel which is, next to the 
Messiah himself, their most prominent subject, is not the nation of 
the Jews, but the whole mystical church of gospel times, including 
both Jew and Gentile within its pale. I will lay before you one by 
one the considerations which have led me to this conclusion. 

“You will then, in the first place, observe that in the exposition 
of the prophetic writings, Scripture does not sanction a rule of un- 
bending literalism in matters of detail. 

“ There are doubtless many words of prophecy which have been 
literally fulfilled, but there are also words of prophecy, the accom- 
plishment of which has proved that they were clothed in the lan- 
guage of imagery. Nay further, there are prophetic passages which 
have been shown by the result to be couched partly in literal and 
partly in figurative terms.”——Pp. 408, 409. 


The excited air of one fresh from important discoveries in 
the realms of language, and the affectation of caution and 
self-restraint with which he announces this statement, which 
he thought. would surprise and startle his readers, are speci- 
mens of the professional pomp and stateliness with which he 
utters the flattest commonplaces, as though they were 
momentous novelties, just turned up by his original and 
searching investigations. And what an exquisite mastery 
of the subject he displays! ‘There are words of prophecy,” 
he assures us, “the accomplishment of which has proved 
that they (the words) were clothed in the language of image- 

ry!” The learned in their simplicity have heretofore sup- 
oat that it was the things which words are employed to 
signify, that are “clothed in the language of imagery.” 
Mr. Waldegrave has taken a stride in his researches beyond 
that, and ascertained that it is “the words” themselves 
that are “clothed in the language of imagery.” This is 
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sufficiently novel and portentous; but he regards it as a 
still bolder step to affirm that there are prophetic passages 
that are couched partly in words of that sort, and partly in 
terms that are literal. This is indeed a stride in advance of 
the other ; as the reader will observe, he represents the pas- 
sages themselves, that is the whole series of words of which 
they consist (not, according to the notion commonly enter- 
tained, the thoughts or things they express), as couched 
“partly in literal, and partly in figurative terms.” The 
words of whole passages couched in terms! No wonder 
such predictions require a process of spiritualization to bring 
out their prophetic meaning! He goes on:— 


“For proof, one example will suffice. It shall be that portion of 
the fortieth of Isaiah, of which St. Luke records the fulfilment in his 
third chapter. John, the son of Zacharias, came into all the country 
about Jordan, preaching the baptism of repentance for the remission 
of sins ; as it is written in the book of the words of Esaias the pro- 
phet, saying, ‘The voice of one crying in the wilderness, Prepare 
ye the way of the Lord; make his paths straight. Every valley 
shall be filled, and every mountain and hill shall be brought low: 
and the crooked shall be made straight, and the rough ways shall be 
made smooth; and all flesh shall see the salvation of God. Here 
surely the voice and the wilderness are literal; while the way, the 
path, the valley, the mountains, the hills, the crooked places, and 
the rough ways, all are figurative. 

“ And in very deed arule of unbending literalism is incapable of 
universal application. Attempt to carry it out, and the Old Testa- 
ment is brought into immediate collision with the New. Nay more, 
it is made to contradict itself. In shorta rule which is recommended 
for adoption on the score of its extreme simplicity, is found on ap- 
plication to involve its adherents in multiplied and hopeless per- 
plexities. But there is no need for farther argument upon this point. 
It is one which, practically, all Premillennialists concede.”— 
409-411. 


Who now are the interpreters whom he wishes his readers 
should understand he is here opposing? Are they Pre- 
millennialists? Do they maintain “an unbending literal- 
ism,” and on the ground of it treat this passage as a prophecy 
of the construction in the desert of a material highway for 
the Messiah, and raising the valleys and reducing the hills, 
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a fair representation of the case. They know that it is simply im- 
possible to be either uniformly literal or uniformly spiritual in the 
interpretation of prophecy. They confess that the cases are by no 
means rare, in which different passages in the same book,—different 
verses of the same chapter,—yes, and different words in the same 
verse, require to be explained on different principles. Here we 
may be literal, there we cannot refuse to discern the language of 
imagery.” —Vp. 12, 13. 


He here plainly confounds figurative with spiritual ; and 
proceeds on the mistaken fancy that to interpret passages in 
which there are figures, according to the proper laws of 
their language, is the same as to spiritualize the grammati- 
cal sense of those passages after it has been ascertained ; 
and shows that the process by which he and his party reach 
the views which they entertain of the prophecies, is the 
spiritualization of their grammatical meaning; and not at 
all the direct interpretation by their proper laws of their 
figures :—thus letting out the fact which is as patent as the 
sun to all who know what the principle is on which Anti- 
millenarians proceed in the construction of the Old Testa- 
ment prophecies—that the pretext that the prophecies are 
obscure and mysterious because they are figurative, is on 
their own mode of procedure a misrepresentation ; and the 
fancy that the question between Premillennialists and Post- 
millenarians respects the mode in which those figures are to 
be interpreted, a misconception and delusion. The Re- 
viewer also runs into the same confusion and miscon- 
ception. 


“ We are exceedingly well pleased with the strong good sense of 
the author, in treating the vaunt of literalism which is continually 
in the mouths of sundry extravagant zealots, as if no interpretation 
could be sound which is not literal. This fallacy has come to an 
end in the places where it began, but is perpetually taken up by 
new inquirers. There is a time when one must interpret literally, 
and there is a time when one must interpret figuratively. Such is 
the dictate of common reason in every language under heaven. 
No man can proceed an hour in any branch of Scripture, without 
finding it simply impossible to be either uniformly literal or uni- 
formly spiritual in expounding prophecy.” 
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The figurative and the spiritual, thus, in the Reviewer's 
fancy, are the same. We are astonished at the exhibition 
these writers thus make of their critical learning. They 
have not advanced, it seems, far enough in the study of 
the subject to discern that to interpret comparisons, 
metaphors, synecdoches, metonymies, hypocatastases, apo- 
strophes, and personifications, is a wholly different matter 
from treating the grammatical sense of the passages in 
which those figures occur, after it is ascertained, as not 
their predictive sense, but as merely representative of 
that sense, in the same manner as the agents and acts of a 
parable, or the symbols of a prophetic vision, are mere 
representatives of a different set of agents and actions. 
Their representation that it is because the Old Testament 
prophecies abound in figures, that they are to be set aside, 
is thus mistaken and in contradiction to the principle on 
which they treat them. Their reason that they are to be set 
aside till a theory has been formed from other parts of the 
Scriptures respecting the divine purposes, is solely that 
they may be spiritualized, and made by that process to 
reveal nothing but what accords with the preconceived 
notions of these writers of the scheme God is to pursue in 
the redemption of the world. Were that allegorizing 
process rejected, and the grammatical sense of the Old 
Testament prophecies that are conveyed through language 
taken as their true sense, no doubt would be left that they 
foreshow the restoration of the Israelites, their re-establish- 
ment as a nation, the reign of Christ over them on the 
throne of David, the conversion of the Gentiles, and the 
perpetuity of Christ’s kingdom in this world. How hap- 
pens it that Mr. Waldegrave and his Reviewer overlook 
this fact, and confound their allegorizing process where no 
allegory exists, with the simple interpretation of the com- 
parisons, metaphors, hypocatastases, metonymies, and other 
figures of the prophets by their proper laws ? 

V. This confusion of the interpretation of figures with the 
spiritualization of the prophecies, reigns throughout Mr. W.’s 
discussions, and betrays him into the grossest and most absurd 
errors. He has the injustice to intimate that Premillen- 
nialists proceed in a great measure on the persuasion that 
there are no figures, or none of moment, in the prophecies : 
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and that they are to be interpreted throughout literally : 
and he assumes, that to prove that there are figures in the 
prophecies of the Old Testament, is to prove that their 
grammatical is not their predictive sense ; and thence that 
they are to be spiritualized in order to reach their true 
prophetic meaning. The following is an example of this 
error. He says in regard to “the subject matter of the 
prophecies” of the Old Testament :— 


“The inspired precedents to which I have already referred seem 
to me to encourage the belief that that Israel which is, next to the 
Messiah himself, their most prominent subject, is not the nation of 
the Jews, but the whole mystical church of gospel times, including 
both Jew and Gentile within its pale. I will lay before you one by 
one the considerations which have led me to this conclusion. 

“You will then, in the first place, observe that in the exposition 
of the prophetic writings, Scripture does not sanction a rule of un- 
bending literalism in matters of detail. 

“ There are doubtless many words of prophecy which have been 
literally fulfilled, but there are also words of prophecy, the accom- 
plishment of which has proved that they were clothed in the lan- 
guage of imagery. Nay further, there are prophetic passages which 
have been shown by the result to be couched partly in literal and 
partly in figurative terms.”——Pp. 408, 409. 


The excited air of one fresh from important discoveries in 
the realms of language, and the affectation of caution and 
self-restraint with which he announces this statement, which 
he thought. would surprise and startle his readers, are speci- 
mens of the professional pomp and stateliness with which he 
utters the fiattest commonplaces, as though they were 
momentous novelties, just turned up by his original and 
searching investigations. And what an exquisite mastery 
of the subject he displays! ‘There are words of prophecy,” 
he assures us, “the accomplishment of which has proved 
that they (the words) were clothed in the language of image- 
ry!” The learned in their simplicity have heretofore sup- 
posed that it was the things which words are employed to 
signify, that are “clothed in the language of imagery.” 
Mr. Waldegrave has taken a stride in his researches beyond 
that, and ascertained that it is “the words” themselves 
that are “clothed in the language of imagery.” This is 
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sufficiently novel and portentous; but he regards it as a 
still bolder step to affirm that there are prophetic passages 
that are couched partly in words of that sort, and partly in 
terms that are literal. This is indeed a stride in advance of 
the other ; as the reader will observe, he represents the pas- 
sages themselves, that is the whole series of words of which 
they consist (not, according to the notion commonly enter- 
tained, the thoughts or things they express), as couched 
“partly in literal, and partly in figurative terms.” The 
words of whole passages couched in terms! No wonder 
such predictions require a process of spiritualization to bring 
out their prophetic meaning! He goes on :— 


“For proof, one example will suffice. It shall be that portion of 
the fortieth of Isaiah, of which St. Luke records the fulfilment in his 
third chapter. John, the son of Zacharias, came into all the country 
about Jordan, preaching the baptism of repentance for the remission 
of sins ; as it is written in the book of the words of Esaias the pro- 
phet, saying, ‘The voice of one crying in the wilderness, Prepare 
ye the way of the Lord; make his paths straight. Every valley 
shall be filled, and every mountain and hill shall be brought low: 
and the crooked shall be made straight, and the rough ways shall be 
made smooth; and all flesh shall see the salvation of God’ Here 
surely the voice and the wilderness are literal; while the way, the 
path, the valley, the mountains, the hills, the crooked places, and 
the rough ways, all are figurative. 

“ And in very deed arule of unbending literalism is incapable of 
universal application. Attempt to carry it out, and the Old Testa- 
ment is brought into immediate collision with the New. Nay more, 
it is made to contradict itself. In short a rule which is recommended 
for adoption on the score of its extreme simplicity, is found on ap- 
plication to involve its adherents in multiplied and hopeless per- 
plexities. But there is no need for farther argument upon this point. 
It is one which, practically, all Premillennialists concede.”—Pp. 
409-411. 


Who now are the interpreters whom he wishes his readers 
should understand he is here opposing? Are they Pre- 
millennialists? Do they maintain “an unbending literal- 
ism,” and on the ground of it treat this passage as a prophecy 
of the construction in the desert of a material highway for 
the Messiah, and raising the valleys and reducing the hills, 
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so as to make it alevel? That is his accusation. He also 
avers, p. 95, that many of them strive to be “literal 
throughout ;” assumes it in many passages; and in the 
statement here that they “all practically” concede that a 
“ universal literalism” is impossible, represents in effect 
that they theoretically hold that to be the true rule of inter- 
pretation. No grosser or more inexcusable misrepresenta- 
tion, however, was ever penned. He alleges no proof of it, 
nor could he. Instead, he knows it to be in contradic- 
tion to fact, for he quotes pp. 12, 13, 14, passages from 
several leading British Premillennialists disclaiming that 
notion, and showing that the imputation of it to them is in 
total contravention of the truth. How then is it that he 
utters it? Is it to mislead his readers? Is it to impress 
them with the belief that those whom he assails are wholly 
ignorant of the nature of language, and regardless of its 
proper laws, and by that means give effect to his arguments 
against them? How is it that the Reviewer gives his sanc- 
tion to it in the passage above quoted? Ze at least should 
Le aware that that representation is in flagrant contradiction 
to fact. So far as we are concerned, our readers need no 
proof of its groundlessness and injustice. It has been a 
leading aim in the discussions of the Journal to unfold the 
marks by which figurative is distinguished from literal lan- 
guage, to point out its peculiar forms, and to state and 
exemplify the laws by which it is to be interpreted ; and it 
is well known that the views we have advanced meet the 
approval, not only of Premillennialists generally, but also of 
many Antimillenarians of the highest rank in culture and 
position. How is it then, that in the face of this fact, the 
writer in the epertory represents Premillennialists as 
holding to an “ unbending literalism?” Is it thoughtless- 
ness? Or are such false accusations found to be more effect- 
ive weapons against them than fair statements and honest 
reasonings? We have seen that he, as well as Mr. W., 
think it necessary to set aside the prophecies, and do it 
openly, in order to evade the truths and arguments drawn 
from them by Millenarians. Do they feel it to be equally 
necessary to disregard facts in stating what the principles 
are on which Premillennialists proceed in deducing the 
doctrine of Christ’s coming and reign from the prophetic 
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Scriptures? These are grave questions, and touch the 
motives of these writers, as well as their reliableness. Has 
party spirit, resentment, or some other sinister feeling 
got the better of their candor and uprightness? We think 
it clear that they are in a measure under the sway of such 
impulses. Though Mr. W. generally keeps up a constrained 
air of courtesy towards those whom he opposes, he yet indi- 
cates in many passages that a deep current of prejudice, 
distrust, and contempt runs beneath; and had not the high 
estimate in which the leading premillennial writers are 
held in Great Britain, made it unsafe, there is reason to 
believe he would have indulged his spleen in reproaches 
and jeers with little restraint; and the hearty zest with 
which the Reviewer in the Repertory repeats his absurd 
misrepresentations, and re-produces his caricatures, and the 
air with which he affects to consign them to rejection and 
contempt, indicate that he is largely imbued with the same 
spirit. 

Prejudiced however as they are, this misrepresentation 
had its origin, we think, in a considerable degree, in a want 
of discrimination. They were betrayed into it partly at 
least by confounding the interpretation of the figures of the 
prophecies with their spiritualization, and imagining that to 
deny that they are to be spiritualized, is at least in effect to 
deny that they are expressed in any measure in figurative 
language. For Mr. W. alleges the simple fact, that there are 
figures in the passage he quotes from Isaiah, as a proof that 
it is to be spiritualized. He says in a note in regard to it: 
“So far from it being impossible to have literal features in 
a figurative prophecy, it is most likely that such should be 
the case; and further, that such literal features were in- 
tended to tie down the Jew and us to the spiritual meaning 
of the whole.”—P. 410. He thus openly avows that the 
grammatical meaning of the whole of such a prophecy— 
whether expressed in proper or in figurative terms, is, after 
it is ascertained, to be spiritualized, or treated as though it 
were simply, like a shell, the vehicle of a higher and remoter 
sense. He holds, accordingly, that simply to interpret it 
by the laws of language, so as to reach its grammatical sense 
—whether conveyed through proper or figurative terms—is 
to adhere to “ an unbending literalism,” or give it a rigidly 
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literal meaning. A strange complication of blunders and 
contradictions: for while he here treats the grammatical 
interpretation of figurative language as though it were 
interpreting it literally, he, in his theory of spiritualization, 
treats the interpretation of language as figurative, as being 
the same as spiritualizing it. Had Mr. W. taken care to 
make himself acquainted, even in a moderate degree, with 
the subject, he would have escaped this unfortunate mis- 
take. 

This passage, however, which he quotes with so much 
confidence as a proof that the O. T. prophecies are to be 
wholly spiritualized, and as demonstrating “ that that Israel 
which is, next to the Messiah himself, their most prominent 
subject, is not the nation of the Jews, but the whole mystical 
church of gospel times, including both Jew and Gentile 
alike within its pale,” confutes instead of sustaining that 
theory. For though the act prophetically commanded was 
a preparation of the hearts of the Israelites for the coming 
of the Messiah to them—making a highway for him in the 
desert by raising the valleys and reducing the hills and 
smoothing the rough places being used by the hypocatasta- 
sis as a substitute for that preparation of their minds—yet 
the prophecy was not to be spiritualized by treating the 
Israelites to whom the command was addressed, the Mes- 
siah for whom the preparation was to be made, and his 
advent, as representative of other persons and a different 
coming, as Mr. W.’s theory demands. Instead, it was to the 
literal Israelites, to whom the prophecy was communicated, 
that the voice of John the Baptist, represented by it, was 
addressed ; and it was those identical Israelites who were to 
prepare their hearts for the coming of the Messiah; the 
Messiah for whom they were to prepare their hearts was the 
real Messiah ; and his advent was a real personal advent, and 
anadventamongthem. The fact, therefore, that the passage 
has figures init, and that the act enjoined is expressed by hy- 
pocatastases, or substitutes taken from the world of art, is no 
reason that the Israelites, the Messiah, and his advent, should 
be spiritualized and treated as representative of wholly dif- 
ferent persons and a different coming. Such a construction 
is lawless, and misrepresents the passage in the most fla- 
grant manner, instead of unfolding its true meaning. The 
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prophecy thus confutes his pretence that the “ Israel” which 
is the great subject of the Old Testament prophecies, “ is not 
the nation of the Jews, but the whole mystical church of 
gospel times, including both Jew and Gentile.” How 
strange that neither Mr. Waldegrave nor his Reviewer saw 
this palpable truth. 

He falls next into the equally singular blunder of repre- 
senting that, because certain terms are sometimes used by a 
metaphor, they are to be regarded as metaphorical when 
they are not used by that figure. Thus he says in reference 
to Isaiah xi. 6-9 :— 


“¢The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall 
lie down with the kid, and the calf and the young lion and the 
fatling together, and a little child shall lead them.’ 

“We neither explain nor desire to explain all the glowing pre- 
dictions of Isaiah as mere orientalisms. But still we do assert that 
orientalisms exist, as might well have been expected in Old Testa- 
ment prophecy. Of these none are more certain than the meta- 
phorical use of the names of animals to signify persons resembling 
them in their natural dispositions and habits. 

“Call to mind the words of the patriarch Jacob: ‘Judah is a 
lion’s whelp; Issachar is a strong ass couching down between two 
burdens; Dan shall be a serpent by the way, an adder in the path 
that biteth the horse-heels; Napthali is a hind let loose; Benja- 
min shall ravin as a wolf; in the morning he shall devour the prey, 
and at night he shall divide the spoil.’ Or, if you desire words of 
purer allegory, reflect upon the prophetic sorrows of Messiah :— 
‘Many bulls have compassed me; strong bulls of Bashan have beset 
me round: . . . Deliver my soul from the sword; my darling from 
the power of the dog. Save me from the lion’s mouth; for thou 
hast heard me from the horns of the unicorns.’ 

“ With figures like these before us in the writings of Moses and 
of David, why look for a change in the nature and habits of 
the animal creation, in consequence of the employment of similar 
language in the pages of Isaiah?.... 

“Did time permit, I might now show that all analogy of Holy 
Writ requires us to interpret in like manner the prophecies which 
have been supposed to predict Millennial changes in the vast domains 
of inanimate nature.”—Pp, 411-416. 


The inacquaintance with the nature of figurative lan- 
guage he here exhibits is truly discreditable. He assumes 
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from the fact that the names of animals are in some 
instances used in Scripture metaphorically, that they and 
others of the class are in ali instances employed in that 
manner; though there is no metaphor in the expressions in 
which they occur. For there is no pretence that the words 
wolf, lamb, leopard, kid, calf, young lion, and fatlings, Isaiah 
xi. 6-9, are used by that figure. It would be the affirma- 
tive parts of the passage, the verbs dwell and lie down, if 
any, that were used by a metaphor, not the nouns that are 
the nominatives of those verbs, nor those that are governed 
by the preposition, with. If his notion were true, that a 
word that is once used metaphorically in the Bible, is used 
in that manner in all the other instances of its occurrence ; 
then, inasmuch as God is called a rock, the word rock must 
mean God wherever it occurs; and accordingly the rock 
which Moses smote, when the water gushed out, must have 
been God: the rock on which Gideon laid the kid and 
unleavened cakes, that were kindled by the angel and 
burned, was God: such was the rock also in which Samp- 
son dwelt, and such are the rocks to which the lost are at 
Christ’s coming to call to fall on them and hide them from 
the face of him that sitteth on the throne and from the wrath 
of the Lamb. One glance at the results to which his 
assumption leads, would have shown him its utter unte- 
nableness. But had he caught a glimpse of the law of the 
metaphor as it is exemplified in the passages he quotes, he 
would have seen that they confute in place of sustaining the 
point he alleges them to prove. Thus, whatever is supposed 
to be foreshown by declaring Judah to be a lion’s whelp, 
Dan a serpent, and Napthali a hind; it was Judah, Dan, 
and Napthali, respectively, that was to be the subject of 
that which was denoted by the appropriation to them of 
those names, and not some other persons or people of whom 
Judah, Dan, and Napthali were mere representatives. A 
lion’s whelp was employed as descriptive of what Judah 
was to be—not of what some other person or people repre- 
sented by him was to be. And a serpent and hind were 
used as descriptive of what Dan and Napthali, not some 
other persons or people, were to be. The predictions 
accordingly had their fulfilment in those three persons or 
their tribes. The names of those tribes were therefore used 
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literally, and were not to be spiritualized to reach their pro- 
phetic sense. To spiritualize them, that is, make them 
representative of other persons or tribes, would be wholly 
to misrepresent and pervert them. They disprove therefore 
the point which Mr. W. employs them to sustain—viz. that 
passages that have figures in them, must be spiritualized in 
order to reach their true predictive meaning: and over- 
throw his postulate that “that Israel which is the most 
prominent subject” of the Old Testament prophecies, “ is 
not the nation of the Jews, but the whole mystical church 
of gospel times, including both Jew and Gentile alike 
within its pale.” 

In like manner, although the persecutors and crucifiers 
of Christ are, by an elliptical metaphor, called bulls, dogs, 
and a ravening lion, it is those persecutors and crucifiers, 
Jewish and Gentile, who are meant by those terms, not 
some other class of beings; and it is Christ who was the 
object of the rage and violence which the passage fore- 
shows they were to exercise; not some other person. On 
Mr. Waldegrave’s theory, that the prediction is to be spiri- 
tualized, Christ is not the great personage whose sorrows 
and sufferings the psalm predicts, but some other being, no 
one knows who; nor were the Jews and Romans the per- 
sons who were to inflict the malice and violence which the 
prophecy foreshows. They are mere representatives of 
other agents; but who they are, there are no means of de- 
termining. Can higher evidence be asked of the utter and 
portentous error of his scheme of allegorization? The 
theory which he lauds so confidently, would, if legitimate, 
erase from the Old Testament every trace of the Messiah, 
and convert the prophecies respecting him and his kingdom 
into mere unmeaning pageants—into deceitful shows—to 
which no one could assign any intelligible sense or 
aim. 

Conscious, in a measure, it would seem, that this argu- 
ment is not decisive of the question, he proceeds to adduce 
other passages :-— 


“But I must not tarry here. For the main strength of the pre- 
millennial cause lies not in the rule of an universal literalism, extend- 
ing even to details [which he falsely ascribes to Millenarians], but in the 
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law of a modificd literalism applicable only to the more prominent 
features of sacred prophecy. 

“I would, therefore, have you notice, in the second place, that 
even when so qualified, the principle in question is not one to which, 
judging by Scriptural precedent, the Hebrew seers rigidly adhere, 
In other words, it can, I think, be very certainly proved, that the 
terms Israel, Zion, Jerusalem, and the like, which are at times so 
plainly applied in another than their primary intention in the New 
Testament Scriptures, are no less certainly sometimes so applied in 
the Old Testament prophecies. 

“For proof, I will, for the present, content myself with but two 
quotations. Read, in the first place, the first six verses of the forty- 
ninth of Isaiah: ‘ Listen, O isles, unto me; and hearken ye people 
from far; the Lord hath called me from the womb; from the bowels 
of my mother hath he made mention of my name. And he hath 
made my mouth like a sharp sword; in the shadow of his hand 
hath he hid me, and made me a polished shaft; in his quiver hath 
he hid me; and said unto me, Thou art my servant Israel [Prince 
of God], in whom I will be glorified. Then I said, I have labored 
in vain, I have spent my strength for nought and in vain; yet surely 
my judgment is with the Lord, and my work with my God. And 
now, saith the Lord, that formed me from the womb to be his ser- 
vant to bring Jacob again to him, Though Israel be not gathered, 
yet shall I be glorious in the eyes of the Lord, and my God shall be 
my strength. And he said, It is a light thing that thou shouldst be 
my servant to raise up the tribes of Jacob, and to restore the pre- 
served of Israel : I will also give thee for a light to the Gentiles, that 
thou mayest be my salvation unto the end of the earth’ 

“Tt is obvious that the word Israel is, in this passage, used in 
two distinct senses. In the fifth and sixth verses it signifies the 
literal Israel, the carnal posterity of Abraham. But in the third 
verse it is predicated of one who has, in the exercise of a minis- 
terial office, approached that Israel in vain. And who is this? 
It might indeed at first sight appear to be simply the Messiah. But 
the use made of the passage and its context by the apostle Paul in 
his sermon at Antioch, and in his second epistle to the Corinthians, 
seems to point to an Israel, if I may so speak, of a more complex 
character, even that mystical body of which Christ is the head, and 
his people are the members. For turn to the thirteenth of Acts. 
Paul and Barnabas are reproving the unbelieving Jews of Antioch 
in Pisidia. ‘It was necessary’—they say—‘that the word of God 
should first have been spoken to you; but seeing ye put it from 
you, and judge yourselves unworthy of everlasting life, lo, we turn 
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to the Gentiles. For so hath the Lord commanded us, saying, ‘I 
have set thee to be a light to the Gentiles, that thou shouldst be for 
salvation to the end of the earth.” How plainly do the apostles 
hereby determine that the prophecy before us is directed to their 
Master and themselves; and in them to all that believe in his word. 
And what is the collective name by which they are here addressed ? 
‘Israel. So certainly is that term, in this passage at least, 
employed to signify the one church of the living God.”—Pp. 416- 
421. 


This is another specimen of the utterly uncritical cha- 
racter of his reasonings from the, word of God. If it is so 
certain that these passages prove the points which he 
alleges them to sustain, why did not he demonstrate it? 
Why did he not show how his conclusion is established by 
them? Nota syllable of evidence, however, does he offer 
to prove that they bear the sense and fill the office he 
ascribes to them. He coolly, without a particle of ground 
to justify it, and against the plain meaning of the passages, 
takes the whole point for which he contends for granted. 
In the first place, the personage denominated, Isaiab xlix. 3, 
“ my servant Israel in whom I will be glorified,” is he who 
is described in the 2d and 3d verses, who speaks verse 4; 
and who is again addressed, verses 5 and 6—and he is the 
Messiah. This the whole passage shows ; and it is admitted 
even by Mr. Waldegrave. And as it is the Messiah who is 
described and addressed, and who speaks in response to 
the declaration of Jehovah, “Thou art my servant, Israel, 
in whom I will be gloritied,” the name Israel cannot be 
used as the denominative of the descendants of Jacob, nor 
of the Christian church: that were to ascribe the whole 
character, office, and work of the Messiah depicted in the 
passage to the church—which were false and blasphemous 
even. It were to confound the isles and people from far 
who are summoned to listen to the prophecy, the de-. 
scendants of Jacob whom Christ was to bring back, and 
the Gentiles to whom he was to be a light, so far as they 
were to belong to the “ mystical church,” with that church 
itself. If the Gentiles to whom Christ is to be a light—if 
those at the end of the earth to whom he is to be for salva- 
tion, are included in a body denominated, verse 3, Israel, 
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how can they be a light and a salvation to themselves? 
Mr. W.’s construction makes the light and those who are 
enlightened, the Saviour and those who are saved, iden- 
tically the same! But there is no such solecism in the 
passage. The term Israel is applied exclusively therefore 
to the Messiah, and not as the denominative of the 
descendants of Jacob, which was a wholly secondary sense, 
but in its primitive literal meaning, “ Prince of God,” in 
which it was applied to Jacob himself, Genesis xxxii. 28. 
“Thy name shall be called no more Jacob, but Israel 
[Prince of God]; for as a prince thou hast power with God, 
and® hast prevailed.’ This meaning of the term in the 
expression, Isaiah xlix. 3, “Thou art my servant,—Prince 
of God,—in whom I will be glorified,” is therefore per- 
fectly natural and appropriate. 

In the second place, his construction of the passage, Acts 
xiii. 46, 47, is also equally mistaken and solecistical. There 
is no assertion or intimation in it that Paul, Barnabas, and 
the whole church of the living God “ are included in the 
personage denominated the servant and the prince of God,” 
Isa. xlix. 3. The supposition is revolting ; for it implies that 
the apostles, and all other believers, have a share in the pecn- 
liar character, offices, and work that are there ascribed to 
Messiah ; and makes them, therefore, redeemers of men in 
the same sense as he is. Nor is there any intimation that 
Paul and Barnabas were that light to the Gentiles, and for 
that salvation to the end of the earth, which it is foretold in 
the passage quoted from Isaiah, Christ was to be. That 
would be to exhibit them as filling the same office as Christ 
himself. That which Paul and Barnabas were commanded, 
was not that they should set themselves for a light of the Gen- 
tiles, that they might be for salvation to the end of the 
earth; that would have been to usurp the office of Christ as 
Redeemer, and is infinitely contradictory to the spirit and 
sphere of the apostles; butto turn from the Jews (who judged 
that they were not proper subjects of such a salvation as 
Paul and Barnabas proclaimed—persuading themselves that 
they were to be saved by the Mosaic institution)—to the 
Gentiles, and proclaim to them the Messiah who was rejected 
by the Jews; and the object of the quotation from Isaiah 
was simply to show from the Old Testament that that Jesus 
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whom they had just preached to the Jews as the Saviour, 
was also to be a light to the Gentiles, and for salvation to the 
end of the earth. The command to turn to the Gentiles, to 
which Paul and Barnabas refer, was that, doubtless, by 
which Paul was, at his conversion and baptism, sent to “ bear 
Christ’s name before the Gentiles, and kings, and the chil- 
dren of Israel,” Acts ix.15; and by which, Acts xiii. 2-4, he 
and Barnabas were sent by the Holy Ghost on the mission to 
the Gentiles, in which they uttered the address, vs. 46, 47, 
at Antioch in Pisidia. Paul, accordingly, in his plea before 
Agrippa exhibits the office with which he was intrusted by 
Christ as being—not that of the light to the Gentiles that 
was to be to their salvation; but simply that of proclaiming 
that light and turning the Gentiles unto it. ‘“ And I said, 
who art thou, Lord? And he said, I am Jesus whom thou 
persecutest. But rise and stand upon thy feet, for I have 
appeared unto thee for this purpose, to make thee a mi- 
nister and a witness both of these things which thou hast 
seen and of those things in the which I will appear unto 
thee ; delivering thee from the people and from the Gen- 
tiles, wnto whom I now send thee to open their eyes, to turn 
from darkness to light, and from the power of Satan unto 
God, that they may receive forgiveness of sins and inherit- 
ance among them which are sanctified by the faith that is 
inme.” And he represents that as the office which he filled 
in his ministry. ‘“ Having therefore obtained help of God, 
I continue unto this day witnessing both to small and great, 
saying none other things than those which the prophets and 
Moses did say should come; that Christ should suffer; and 
that he should be the first that should rise from the dead, 
and should show light unto the people and to the Gentiles,” 
Acts xxvi. 18-23. Paul thus discriminates himself and Bar- 
nabas, in the clearest manner, from Christ, “ the light to the 
Gentiles,” whom they were to preach. That any one at all 
conversant with the truthfulness of the Scriptures, and aware 
of the clear distinction which they everywhere exhibit 
between the Divine Redeemer and those whom he ransoms, 
should imagine that they are confounded in Isa. xlix. 3, and 
that Paul and Barnabas proclaim themselves and the church 
at large that “light which was to lighten the Gentiles and 
be for salvation to the end of the earth,” is truly astonishing. 
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These passages, instead of sustaining, thus confute the point 
which Mr. W. endeavors to prove by them, and overthrow 
his whole theory of spiritualization. For the application 
which Paul makes of the prediction, Isa. xlix. 6, shows 
indisputably that the tribes of Jacob and the Israel of the 
prophet, are the literal Israelites of Paul’s day, among whom 
were the Jews of Antioch, to whom he and Barnabas ad- 
dressed the language, Acts xiii. 46, 47 ; and that the Gentiles 
to whom the Messiah of the prophet was to be a light, were 
the literal Gentiles of Paul’s day, among whom were those 
of Antioch to whom he turned from the Jews. Instead of 
spiritualizing it, Paul took its grammatical as its true and 
only predictive sense. In place, therefore, of proving Mr. 
W.’s theory, it proves that the Israel of the prophet “ is the 
nation of the Jews,” and not “the whole mystical church of 
gospel times, including both Jew and Gentile.” 

He alleges another set of passages, which he equally 
misunderstands and perverts :— 


“ But there is yet another passage for which I must crave your 
attention before I pass on. It is to be found in the book of the pro- 
phet Hosea. There, in the first chapter at the ninth verse, the Holy 
Ghost speaks in this wise of the rejection of a literal Israel: ‘Call 
his name Lo-ammi, for ye are not my people, and I will not be your 
God. Now mark the words that follow in the tenth verse : ‘ Yet the 
number of the children of Israel shall be as the sand of the sea, 
which cannot be measured, nor numbered ; and it shall come to pass 
that in the place where it was said unto them, Ye are not my people, 
there it shall be said unto them, Ye are the sons of the living God.’ 
Does the Spirit here speak of a yet future restoration of the house 
of Jacob? That were, indeed, a possible interpretation, had not in- 
spiration itself determined otherwise. Look at the ninth of Romans. 
At the twenty-second and following verses we read : ‘ What if God, 
willing to show his wrath and to make his power known, endured 
with much long suffering the vessels of wrath, fitted to destruction ; 
and that he might make known the riches of his glory on the vessels 
of mercy which he had afore prepared unto glory, even us whom he 
hath called, and not of the Jews only, but also of the Gentiles? As 
he saith also in Osee, I will call them my people, which were not 
my people; and her beloved which was not beloved. And it shall 
come to pass that in the place where it was said unto them, Ye are 
not My people, there shall they be called the children of the living God.’ 
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This infallible commentary on the words of Hosea proves even more 
than was established by the citation from the pages of Isaiah. There we 
learned that the term Israel, as used by the ancient seers, does some- 
times, at least, signify a spiritual, as distinguished from a carnal peo- 
ple of God. But there was nothing to carry one’s thoughts beyond 
the confines of the natural posterity of Abraham. Here we learn 
that that boundary has been passed, even in the books of the older 
covenant. For Hosea, as expounded by Paul, extends the signifi- 
cance of his spiritual Israel to the called, not of the Jews only, but 
also of the Gentiles.”—Pp. 421-423, 


If the conclusion he here draws with so much confidence 
is legitimate, why did he not prove it? Why did he con- 
tent himself with assuming the point he affects to establish, 
and expose his readers to be misled by a deceitful show ? 
There are no such representations in these passages as he 
professes to find in them. He treats the naming of the son, 
Hosea i. 9, Lo-ammi—not my people, and the reason given 
for it, “ For ye are not my people, and I will not be unto 
you God,” as denoting the absolute rejection for ever of Israel 
and Judah as hiscovenant people. Yet the prophet shows, 
in the verses that immediately follow, that that is not its 
import; that their abandonment by God was to be but 
temporary, and that they were after a period to be again 
called the people of God, and established in their national 
land as one people. ‘“ Yet—or nevertheless—the number of 
the children of Israel shall be as the sand of the sea which 
cannot be measured nor numbered. And it shall come to 
pass in the place where it was said unto them, ye are not 
my people; it shall be said unto them, ye are the sons of 
the living God. Then shall the children of Judah, and 
the children of Israel be gathered together, and they shall 
appoint themselves one head, and they shall come up out 
of the land; for great is the day of Jezreel,” v. 10,11. And 
it is predicted again, chap. ii., that God would for a time 
forsake and chastise them for their sins, 1-13: but that 
notwithstanding he will at length speak kindly to them 
again, and betroth them to him for ever, and plant them 
unto him in the land, and that he will have mercy on her who 
had not [for a time] obtained mercy, and will say to them 
who [for a time] were not his people, “ye are my people: 
and they shall say, Thou art my God,” v. 14-23. 

VOL. IX.—NO. IV. 36 
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Nothing can be clearer than that the people whom these 
predictions concern are of the same lineage—the natural 
descendants of Jacob, not Gentiles, nor a mixture of Israelites 
and Gentiles. They are called “the house of Israel” and “the 
house of Judah,” “ the children of Israel ” and “ the children 
of Judah,” and it is expressly declared that to that identical 
people—Israel—to whom it was at one time said, “ye are 
not my people,” it is after their restoration to be said, “ ye 
are my people ;” “ ye are the sons of the living God.” Mr. 
W., however, assumes and asserts, that the apostle, in quot- 
ing Hosea ii. 1, 25, gives a commentary on this passage, 
which shows that the Gentiles that were to be “ called” 
under the gospel, were included in that Israel that is to be 
multiplied as the sand of the sea, and called the sons of the 
living God. But he is wholly mistaken, and in as open 
contradiction to the apostle as he is to the prophet. The 
apostle’s aim, Rom. ix., is to show that God acts as a sove- 
reign in the gift of salvation; and to the Israelites as well 
as others: that he had never contemplated the redemption 
of the whole of that people, and that he had a right, if he 
chose, at one time to leave them generally to perish, and 
limit salvation to such individuals out of them and other 
nations as he pleased; and he quotes the predictions from 
Hosea, to show that God had foretold that he should con- 
duct his administration over them in that sovereign man- 
ner; at one period disowning them as not his people because 
of their apostasy: but in a subsequent age restoring them 
to his favor, and calling them—identically the same race— 
his people, who for a time had not been his people. “ Hath 
not the potter power over the clay, of the same lump to 
make one vessel unto honor, and another unto dishonor? 
And if God—willing to show wrath, and to make known his 
power—has endured with much long suffering vessels of 
wrath prepared for destruction, and that he might make 
known the riches of his glory on vessels of merey which he 
has prepared unto glory, and us whom he has called, not 
only of the Jews, but also of theGentiles [has he not an 
equal right thus to limit his merey as he pleases?] even as 
he foreshowed by Hosea that he would, in the prediction ;—I 
will call—the for a time—not my people, my people—and 
the for a time—not beloved, beloved, and it shall be that 
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in the place—(Canaan)—where it was said to them—ye are 
not my people, there [in that identical land] they shall be 
called sons of the living God.” The language of the pas- 
sage, thus, as well as the apostle’s argument—shows that 
the sovereignty it was alleged to exemplify, was the sove- 
reignty God exercised in giving—or not giving—salvation 
to the descendants of Jacob; at one time disowning them, 
and leaving them generally to perish; at another, recalling 
them from apostasy, and making them universally and 
truly his people. How can God’s saving in a future age 
those who are to be called sons of the living God in Pales- 
tine where before for a time Israelites had been declared 
not to be his people, exemplify his sovereignty in saving 
but a part of the Israelitish lineage ; unless those who are 
to be called the sons of God in that land are to be of the 
lineage of Jacob, and their salvation is to form a contrast 
to God’s withholding salvation from their nation in a pre- 
vious age? How can that people which is to be declared 
to be the people and sons of the living God, be identically 
the same lineage as that which had been declared not the 
people of God, as both the prophet and apostle affirm they 
are to be; unless they are both the lineal descendants of 
Jacob? But the most indubitable meanings of terms, the 
clearest statements, the most inexorable requirements of 
logic, are not any obstacle to Mr. Waldegrave’s perverting 
passages, which he thinks may, on some slight pretext, 
be made to yield a show of support to his unscriptural 
theory. 

Such is the issue of his attempt to make out that the 
“Israel” of the ancient prophets “is not the nation of the 
Jews, but the whole mystical church of gospel times, includ- 
ing both Jew and Gentile alike within its pale.” 

VI. Mr. Waldegrave does not attempt to sustain his con- 
structions of his proof-texts by a careful exegesis. There is 
not a solitary instance, we believe, in his lectures of a criti- 
cal exposition of a passage from the Old or New Testament 
and proof from the context that the sense he ascribes to it is 
its true meaning. He appears, indeed, to know nothing of 
critical interpretation. If compelled to refer to the original 
text and to give a reason for the construction he places ona 
term, he regards the fact that it sometimes has the meaning 
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he assigns to it as a sufficient proof that that is its sense in 
the instance in question, without any consideration whether 
it is consistent with the proposition or context in which it 
occurs. He accordingly runs into the grossest mistakes in 
his expositions, and makes assumptions and draws conclu- 
sions which the least tincture of critical learning would 
have shown him are wholly untenable. The argument by 
which he attempts to prove that the New Testament repre- 
sents the exaltation of Christ to the throne of heaven, as 
the accomplishment of the promise that he shall reign on 
the throne of David, may be taken as an example, on the 
one hand, of the utter absence from his pages of thorough 
investigation and comprehensive views ; and the professional 
air, on the other, with which, without a suspicion of their 
character, he draws conclusions that have not a shadow of 
ground in his premises. 


“T said that the Apostles, on announcing the present exaltation 
of Jesus, proclaimed the fulfilment therein of Jehovah’s promise 
that he would raise up Christ to sit on the throne of David. 

“ Recall your minds to Peter’s pentecostal sermon. He first ex- 
plains the phenomenon which had brought the multitudes together; 
he then rehearses two most notable Old Testament prophecies con- 
cerning the Messiah : the one, the promise that as David’s son, that 
Messiah should sit on David’s throne; the other, the promise that 
the same Messiah, the same son of David, should sit at the right 
hand of God till his enemies be made his footstool. And what is 
the next step in the course of his argument? It is to proclaim that 
these two promises had now found their accomplishment, and that in 
one and the same event. And what was that event! It was the 
exaltation of the erucified Jesus to the headship of all principality 
and power. 

“ Listen to Peter’s own words ; surely they bear out my assertion: 
‘David being a prophet, and knowing that God had sworn with an 
oath to him that of the fruit of his loins he would raise up Christ 
to sit on his throne .... spake of the resurrection of Christ. 
This Jesus hath God raised up. . . . Therefore being by the right 
hand of God exalted . . . . he hath shed forth this which ye now 
see and hear. For David saith himself, The Lord said unto my 
Lord, sit thou on my right hand until I make thy foes thy footstool. 
Therefore let all the house of Israel know assuredly’—in spite of all 
prejudice—in spite of all disappointment—‘ that God hath made 
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that same Jesus whom ye have crucified, both Lord and Christ.’ ”— 
Pp. 109-111. 


Here the point he attempts to prove is, that “the pro- 
mise that the Messiah should, as David’s son, sit on David’s 
throne ;” “and that he should also sit at the right hand of 
God,” “found their accomplishment in one and the same 
event,” and that that event “was the exaltation of the cru- 
cified Jesus to the headship of all principality and power.” 
He, however, offers no proof of it. In the first place, he 
confounds the promise to David (2 Sam. vii. 12) that of his 
lineage God would cause the Christ to be born to sit upon 
his throne, with the prediction of his reswrrection from the 
dead, and exaltation to the throne of heaven! For the pro- 
mise to David was a mere promise that of the line of his 
descendants the Messiah should be born to sit on his throne ; 
not a promise of his resurrection and exaltation to power in 
heaven. A glance at any respectable commentator or lexi- 
con, or at the Septuagint or Hebrew Text, would have shown 
this to Mr. W. But that promise of Christ’s biria of Da- 
vid’s line most certainly did not find its accomplishment in 
his “exaltation to the headship of all principality and 
power.” In the next place, from the fact that the exaltation 
of Christ to the throne of the universe immediately followed 
his resurrection, Mr. W. assumes that the throne of the uni- 
verse is the throne of David, on which it was promised he 
should reign! An immeasurably greater and more re- 
volting mistake than the other, as he confounds in it the 
throne of a human monarch with the throne of the Creator ; 
the narrow kingdom of an earthly prince with the empire 
of Jehovah embracing all worlds and all creatures! And 
for this portentous stride in his logic from the finite to the 
infinite, he offers not a particle of evidence. He takes the 
whole point he affects with such indubitable certainty: to 
prove, for granted ; contenting himself with referring to the 
promise of Christ’s reign on David’s throne, and his exalta- 
tion to the throne of heaven, and dogmatically declaring 
that they have their accomplishment in one and the same 
event! He takes no notice of the fact that Solomon, in his 
prayer at the dedication of the temple, interprets the 
throne of David in the promise to him, 2 Sam. vii. 12, 
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as the literal throne of the Israclitish kingdom over which 
he reigned, and as having a fulfilment in himself. “And the 
Lord said unto David my father, Thou shalt not build the 
house; but thy son that shall come forth out of thy loins, he 
shall build the house unto my name. And the Lord hath 
performed his word that he spoke, and (a»e7m», the same verb 
as is employed, Acts ii. 30, which Mr. W. interprets of 
Christ’s resurrection), 1 am risen wp in the room of David 
my father, and set on the throne of Israel, as the Lord pro- 
mised,” 1 Kings viii. 19, 20. He takes no notice that it 
is interpreted in the same manner, 1 Kings v. 5, 1 Chron. 
xvii. 11-15, xxii. 7-10, Psalm lxxxix. 29-37, Luke i. 31-33, 
and in other passages. He pays no regard to the fact that 
Paul expressly teaches, Ephesians i. 9, 10, iii. 9-11, and in 
other passages, that no revelation was made in the ancient 
prophets that Christ was to be exalted to the throne of the 
universe and reign over all orders of creatures; which de- 
monstrates that the promise of his reign on the throne of 
David cannot have its accomplishment in his reign on the 
throne of the universe. Nor does he give any heed to the 
infinite confusion and falsehood involved in the supposition 
that the throne of Jehovah, as creator, and the vast empire 
of his works, are the throne and empire of the warrior king 
of Israel: for it amounts to a representation that David is 
himself Jehovah the creator, and possessor of all. But in 
spite of these obstacles, and without offering a solitary con- 
sideration to justify it, he coolly winds up his argument with 
the complacent assertion, “Surely I was right when I said 
that in the present sovereignty and rule of Jesus, the apos- 
tolic college reeognise the promised kingship and govern- 
ment of God’s anointed Son,” on the throne of David! Yet 
this wretched pretence at exposition and proof—this sham 
demonstration which can impose upon none but the most 
unlettered or unthinking, is a specimen of what the Reviewer, 
in a burst of rapturous admiration, calls his “ masterly 
argument,” his “inexorable logic!” What a delightful 
view they thus give of the wide scope and refinement of their 
critical learning, the delicacy of their discrimination, and the 
impregnableness of their logic! Yetthis is a fair sample of 
the exegesis and reasoning of Mr. Waldegrave’s volume. 
There is not a leading argument in his lectures that is not 
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equally shallow and false; and we might quote scores of 
blunders that exhibit a like total ignorance of hermeneutics. 
It will be enough to allege his allegation of the fact that 
“the Holy Ghost in the Apocalypse makes the Jew again and 
again to be the symbol of the Christian,” as a proof that 
Israelites, Israel, Jerusalem, Zion, and other proper names 
of the kind are used generally in the Old and New Testa- 
ment, in a spiritual instead of a literal sense! Pp. 83, 84. 
An assumption that implies that all the other agents and 
objects and acts that are employed as symbols in the Apoca- 
lypse, are used on the same principle also in all the instances 
in which they are mentioned im other parts of the New or 
Old Testament! Thus, with one touch of his wand, the 
whole of the historic, didactic, and devotional, as well as 
the prophetic Scriptures, are converted into symbolic or 
representative exhibitions of agents, objects, acts, and events, 
differing in individuality, and generally in nature, from 
themselves. Swedenborg and Origen do not ‘carry their 
spiritualization beyond this. And what a beautiful exempli- 
fication it forms of Mr. W.’s adherence to his vaunted 
axioms of interpretation that “the literal, dogmatic, and 
clear, is always to have precedence of that which is figura- 
tive, mysterious, and obscure,” and that “the New Testa- 
ment is to be our guide in the interpretation of the Old”! 
Mr. Waldegrave is, however, we doubt not, quite guiltless 
of a comprehension of the bearing of his postulate on 
Swedenborgianism, the Bible, or his own axioms. 

VII. Instead of adhering to his maxims, that what is lite- 
ral, didactic, and clear, is to have precedence of what is 
figurative, mysterious, and obscure; and that the New Tes- 
tament is to be taken as a guide in the interpretation of the 
Old, he deserts them at every step, and draws his proof-texts 
as readily from one part of the sacred volume as another; 
and rejects that which is literal for that which, according to 
him at least, is figurative and symbolic. Thus, under the 
auspices of his second axiom, he sets aside the whole of the 
prophecies, though a large part of them are as free from 
figures, and as clear in their grammatical meaning as the 
historical or didactic parts of the Scriptures; and then having 
transformed them by his spiritualizing process into what he 
ealls figarative or allegorical, as though the principle on 
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which they are to be interpreted were as certain as it could 
be if they were literal—he quotes them as freely as any other 
parts of the Bible in support of the doctrines he maintains. 

Of the disregard of his first axiom which he exhibits 
whenever adherence to it would confute his theory, his con- 
struction of the vision of the resurrection of the martyrs and 
other true worshippers, Rev. xx. 4-6, may be taken as a 
specimen. Of the interpretation given of the vision by the 
Holy Spirit, “This is the first resurrection”—that is, this 
symbolizes the first resurrection; he says— 

“ Premillennialists take these words to signify that they who so live 
and reign with Christ for the thousand years, are the saints who shall 
have been raised from the dead at his appearing. 

“Now .... it may well be asked, whether a symbolic resurrection 
necessarily implies the resurrection of persons; whether it does not 
rather designate the revival of the principles of which those persons 
were once the representatives ? 

“Look at chapter eleven. There we read of a resurrection [of 
witnesses]. .... What does this symbol mean? There are few, even 
among Premillennialists [a great mistake] who would hesitate to say 
that it signifies that the principles, whatever they may be—(for it is 
immaterial)—represented by the sackcloth witnesses, and which 
seemed to have been entirely vanquished, finally obtained a great and 
signal triumph. But does this imply the corporeal resurrection, at 
the day of that triumph, of all the martyrs and confessors by whom 
those principles were maintained? Surely not!”—Pp. 358-361. 


He does not, the reader will notice, give any proof that 
his construction is correct. He makes no reference to the 
principle on which symbols are used. He contents himself 
with asking in a hesitating manner whether the vision may 
not bear the meaning he assigns it. He even admits it to 
be doubtful; p. 361. He says, “it is debateable ground.” 
And yet, on the assumption that possibly that may be its 
import, he immediately assumes that it indubitably is. “It 
is an explanation,” he says, “ which does not, so far as I can 
perceive, involve its advocates in any of those palpable con- 
tradictions to the plain statements of God’s word upon points 
of fundamental importance in.which we have found Pre- 
millenarians to be entangled,” p. 368. Now let ussee how 
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in the teeth of his axiom, he rejects a certainty and gives 
precedence to what he concedes is an uncertainty. 

1. He rejects the great law of symbols, that agents always 
represent agents, and persons symbolize persons; never 
mere principles, characteristics, or actions. No instance can 
be found in the word of God of a departure from this law. 
It has its ground in analogy, and reigns in all the symbols, 
allegories, and parables of the sacred volume. Instead of this 
Mr. W. proceeds on a principle that not only has no ground 
in nature or the Bible, but is false and self-contradictory, 
and would, if applied to the symbolic and parabolic Scrip- 
tures, convert them into a jumble of incongrnities and 
absurdities. 

2. He rejects the literal, didactic, and clear declaration 
of the Holy Spirit, that the vision foreshows a real resurrec- 
tion of the holy dead. For that is the meaning of the 
explanation, “ This is the first resurrection.” Its significa- 
tion is not, that the visionary spectacle which the apostle 
beheld and described, was a resurrection, but that it sym- 
bolizes a resurrection of the holy dead; that that is the event 
which is foreshown ; precisely as the interpretation given 
by the Spirit, of the stars and candlesticks of the first vision, 
chap. i. 20, “The seven stars are the angels of the seven 
churches, and the seven candlesticks are the seven churches,” 
signifies that the angels are symbolized by the stars, and the 
churches by the candlesticks. There is no uncertainty, 
therefore, in respect to the relation in which the symbols of 
the vision are used. We have the direct and explicit tes- 
timony of the Spirit that they foreshow a resurrection of 
persons. Yet Mr. Waldegrave rejects this certainty, and 
prefers, what he admits to be, a debateable and merely pos- 
sible construction. 

3. He rejects the express representation also that, it fore- 
shows a resurrection of persons, in the declaration—“ Blessed 
and holy is Ae that has part in the first resurrection: on 
such the second death hath no power, but they shall be 
priests of God and of Christ, and shall reign with him the 
thousand years,” v. 6. They whose resurrection is foreshown 
by the vision are thus expressly exhibited as persons, and it 
is declared that they shall be priests of God and of Christ, 
and shall reign with him the thousand years. It were 
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absurd to represent mere principles as blessed—that is, 
made happy. It were worse than absurd to represent them 
as priests of God and of Christ. Yet Mr. Waldegrave, in 
defiance of his axiom, prefers this startling contradiction to 
the nature of things, this revolting nonsense to the explicit 
teachings of the Spirit. 

4. He rejects the further certainty that the event fore- 
shown is a resurrection of persons from the dead, that is 
furnished by the statement that “ the rest of the dead lived 
not again until the thousand years were finished,” v. 5. 
This clearly indicates that the vision foreshows a resurrec- 
tion of the holy dead at the commencement of the thousand 
years, and that a resurrection of the rest of the dead is to 
take place after the thousand years are past. And a vision 
accordingly followed (v. 9-15), representing that resurrec- 
tion. Yet he rejects this certainty, for a construction which 
is not only unsustained by any proof, but is against nature 
and the Bible, simply because it is required by his @ priori 
notion of what it becomes God to do. And this is a fair 
example of the disregard with which he treats his first 
axiom, whenever the exigencies of his theory require it. 

He treats his second axiom also, whenever it subserves 
his end, with equal neglect. Thus he immediately pro- 
ceeds to confirm his exposition of Rev. xx. 4-6, by the 
vision of a resurrection in Ezekiel xxxvii. 2-10, and inter- 
prets it, as though notwithstanding what he calls its 
“imagery,” which in his axiom he denominates “ myste- 
rious,” not the slightest uncertainty exists respecting its 
meaning. Quoting the exposition given of it by the Spirit: 
* OQ my people, I will open your graves, and cause you to 
come up out of your graves, .... and ye shall know that I 
am the Lord when I put my Spirit in you, and ye shall live, 
and I shall place you in your own land,”—he says, “ Surely, 
these words are as strong as the imagery is vivid upon 
which they are a commentary. And what did they signify ? 
They signified that tam Israxrtrrisn PEOPLE which had long 
lain politically and ecclesiastically dead, should be, by the 
mighty hand of their God, recovered from that state, and 
become once more a flourishing church and nation. But 
does the symbol require for its accomplishment the personal 
resurrection of all the deceased members of the house of 
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Israel? Surely not.”—Pp. 361, 362. Notwithstanding it 
is an Old Testament prophecy, and is clothed, as he deno- 
minates it, in “imagery,” he thus treats it as though its 
meaning were perfectly clear and indisputable. He does 
not deem it necessary to offer any proof of the truth of his 
construction. He does not, as his axiom requires, refer to 
the New Testament as a guide to its solution. Instead, he 
alleges it as corroborating the construction he had just 
placed on the vision of the first resurrection in the closing 
book of the New Testament. And he sets aside in it, 
moreover, and confounds the construction he places on that 
vision, by expressly representing that the resurrection of the 
dry bones “ signified that the Israelitish people, which had 
long lain politically and ecclesiastically dead, should be 
recovered from that state, and become once more a flourish- 
ing church and nation.” The dead that were raised were 
then, in this vision, symbolic of persons, and not of princi- 
ples. It were as absurd, indeed, to call “ principles” “a 
flourishing church and nation,” and “ the Israelitish people,” 
as it is to interpret the holy dead, Rev. xx. 4-6, who are 
to be priests of God and of Christ, as “ principles,” instead 
of persons. He. abandons and contradicts in it, also, his 
doctrine, “ that that Israel which is the most prominent sub- 
ject” of the Old Testament prophecies, “is not the nation of 
the Jews, but the whole mystical church of gospel times, 
including both Jew and Gentile alike within its pale ;” for 
he expressly declares, that the vision “signified the recovery 
of the Israelitish people” from a state of political and ecclesi- 
astical death, and becoming “ once more a flourishing church 
and nation.” And these are specimens of the thoughtless 
disregard of his axioms, and contradiction of his most essen- 
tial principles and doctrines, that characterize his work. A 
more miserable sham was never imposed on readers, than 
the pretext that he takes his axioms as rules of interpreta- 
tion, and works out under their guidance a consistent sys- 
tem of explication. 

VII. His main axiom that that which is literal, didactic, 
and clear, should have the precedence of that which is 
figurative, mysterious, and obscure, may be turned against 
him with resistless effect on every principal branch of his 
discussion, and overthrow his whole system. Thus what is 
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more unequivocally affirmed by the sacred writers, than 
the perpetuity of the earth? ‘Generation passeth away, 
and generation cometh, but the earth abideth for ever,” 
Eccl. i. 4. ‘Who laid the foundations of the earth that it 
should not be removed for ever?” Ps. civ. 4. What is 
more expressly asserted, than that as long as the earth con- 
tinues it is to have a succession of seasons like the present, 
and be cultured, and yield crops for the sustenance of 
human beings? “While the earth remaineth, seed-time 
and harvest, and cold and heat, and summer and winter, 
and day and night shall not cease,” Gen. viii. 22. What 
is more explicitly taught on the sacred page, than that man- 
kind are to continue in an endless series of generations to 
occupy the earth? “And God said: this is the token of 
the covenant which I make between me and you, and 
every living creature that is with you, for perpetual gene- 
rations” [generations of eternity], Genesis ix. 12. What 
can be more indubitable than that God promised that the 
descendants of Abraham shall continue on the earth in an 
endless series of generations, and that they shall for ever 
possess the land of Canaan? “ And I will establish my 
covenant between me and thee, and thy seed after thee, a 
their generations for an everlasting covenant, to be a God 
unto thee and to thy seed after thee: and I will give unto 
thee and to thy seed after thee, the land wherein thou art 
a stranger, all the land of Canaan, for an everlasting pos- 
session ; for I will be their God.” Gen. xviii. 7, 8. And 
though they have long been driven into exile for their sins, 
yet what is more unequivocally and frequently foreshown, 
than that they shall be recalled from their dispersion, and 
shall dwell in their land for ever? “ Behold, I will gather 
them out of all countries whither I have driven them in 
mine anger, and in my fury, and in great wrath; and I 
will bring them again unto this place, and I will cause 
them to dwell safely ; and they shall be my people, and 1 
will be their God: and I will give them one heart and 
one way, that they may fear me for ever, for the good of 
them and of their children after them. And I will make 
an everlasting covenant with them that I will not turn away 
from them to do them good; but I will put my fear in 
their hearts and they shall not depart from me. Yea, I will 
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rejoice over them to do them good, I will plant them in this 
land assuredly with my whole heart and with my whole 
soul. For thus saith the Lord, like as I have brought all 
this great evil upon this people, so will I bring upon them 
all the good that I have promised them,” Jeremiah xxxii. 
87-42. What is more clearly foretold than that Christ’s 
kingdom is for ever to continue in this world, that he is for 
ever to reign over it, and that it is to be a kingdom of 
human beings existing as distinct nations, and people, and 
tribes, and therefore in the natural life? “And I saw in 
the night visions, and bekold one like the Son of man came 
with the clouds of heaven, and came to the Ancient of 
days, and they brought him near before him. And there 
was given him dominion and glory and a kingdom, that 
all people, nations, and languages should serve him; his 
dominion is an everlasting dominion which shall not pass 
away, and his kingdom that which shall not be destroyed,” 
Dan. vii. 13,14. “And there were great voices in heaven 
saying, the kingdom of this world is become our Lord’s and 
his Christ’s, and he shall reign for ever and ever,” Rev. 
xi. 15. Or what is more specifically and clearly taught 
than that the church is to continue on the earth in an end- 
less series of generations? “Unto him be glory in the 
church by Jesus Christ in all the generations of the age of 
ages,” Eph. iii. 21. All these points are thus, literally, 
directly, and unequivocally taught in the Bible, while 
there is no such literal and direct, nor even indirect or figu- 
rative teaching of one of the main doctrines or elements of 
Mr. Waldegrave’s system. Taking his first axiom then as 
a guide, and it establishes the very points which he assails 
and denies, and overthrows the whole fabric of spiritualism 
which he attempts to rear in their stead. How happened 
it that Mr. W., who professes to regard the literal and 
didactic parts of the Scriptures with such superior respect, 
saw none of these passages which touch directly on his 
theory, except the last, which, in defiance of its plain gram- 
matical sense, he attempts, by merely asking whether it 
may not mean. something else, to set aside? How is it that 
he saw none of the hundreds and thousands of others that 
are equally subversive of his system? Can it be that he 
forgot to look in this direction—that he neglected to try 
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his theory by texts of this class; that he only looked after 
passages that seemed to favor his preconceived notions of 
the purposes it became God to form? What a beautiful 
glimpse this gives us of the thoroughness of his researches ; 
of the pompous professions he makes of impartiality ; and 
of the unhesitating confidence which he everywhere 
expresses in the truth of his conclusions! And how hap- 
pens it that no passages of this cast met the glance of the 
Reviewer in his zealous gift of precedence to the literal and 
the didactic? Can it be that in the tumult of his joy atthe 
imagined defeat of Premillennialists, he forgot to consider 
where the rule of interpretation he so loudly commends 
may carry him, and ascertain whether it is not his own heels 
that it trips up, not theirs whom he represents as over- 
thrown by it? 

IX. A principal means on which Mr. Waldegrave relies 
for the overthrow of Premillennialists, is the exhibition of 
their differences in the construction of some of the prophe- 
cies of the Old Testament that are supposed not yet to have 
had their fulfilment, and some of the symbols of the Apoca- 
lypse. To this he devotes a large share of his notes and 
appendix. To gather differences, contradictions and ab- 
surdities, he has swept a dragnet over the principal writers 
for two centuries and more. He attempts to heighten the 
picture also by imputations of unspirituality, fanaticism and 
sensuousness, that bespeak a rancor of prejudice and mal- 
levolence that are but ill-disguised by the mask of respect- 
ful professions which he generally wears. We do not deny 
that there are great diversities in their views on many sub- 
jects. We admit and deplore it; and one of our main aims 
has been to correct errors and diminish differences by 
unfolding and applying the great laws of symbols and 
figures, from an inacquaintance with or disregard of which 
their mistakes and contradictions have chiefly sprung. 
Obnoxious, however, as they are to objection in that rela- 
tion, Mr. Waldegrave could scarcely have revealed his 
thoughtless inconsideration and disingenuousness in a worse 
form than by parading with such labor and gust this feature 
of their works, as though it were a resistless proof of the 
error of their system. For great and palpable as their 
diversities are, they are not a whit more numerous, more 
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startling, or more fundamental than those that exist among 
their opponents, the Postmillenarians. Thus, Dr. Fair- 
bairn, an antimillenarian writer of far higher rank in 
talent, learning, and taste than Mr. W., holds that the pur- 
poses of God respecting the future are to be learned from 
the prophetic Scriptures in which they are revealed. Mr. 
Waldegrave and his eulogist in the Repertory maintain 
that the whole body of the prophecies are to be set aside, 
and the clue to the future drawn exclusively from the non- 
prophetic Scriptures. All the diversities put together that 
exist among the Premillennialists whom Mr. W. assails, 
are not of so portentous a significance as this. Dr. Fair- 
bairn holds that every prophecy is to be interpreted’ by 
itself, or according to the media through which it is con- 
veyed, but that its grammatical sense is to be spiritualized 
in order to reach its true predictive meaning. Mr. Walde- 
grave maintains the threefold theory that the figurative 
and symbolic parts of the Scriptures are to be interpreted 
by the literal and didactic; that the Old Testament is to be 
interpreted by the New; and that the whole is then to be 
treated as figurative and allegorical, and spiritualized to 
unfold its true meaning. Such is the beautiful diversity 
and contradiction of the false and absurd principles of inter- 
pretation on which these two champions of Postmillen- 
nialism proceed in the construction of their systems! The 
party generally disagree as widely on almost all important 
points. Some of them believe that the predictions of the 
restoration of the Israelites are to have a literal fulfilment. 
Mr. W., however, and most Postmillennialists deny it, and 
interpret those prophecies of the Christian church. Anti- 
millenarians generally hold with the utmost assurance that 
the Millennium is yet future, and that during that period 
Christianity is to prevail on a far greater scale than it yet 
has, and that the church is to reach a much higher measure 
of sanctification than in any previous age. Mr. Walde- 
grave, however, and some others, are wholly uncertain 
whether the Millennium is past or future, whether Satan is 
at present bound or unbound, and whether the world is ever 
to see a better period than the present. They difier equally 
on subordinate points. Some interpret the beast of seven 
heads (Rev. xiii. 1) of the seven great empires of ancient 
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times; some of the seven kinds of rulers of ancient Rome, 
some of Nero, and some of the Roman Popes. Some inter- 
pret the Babylon of the Apocalypse of the literal city of 
Rome ; some of the popes, cardinals, and other priests that 
reign there ; some of the Romish church at large. Some 
think that the witnesses are slain, and some that they are 
not. Some hold that the earth is to subsist for ever and be 
the abode of the redeemed. Most believe itis to be annihi- 
lated at the distance probably of about a thousand years, and 
that its human inhabitants are thereafter to find their abode 
in other worlds. And so of other important themes. No 
considerable number of them can be found who agree in their 
construction of any large share of the predictions that are 
regarded as yet to be fulfilled. 

How happens it that Mr. Waldegrave seems to attach no 
importance to these diversities, contradictions, and absurdi- 
ties in the ranks of his own party? If the differences of 
Premillennialists prove their whole system wrong, do not 
the still greater differences of Postmillennialists equally 
prove their system to be erroneous? But his aim is abun- 
dantly apparent. It is the instinct of minds that are nar- 
row, prejudiced, and under the dominion of error, to raise 
false issues, and attempt to discredit those whom they 
oppose by whatever means will most effectually make them 
objects of distrust and contempt. A clear-sighted and just 
mind would see that the question whether Premillennialism 
is true or not, is to be determined solely by the teachings of 
the Bible, not by the mistakes on subordinate points into 
which those have fallen who believe it to be taught in the 
sacred word, 

X. And, finally, the result to which Mr. Waldegrave’s 
axioms and speculations lead him is, the rejection not only 
of all the great views deduced from the prophecies by Pre- 
millennialists, but of most that are of any moment in rela- 
tion to the church that are held by Postmillenarians. 
For he is not merely uncertain whether the Millennium is 
past or future, but he maintains that if it is future there is 
no reason to believe it is to be any better period either for the 
church or world than the ten centuries were that preceded 
the Reformation, which were marked by the prevalence of 
the greatest ignorance, superstition, idolatry, and profligacy 
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in the church at large, and the most malignant and bloody 
persecutions of the true worshippers. He seems inclined 
to regard those centuries as the period denoted by the 
thousand years, and the period that has revolved since 
what he calls “the blessed Reformation,” as the little 
season that is to follow the release of Satan of the fresh 
apostasy of the nations that is to end in their destruction 
by fire from heaven and the final judgment. The binding 
of Satan he holds is not an interception of him from reign- 
ing in the church as well as the world, and prompting it to 
the worst excesses of superstition and false worship. It is 
only a restraint from inventing and propagating any new 
form of apostasy! Thus, in unfolding his “second view” 
of Rev. xx. “that the thousand years may be even now in 
progress, if not entirely past,” he says :— 


“T have already had occasion to remark that judging by the 
analogy of former passages, the binding of Satan by no means im- 
plies his personal banishment from the theatre of this world, and 
the cessation of his personal influence among men. It implies 
merely his being withheld from the special trade of deceiving the 
nations, just as his being loosed implies his being permitted to re- 
sume it.” 


His being bound with a great chain so as to intercept 
him from all agency ; and his being shut up in an abyss, 
and the door sealed, so as to preclude those in the outer 
world as absolutely from access to him, as he is from access 
to them, does not imply that he is not to continue to exert a 
personal agency on mankind, and in an undiminished de- 
gree ; it only indicates that he is not to enter on any new 
forms of agency towards them! This is a specimen of the 
arbitrary and senseless manner in which Mr. Waldegrave 
disregards the plainest features of a prediction, and assigns 
it a false, contradictory, and absurd meaning whenever it is 
necessary to bring it into harmony with his @ priori neolo- 
gical system. He goes on:— 


“T would now go one step further, and suggest that the deceiving 
of the nations may signify the invention and propagation among 
them of religious imposture. 

VOL. IX.—NO. IV. 37 
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“Tn this case I should think that, when Satan is said to be re- 
strained from deceiving the nations any more for a thousand years, 
it is meant that he is for that period forbidden to invent and propa- 
gate any new religious imposture among nominal Christians. On 
the other hand, when he is said to be loosed, it is meant that now 
he is permitted to return to that device again, and again to palm 
religious impostures upon Christendom.”—Pp. 380, 381. 

“Thus the thousand years would be marked, not by the absence 
of all moral and physical evil, nay, not even by the banishment of 
all error in religious belief, but by the uniform prevalence in Chris- 
tendom of the same fundamental errors as existed at the beginning, 
without the promulgation or establishment of any new and grand 
imposture. The little season, on the other hand, would be marked 
by the appearance and propagation of new, and great, and various 
religious deceits. 

“Nor let it be said that this doctrine is irreconcilable with the 
reign of the martyrs and the first resurrection. For may it not be 
that the attention of writers has been too exclusively directed to 
that reigning and that resurrection? The millennial saints do indeed 
reign with Christ, for kings and priests they are unto God and his 
Father,—they sit in him in heavenly places. But there are other 
marks given by which their description is completed. They are 
also sufferers at the hands of men—sufferers even to the extent of 
laying down their lives for Christ’s sake—sufferers, I say, even unto 
death, and that at one and the same time with their reigning. 

“If this view of the case be correct, the thousand years will prove 
to be a period in which Christ’s witnesses are witnesses even unto 
death—a period, in short, of martyrdom, not of triumph—a period 
in which Satan (being precluded, indeed, from the invention of fresh 
delusions), is able, notwithstanding, to wield those already in exist- 
ence with such effect, as to make the church of God to prophesy in 
sackcloth and ashes. . 4 

“*But the rest of the dead,’ it is written, ‘lived not again until 
the thousand years were finished.’ These words seem to signify 
that, although there never should be wanting, during the thousand 
years, faithful witnesses who should prove themselves to be indeed 
the blessed and holy partakers of a spiritual resurrection; yet it 
should not be till after the thousarid years were over, and the little 
season had commenced, that the great body of truly living souls 
should be brought to God. 

“If Iam right in thus understanding the words in question, the 
shorter period will prove to be a period marked indeed, as we have 
already seen, by the abounding of religious error among nominal 
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Christians all over the world; for Christianity shall now have ex- 
tended its sway far and wide ; but marked, also, by a far greater out- 
pouring of the life-giving Spirit than has yet occurred among men. 

“This, then, is the interpretation which I am inclined to give to 
this remarkable passage of God’s word. I believe that it sets before 
us the working of Satan, for it is his working especially which is 
here exhibited to view during two distinct periods in the history of 
Christendom. 

“ The first—the longer period—said to last a thousand years, is 
one in which Satan, forbidden to launch forth into the world any 
fresh impostures, does, notwithstanding, prevail, with the aid of the 
civil power, to persecute even unto death those faithful souls who, 
being risen with Christ, are made kings and priests unto God and 
his Father. 

“The second—the shorter period—said to last but a little season, 
is one in which the number of God’s living saints being marvel- 
lously increased, and martyrdom being no longer the rule, Satan at- 
tempts by other means, even by the multiplication of religious 
delusions, to compass the destruction of the church. 

“The final issue of all-will be the separating of and isolation, 
each in his own place, of the loyal servants of God; a fierce, and 
perhaps unprecedented persecution ; and when Satan seems most 
likely to triumph, the appearing of the Lord to deliver his saints 
and to punish his enemies.”—Pp. 382-391. 


Such are the views to which Mr. Waldegrave is led by 
his method of interpretation. As near three centuries and 
a half have passed since the Reformation commenced, if 
his calculations are correct, the little season must have al- 
ready passed, it would seem, the spread of Christianity 
which Mr. W. thinks was to take place in it, must long 
since have been accomplished, and the final catastrophe is 
at hand. All hopes of a brighter age to the church, which 
even Postmillenarians entertain, are a delusion. The con- 
flict between the kingdom of light and the kingdom of 
darkness is to end in the triumph of the latter. Satan is to 
drag down to eternal vassalage to his power an immeasura- 
bly greater host than Christ will redeem. 

Even his admiring Reviewer, who had followed him with 
implicit acquiescence up to this point, recoils slightly from 
this revolting caricature of the Divine word, and mockery 
of the faith and hope of the church. “On this head we 
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frankly own that Mr. Waldegrave strikes the prophetic 
chord too lightly, to educe its grand, consistent harmonies ; 
nor can we be fully satisfied with a concession so slender as 
that ‘it is quite possible, nay, rather probable, that the gos- 
pel may yet achieve greater victories far, both among Jews 
and Gentiles than it yet hath won.’” But how is the Re- 
viewer to prove that this stroke on the prophetic chord is 
too light to bring out its grand harmonies? With what 
propriety, indeed, can he speak of a prophetic chord? If, 
according to the theory to which he gives his eager assent, 
the whole prophetic Scriptures are to be set aside, and the 
question in respect to God’s purposes determined solely by 
the non-prophetic, that are literal, didactic, and clear, how 
is he to demonstrate that there is ever to be a wider diffu- 
sion of the gospel than at present? Christ told his disciples 
that he came not to “send peace on the earth, but a sword ;” 
that he sent them forth “as sheep among wolves,” and that 
they should “ be hated of all nations for his name sake,” 
and persecuted and put to death. It is expressly foreshown 
also, as Mr. Waldegrave admits, that the antichristian 
powers are to continue and triumph till Christ comes; and 
Christ has frequently forewarned us that when he comes, 
the world at large will be lost in thoughtlessness and sin, as 
it was in the days of Noah, when it was overwhelmed by 
the flood. How, then, ifthe Reviewer takes, as he professes, 
these literal didactic teachings as his guide, and construes 
other prophecies in harmony with them, is he to prove that 
the earth is ever to see a brighter day than the present? 
What assurance indeed, or probability, has he that the thun- 
der of the last trumpet will not burst on the world in an 
hour, and consign every individual of the race, who is now 
out of Christ, to eternal death? He has none whatever! 
What a faith for a Christian! Are we to understand that 
the Princeton Repertory, in which notions much like these 
of Mr. W. have repeatedly been presented, is, openly and 
deliberately their advocate? Is it under the auspices of this 
view of the divine designs that its supporters wish the 
efforts of the church to spread the knowledge of the gospel 
to be conducted ? 

Such is Mr. Waldegrave’s work. Instead of able, learned, 
and scriptural, as the Reviewer in the Repertory would 
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have the public believe it, it is singularly superficial, quack- 
ish, and neological. Though veiled under fair professions, 
and probably not seen in its true character by its author— 
for Mr. Waldegrave has not the cast of mind that looks 
inquisitively into principles, and traces their tendencies ; 
nor the knowledge of language and logic that is requisite 
to a quick detection and just appreciation of the false issues 
to which arbitrary @ priort assumptions lead—it is a bold 
though weak attempt to make reason, prejudice, unbelief, 
or whatever has possession of the mind anterior to investi- 
gation, the arbiter of the word of God; and to modify, 
limit, or expunge its natural meaning, as the interpreter 
pleases, and install a foreign and false signification in its 
place. This is the principle that reigns throughout the 
work, though sustained with far less speciousness, strength, 
and copiousness of thought, than the speculations of Park, 
Bushnell, E. Beecher, and others of their class, that are 
outworkings on other theories of the same spirit. The fancy 
of the Reviewer, that Mr. W. has “utterly and irrepara- 
bly demolished the main pillars” of the doctrine he opposes, 
is preposterous. There is not a leading argument, there is 
not an important point in his assault on them that may not 
be as easily answered, as those which we have overthrown ; 
while, if we chose, we might make a far more effective 
exhibition of the shallow fallacies and unscholarly blunders 
‘that abound throughout his pages. 

It is a significant fact that Antimillenarians find it neces- 
sary, in order to get rid of the doctrine of Christ’s premil- 
lennial coming and personal reign on the earth, to resort 
to essentially the same expedients that are employed by 
rationalists and neologists to get rid of redemption by his 
blood; viz. the rejection of the grammatical meaning of 
the text, and substitution of an arbitrary sense in its place. 
Dr. Fairbairn, to escape the doctrine, resorts to a theory of 
universal spiritualization or allegorization of the prophecies, 
which enables the interpreter to assign them any mean- 
ing that he chooses. Mr. Waldegrave boldly sets aside the 
whole of the prophetic and figurative portions of the Scrip- 
tures, and takes the simply literal and didactic parts of the 
non-prophetic word, and framing from them an @ priori 
system, then moulds the rest of the Bible into harmony 
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with that preconception. The result with each is, the 
weakest, most unscholarly, and monstrous perversions of 
the text, and misrepresentations of the divine purposes. 

Is it not time that this course was abandoned? Is it not 
time that those who think it worth while to write on the 
subject, should try the question by the same laws which 
they take as their guide when they contend for the doctrines 
of Christ’s deity and expiation, the renovating influences of 
the Holy Spirit, justification by grace, and other cardinal 
truths of the gospel, against those who deny them? If they 
cannot maintain their theory by the legitimate laws of 
language and symbols, will it not be better to abandon their 
@ priort method, and accept as God’s purposes, those which, 
if his own word is to be the guide, he has indisputably 
revealed? We think so; and when our opponents make up 
their minds to try the question by this test, such works as 
Waldegrave’s, Fairbairn’s, Brown’s, and others of the class, 
will be thrown aside as worse than worthless; the massy 
fabric of antimillenarianism which they have reared with so 
much toil and confidence on the ground of rationalism and 
ailegorization will vanish from sight ; and in its place will 
be found graven in characters of light on the sacred page, 
the coming of Christ in power and glory to reign on the 
earth, to raise his saints from the grave to reign with him, 
and to redeem the race from the dominion and curse of sin, 
and exalt them to a spotlessness and blessedness befitting 
the subjects of his eternal kingdom. 





Azr. IT.—ANNALs or THE AmeErIcAN Poutrir; or, Commemo- 
rative Notices of Distinguished American Clergymen of 
various Denominations, from the early settlement of the 
country to the close of the year eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five. With Historical Introductions. By William B. 
Sprague, D.D. Vol. i. and ii. New York: R. Carter 
& Brothers. 1857. 


Or the labors in which the ministers of the gospel some- 
times engage, that lie in a measure out of their official 
sphere, there is none more in harmony with its spirit, more 
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beneficial to the interests of the church, or more grateful 
to the pious, than the commemoration of the gifted and 
eminent pastors and teachers who have from generation to 
generation been the instruments of proclaiming the glad 
tidings of salvation, of gathering those who are redeemed 
into the church, and of leading them on through the conflicts 
and sorrows of life to the kingdom of glory. Such a history 
presents specimens of the finest intellectual endowments 
that are bestowed on our race; of the largest and noblest 
culture that is reached by study and discipline; and of the 
purest and loftiest forms of religious principles and affections 
that are ever wrought by the Spirit, the word, and the 
providence of God. It displays also, in a very striking 
manner, his power, his wisdom, his all-pervading dominion, 
and his watchful care, in raising up the requisite agents for 
the support and perpetuation of the church, and accom- 
plishment of his design of redeeming a people from the 
world. Ofall the classes of men that have acted in a spe- 
cial sphere and exerted an important influence on the race, 
there is none that has held a higher rank in natural endow- 
ments than the true ministers of Jesus Christ ; there is none 
that has surpassed them in largeness and dignity of cultiva- 
tion; there is none that has equalled them in purity, rectitude, 
and elevation of character; there is none to be named in 
comparison with them, in the greatness, beneficence, and 
grandeur of the effects that have sprung from their agency. 
They form the noblest train that has appeared on the stage 
of human activity, they have occupied the loftiest sphere, 
they have enjoyed the highest supernatural aids, and God 
has connected with their labors the vastest and most mo- 
mentous effects. 

That part of this great procession of which Dr. Sprague 
presents a portraiture—the ministers of the American 
Churches for two hundred and twenty-five years—exhibits 
as fine a group of characters as any other of equal numbers. 
The peculiar motives by which those of the first half century 
were induced to migrate to this country, the sacrifices to 
which they were subjected, the difficulties they were called 
for a long period to encounter, the character of their congre- 
gations, the circumstances by which they were impelled to 
energetic exertion and trained to self-culture, the freedom of 
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investigation, of judgment, and of conscience they enjoyed, 
and the signal blessing of the Holy Spirit on their labors, 
were eminently favorable to the development of their 
powers, the highest and most effective discipline of their 
affections, and their fulfilment.in the happiest forms of the 
duties of their office. And Dr. Sprague is excellently fitted 
for his task, by his taste, judgment, love of his theme, inde- 
fatigable industry, large intercourse with men of all denomi- 
nations, and the ease, discrimination, spirit, candor, and good 
sense with which he draws his portraits. 

These two volumes present notices only of Trinitarian Con- 
gregationalists ; others are to follow devoted to the other 
principal Protestant denominations. The biographies are 
generally brief, occupying from two to five pages, in a few 
instances ten to fifteen, and giving the dates, the principal 
incidents, the character, and a list of printed works. They 
are written, with few exceptions, by Dr, Sprague, and those 
of the first hundred and fifty years are founded on previous 
biographies, commemorative sermons, and other authentic 
documents furnished by their contemporaries. Those of the 
last seventy-five years, occupying the last half of the first 
and the whole of the second volume, are founded generally 
on similar documents, but are accompanied by a letter, and 
in some instances more than one, from a contemporary who 
had been acquainted with the individual, and giving a brief 
delineation of his person, intellect, character, and life. These 
letters, which are generally written with good taste, and 
many of them with spirit and elegance, add much to the 
freshness and charm of the volumes. Besides the biogra- 
phical notices a brief account is given in notes of a great 
number of other individuals whose names occur in the text. 

The perusal of the work has left on us a deep impression 
of the eminence with which New England has been distin- 
guished for her long procession of able, faithful, and suc- 
cessful ministers. No part of the church, we presume, has 
enjoyed for any considerable period a ministry superior in 
talent, learning, laboriousness, and success, to her during the 
two hundred years that followed the landing of the pilgrims 
at Plymouth. No other line of equal length and numbers 
presents a greater array of gifted minds that would have 
shone in any age and adorned any station. It is rare that a 
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person appears in any sphere of life, in whom all the gifts 
are united in high degrees, that are requisite to form a great 
teacher ; enlightening, convincing, elevating as a thinker, 
and graceful, commanding, and all-persuasive as a speaker ; 
an intellect keen, quick, and comprehensive, capable at 
once of the most subtle and profound investigations, and of 
the largest and loftiest views; a chaste and vigorous ima- 
gination that illustrates, dignifies, and adorns the subjects 
which the intellect handles; a memory that retains all the 
knowledge that is acquired and reproduces it in its fulness 
and freshness whenever it is needed ; a quick sensibility to 
whatever is beautiful and great; a pure and delicate taste ; 
refined, ennobled, and fervid affections; a living and gene- 
rous sympathy ; a sensitive and authoritative conscience; a 
prompt and sound judgment; truthfulness, uprightness, 
candor, benignity, courage, independence; and to give effect 
to these, a commanding person ; a full and expressive voice ; 
and a natural, graceful, and impassioned utterance, that 
gains an unobstructed entrance of the thoughts to the mind 
of the hearer, and invests them with resistless power over 
the intellect and affections. This beau-ideal of the sacred 
orator, filled out, ennobled, and perfected by the renewing 
power of the Holy Spirit, and the aids of a wise, large, and 
various culture and discipline, is seldom realized in the 
sacred office. There are only one or two in a generation, or 
perhaps a series of generations, in whom they are all united 
in their highest forms. They seldom ever exist indeed in 
such equal strength as to form a harmonious whole. They 
are of very different measures of energy in most minds, one 
or two ordinarily having a large predominance, and ren- 
dered in a degree onesided and ineffective from the absence 
or imperfection of the others that are requisite to enable 
them to reach their ends. One is endowed with a strong 
intellect, but has scarce a touch of sensibility or gleam of 
imagination; another is capable of lofty and comprehensive 
views, but has little warmth of emotion or generousness of 
feeling ; a third has a quick and glowing imagination, but 
has neither judgment nor taste; a fourth has a memory that 
retains whatever enters the mind from without or unfolds 
itself from within, but has no tact for original investigation, 
no capacity for logic, and no faculty for a skilful and bene- 
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ficent use of the knowledge he has acquired; and many 
who have the mental gifts in a good measure that are requi- 
site to form the orator, are without the person, the voice, 
the self-command, the courage, the natural graceful and 
impassioned utterance that are necessary to give just effect 
to their thoughts. If we may judge, however, from these 
pages, sustained by the most ample testimony of contem- 
poraries, there has been a long line of men in the ministry 
in New England in whom these gifts were united in very 
happy and eminent forms; who were distinguished at once 
by the greatness of their intellects, the strength and ardor 
of their affections, the largeness of their culture, the truth 
and refinement of their taste, their fervid awe and love of 
God, their zealous and courageous advocacy of the truth, 
and the dignity, force, and elegance with which they uttered 
their discourses. The gospel was unquestionably preached 
by at least a great body of them for two hundred years with 
a truthfulness, fervor, and power that has not been exceeded 
in any part ofthe Protestant church. And their labors were 
crowned with eminent success. Nearly the whole of that 
period was marked by revivals of religion. Of the long line 
whom Dr. Sprague commemorates, there is scarce an indi- 
vidual whose ministry was not, in a measure, effective ; 
while the churches of a large share were favored with sea- 
sons of special outpourings of the Divine Spirit, when large 
numbers were renewed, and decisive tokens given of the 
fidelity and acceptableness to God of their labors. And 
they enjoyed, in an eminent degree, the respect and affection 
of their congregations, as was evinced by the permanence of 
their settlements. They were, with few exceptions, for life. 
It was rare, till within thirty-five years, that a minister was 
dismissed because of the alienation or indifference of his 
people. What hosts have been ransomed and led to the 
skies under the ministry of this great succession of illustri- 
ous witnesses for Jesus and for the Word of God! What 
crowds are yet unsanctified, for whom fervent and believing 
intercessions have been offered by parents and others, who, 
it may be hoped, will yet be brought into the fold of Christ ! 

These volumes, though indicating very clearly what the 
great doctrines are that have generally been preached in 
New England, and the parties and dissensions that have 
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agitated the churches from time to time, give no detail of 
the changes that have taken place in the faith of a portion 
of them, the persons by whom they were introduced, or 
the causes to which they owed their origin and preva- 
lence. A truthful history of the theology of New England, 
exhibiting the nature, causes, and authors of the modifica- 
tions it has undergone, especially in the last hundred years, 
is much to be desired. The time for it, however, may not 
have yet arrived. 

Dr. Sprague gives no intimation of a design to continue 
these Annals beyond the date to which he has already car- 
ried them. We hope, however, he may. He yet enjoys a 
vigorous life. He can easily gather the requisite materials, 
and ten or fifteen years will enroll on his list all, or nearly 
all, who had risen to any distinction anterior to the move- 
ments in the Congregational and Presbyterian churches 
some thirty years since that issued in the formation of differ- 
ent parties and organizations, or who took an important part 
in the transactions of that period. 





Art. I1.*—Tae Comme or Exian. 
BY THE REV. JOHN RICHARDS, D.D. 


Tue question whether Malachi iv. 5,—“ Behold, I will 
send you Elijah the prophet before the coming of the great 
and dreadful day of the Lord”—has been fulfilled or not, 
if not vital or important in any ratio of comparison like the 
second coming of our Lord, is still interesting, as involving 
principles of interpretation deeply affecting other questions, 
and more generally, as we ought, if possible, on all ques- 
tions to find what is the mind of the Spirit. The general 
belief of the church has been that this prophecy has not 
been fulfilled. Not until the last two or three centuries 
was the view entertained that this prophecy was the same 
as those contained in Malachi iii. and Isaiah xl.; and that 
“Elijah the prophet” is identical with “ my messenger,” 
and “ the voice of one crying in the wilderness.” It is still 
the uniform belief of the Jews that Elijah the prophet is 
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yet to come as harbinger of the Messiah. Hence Leeser, 
the recent translator of the Old Testament into English for 
the Jews of this country, at the close of Malachi repeats 
the verse, “ Behold I will send you Elijah the prophet 
before the coming of the great and dreadful day of the 
Lord,” inclosed in brackets for the purpose of fixing,atten- 
tion on it.* The exigencies of Antimillenarians compel 
them to reject the older interpretation, and to insist that 
this prophecy, as well as that in the preceding chapter, and 
that in Isaiah xl., were fully accomplished in John the 
Baptist ; and the subject is not without its difficulties to 
those on the other side. In the remarks now to be sub- 
mitted our aim will be to arrive at the truth, and excite 
those who love the truth to more investigation. 

To no purpose should we deny that Mal. iii. and Isa. xl. 
have a reference to John the Baptist, since Mark settles 
that question in the opening of his gospel. “The begin- 
ning of the gospel of Jesus Christ the Son of God ; as it is 
written in the prophets, Behold I send my messenger 
before thy face, which shall prepare thy way before thee 
(Mal. iii. 1). The voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make his paths straight 
(Isa. xl. 3). John did baptize,” &e.. And Luke iii. 3-4. 
** And he came into all the country about Jordan, preach- 
ing the baptism of repentance for the remission of sins; as 
it is written in the book of Esaias the prophet saying: 
The voice of one crying in the wilderness, prepare ye the 
way of the Lord, make his paths straight.” Our Lord also 
clearly recognises this reference to John in Matt. xvii. 12 
and Mark ix. 12. “Elias has come already.” “Elias 
verily cometh first :” that is, he of whom Isaiah (xl. 3) and 
Malachi (iii. 1) wrote, is in the New Testament called 
Elias, meaning John the Baptist. It is an example of the 
figure. called the elliptical metaphor. In our further re- 
marks it will be convenient to call him Elijah the jigura- 
tive, and when speaking of the prophet of Tishbe, to call 
him Elijah the real. In conceding the above, as we must, 





* The Twenty-four Books of the Holy Scriptures, carefully translated, 
according to the Masoretic text, after the best Jewish authorities. By Isaac 
Leeser, Philadelphia, 371 Walnut Street. 5616. 
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we still hold in reserve the question whether the prophecies 
in Mal. iii. and Isa. xl. are exhausted in John the Baptist, 
or do not yet await a partial fulfilment in Elijah the real. 
Turn now to Matt. xvii. After the disciples had seen 
Elijah the real on the Mount of Transfiguration, and our 
Lord had charged them to tell the vision to no man till he 
; was risen from the dead, they asked: “ Why then say the 
i scribes that Elias must first come? Lo, thou hast come 
) before Aim. And Jesus answered, Elias truly shall first 
come and restore all things. But I say unto you that Elias 
is come already, and they knew him not, but have done 
unto him whatsoever they listed.” And this was after 
John had been beheaded. In Mark (ix. 12,13) it is, 
“ Elias verily cometh first and restoreth all things; and 
how it is written of the Son of man, that he must suffer 
many things and be set at nought. But I‘say unto you 
that Elias is indeed come, and they have done unto him 
whatsoever they listed, as it is written of him.” If the two 
here spoken of be the same person, how shall the apparent 
contradiction be reconciled; Elias shall come—Elias is 
already come ?—and this after the death of John. It will 
doubtless be replied, By the loose use of the tenses—shall 
come does not mean literally or contemplate a future, but 
only thus much: the prophet spoke truly when he said, 
Elias shall come (to him it was indeed future); but I say 
unto you, the prophecy is accomplished, Elias has come in 
the person of John the Baptist. This might do were there 
not strong reasons against it from the facts and circum- 
stances of the case. First, how does it appear that Christ 
here simply and only recognises and quotes virtually, 
Isa. xl. and Mal. iii.? Doubtless, Christ himself was a 
prophet, and the highest of all prophets—“ the testimony of 
Jesus is the spirit of prophecy.” It was his habit to utter 
predictions, he had plenary power so to do, and why should 
he. not now make'a prédiction on his own independent 
authority? “I say unto you that, not only did the prophet 
speak truly when he said, Behold I will send unto you 
Elijah the prophet before that great and dreadful day of 
the Lord, but I say on my own authority that Elijah shall 
yet come—that prophecy is not fulfilled—I adopt and 
repeat it as my own. Even now I say Elias shall come 
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and restore all things. And yet I say Elias the figurative, 
John the Baptist, has already come, and they have done 
unto him whatsoever they listed.” We ask, why is not 
this interpretation, on the face of the record both of 
Matthew and Mark, as good at least as the other which 
pleads only the colloquial looseness of tenses in order to 
evade the future sense ¢ 

But again, our Lord says, “ And shall restore all things.” 
What did John the Baptist restore? Absolutely nothing, 
in the wide sense which the Jews expected and understood 
by that phrase. They expected that Elijah, when he should 
come, would restore the kingdom to Israel, in all the glory 
of the promises made to Abraham and to David—at least 
that he would be the harbinger of that restoration, and a 
great instrument in it. Therefore, they earnestly pressed 
John with the question: Art thou Elias? and he declared 
positively, No, 1am not. It lies on the face of the history 
that John restored nothing. He preached some two years, 
and with surprising effect at first, in arousing the attention 
of the people ; “ all Jerusalem and Judea went out to him, 
and were baptized in Jordan, confessing their sins.” But 
did they truly repent of their sins? By no means. Some 
did, but it was an elect few, a small remnant in comparison 
with the masses. The nation at large, notwithstanding, 
degenerated rapidly, grew in wickedness, and suffered 
Herod to imprison John, and put him to death. They re- 
jected John and his preaching as truly and effectually as 
they rejected Christ and his preaching ; and moreover, from 
that time they went onward in wickedness till, before one 
generation had passed off the stage, Jerusalem was de- 
stroyed, and the nation dispersed. In no sense can it be 
said John restored all things, or that he was the successful 
harbinger of such a restoration. It is not true in any spi- 
ritual sense, as that the introduction of the new dispensation 
is that restoration. Our Lord himself made no such resto- 
ration; for Jerusalem and Judea are in captivity still, and 
have been for eighteen centuries. Moreover, the whole 
world, with the exception of an elect church, very small, 
culled here and there, lieth in wickedness. To say, there- 
fore, that John the Baptist, as the figurative Elijah, restored 
all things, is to say what is not true nor intelligible. 
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Plainly, in the purposes of God, John the Baptist could 
not restore all things, neither could the real Elijah have 
done so had he come. It was in the eternal purposes of 
God, as we now know, that both the forerunner of Christ 
and Christ himself should be rejected, and the establishment 
of the kingdom in its glory be deferred an indefinite time, 
known only to him who reserveth times and seasons in his 
own power. John did all which could have been done ; 
the offer through him, and next through Christ, was fairly 
and sincerely made to the Jews, and the way was fully pre- 
pared, had there been a heart in them to accept it. John 
proclaimed the kingdom nigh at hand, and Christ pro- 
claimed it both nigh and even withinthem. It was within 
their power to have realized it in its glory. To this pur- 
pose Christ spoke the parables of the great supper, the 
wicked husbandmen, and the marriage of the king’s son. 
Because the Jews wilfully refused, the offer was withdrawn, 
the restoration was not accomplished. The great covenant 
with Abraham that he should be heir of the world is yet 
unfulfilled, and so is the covenant with David that his seed 
should possess the throne. The great world-powers that 
have so long held sway, still possess the dominion, through 
the sufferance of God. In what intelligible sense can it be 
said that John restored all things? What is that restora- 
tion? It is “the restitution of all things,” spoken of by 
Peter, Acts iii. 21, which is not to be revealed before He 
shall send Jesus Christ, !whom the heaven must receive 
until that time. And its time is the thousand years of 
universal holiness and external blessedness on this earth, 
declared and described in the closing chapters of the Apo- 
calypse. 

Again, Malachi says: “Behold I will send unto you 
Elijah the prophet before the coming of the great and 
dreadful day of the Lord. What great and dreadful day 
of the Lord has there been worthy of the emphasis and bur- 
den of the prophets, both of the Old Testament and New # 
The destruction of Jerusalem? But the answer is wholly 
unsatisfactory. Our Lord clearly distinguishes in Matthew 
xxiv. between the destruction of Jerusalem and anotlier 
day far more dreadful, which is to come after the days he 
had just been describing; and the apostles continually 
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warn the Gentile Christians, as well as the Jewish Chris- 
tians, in their wide dispersion, of the approach of that day 
—the phrase becoming with them, so to speak, a technical 
term—which, if it meant nothing but the destruction of 
Jerusalem, would seem absolutely trifling. Why should 
the destruction of Jerusalem be to the Gentile Christians 
of Corinth, Thessalonica, and Asia Minor, an event of spe- 
cial importance, so that it should be to them a great and 
dreadful day, particalarly affecting their interests? Yet 
the writers of the New Testament speak of it as of the last 
importance to them, and indeed to all men, so that they 
should always be looking for and hastening it. The intro- 
duction of this phrase, “ great and dreadful day of the 
Lord,” seems to be conclusive evidence that the prophet 
refers not to John the Baptist, the figurative Elijah, but to 
Elijah the real. 

Finally, the work which Elijah the prophet shall actually 
accomplish is inconsistent with a reference to the figurative 
Elijah. This work is specific, thorough, and unconditional. 
“ He shall turn the heart of the fathers to the children, and 
the heart of the children to the fathers.” Did John the 
Baptist do this? He no more did this than Christ himself, 
who said in the spirit of prophecy that his coming would 
be the occasion of setting households at variance with each 
other—father against son, mother against daughter. John’s 
preaching to a limited extent—a very limited extent— 
doubtless had the effect of reconciliation ; but to say that it 
was general, or that it was enduring in the Jewish nation, 
is to contradict the well known facts of history. John’s 
preaching produced no effects at all consonant with the 
greatness and glory of the prophecy. This surely contem- 
plates effects great, extensive, and durable—effects coexten- 
sive with the world; for it is added immediately, “lest I 
eome: and smite the earth with a curse.” This we under- 
stand to be equivalent to a promise, I will not smite the 
earth with a curse at and after the time when Elijah shall 
do these things. This earth is now smitten with a curse— 
“the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together 
until now, waiting for the adoption.” If anything is cer- 
tainly declared by the prophets, it is that the curse shall be 
removed and the Redeemer reign over a regenerated world : 
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see the palingenesia of Christ, Matt. xix. 28; the apokate- 
stasis of Peter, Acts iii. 21; the burden of Isaiah, and the 
symbols of the Apocalypse. No approximations to this 
have as yet been experienced ; therefore, this passage can- 
not have received a fulfilment in the figurative Elijah, but 
awaits a fulfilment in another. 

These reasons we think conclusive against the argument 
from the lax use of the tenses, viz. that the expressions, 
“Elias shall come,” and “ Elias verily cometh first,” mean 
only, the prophet spoke truly, the whole prediction is ful- 
filled, for Elias has come in the person of John, once for all. 
Contrariwise it means Elijah the real shall yet come accord- 
ing to Mal. iv. 5, although Elijah the figurative has already 
come, according to Mal. iii. 1. 

Against these conclusions will be presented, we are 
aware, the passages in Luke i. 138-17 and 76-80. To 
these we next advert. The angel Gabriel is sent from 
heaven with a special commission to announce to Zacharias 
the birth of John, Luke i. 13-17. 


“ But the angel said unto him, Fear not, Zacharias; for thy prayer 
is heard; and thy wife Elizabeth shall bear thee a son, and thou 
shalt call his name John. 

“ And thou shalt have joy and gladness, and many shall rejoice at 
his birth. 

“For he shall be great in the sight of the Lord, and shall drink 
neither wine nor strong drink; and he shall be filled with the Holy 
Ghost, even from his mother’s womb. 

“And many of the children of Israel shall he turn to the Lord 
their God. 

“ And he shall go before him in the spirit and power of Elias, to 
turn the hearts of the fathers to the children, and the disobedient to 
the wisdom of the just; to make ready a people prepared for the 
Lord.” 


This asserts, first, the dignity and sanctity of John, which 
Our Lord also asserted in stronger terms, Matt. xj. 11; 
Luke vii. 28. Secondly, it declares positively indeed, that 
he shall turn many of the children of Israel unto the Lord 
theirGod. But how many isnot declared. Compared with 
the whole Jewish nation, they were few, as the history 

VOL. IX.—NO. IV. 38 
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shows, and, compared with the whole world, but as a drop 
in the bucket. Thirdly, it declares he shall go before him 
in the spirit and power of Elias, to turn (that he may 
turn) the hearts of the fathers to the children. It con- 
templates an aim and purpose, not the absolute success 
of the mission—that might fail, through the higher pur- 
pose of God, as it did. That he should go forth in the 
spirit and power of Elias does not alter the case. He did 
go forth in the spirit and power of Elias, and accomplished 
all that Elijah could have accomplished had he himself 
come. The real Elijah would have met with no better suc- 
cess than the figurative Elijah under that regal dispensa- 
tion ; for it was in the divine purpose to introduce a system 
of grace, which involved the rejection of the harbinger and 
the crucifixion of the Lord himself. John, therefore, might 
go forth as he did in the spirit and power of Elias and fail, 
and the Elijah that is to come may go forth, as he will, not 
in his own power but in God’s power, and accomplish God’s 
great end. “Thy people shall be willing in the day of thy 
power.” 

What now is there in the passage which identifies Mal. iv. 
5 with Mal. iii. 1, and shows that one and the same person 
is meant in both, viz. John the Baptist? Is it said that the 
angel quotes Mal. iv. 5,and applies it to John? What if he 
did? It is not unusual for the sacred writers to quote lan- 
guage from preceding writers with variant or limited appli- 
cations, and the angel may have with propriety quoted Mal. 
iv. 5 thus, in application to John, indicating the aim and 
purpose with which he should go forth, without intending 
to indicate the measure of success. But it is denied that 
the angel Gabriel properly quoted Malachi, because the 
later half of the alleged quotation, “ and the disobedient to 
the wisdom of the just,” are not the words of Malachi; and 
all that can be justly argued is that the angel adopted a 
similar thought and applied it to John, without indicating 
the measure of success ; while the adjuncts in Malachi, “ the 
great and dreadful day of the Lord,” and, “lest I come and 
smite the earth with a curse,” forbid its application to John, 
except in the limited sense and extent already intimated. 

The same reasoning applies with greater force to the 
words of Zacharias at the birth of John, Luke i. 76-79. 
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“ And thou, child, shalt be called the Prophet of the Highest, for 
thou shalt go before the face of the Lord to prepare his ways. 

“To give knowledge of salvation unto his people, by the remjs- 
sion of their sins. 

“ Through the tender mercy of our God ; whereby the day-spring 
from on high hath visited us. 

“To give light to them that sit in darkness and in the shadow of 
death, to guide our feet into the way of peace.” 


Here again a purpose and aim are indicated, but not the 
measure of success; and nothing is said inconsistent with 
the higher purpose of God in the system of grace to be in- 
troduced, and the foreseen failure of John’s mission through 
his rejection by the Jews. He was a burning and a 
shining light to many sitting in darkness, and in the region 
and shadow of death; he guided many in the way of peace ; 
but the vast majority of the nation rejected him and were 
in turn rejected of Christ—the day of complete redemption 
was indefinitely deferred. We see therefore no force in the 
objection drawn from Lukei. The real Elijah is yet to 
come, the harbinger of the second advent of our Lord, as 
the figurative Elijah was of the jirst. 

Our subject may be further illustrated and the view here 
taken confirmed, by the mission which John sent to Christ 
from the prison, and by Christ’s address to the people after 
the messengers of John had departed. It is the mutual 
testimony of our Lord and of John to each other. We have 
the account in Matt. xi. and Luke vii. According to the 
Harmonists our Lord had been employed in his ministry 
more than six months when John sent to him from the 
prison, and he remained in prison towards a year after, ere 
he was beheaded. The fame of Christ reached him, and 
he sent two of his disciples with the question, “ Art thou 
he that should come, or look we for another?” What was 
John’s object in this? Not his own satisfaction, for he 
could not be in doubt. He was a prophet and a great 
prophet, he knew he was the appointed harbinger of the 
Christ, he had seen the heavens opened and the Holy 
Ghost descend in bodily shape and rest upon him, and 
heard the voice from heaven, “This is my beloved Son in 
whom I am well pleased, hear ye him.” He had pointed 
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him out to others as the Lamb of God that taketh away the 
sin of the world. There could not have been the shadow of 
a doubt in his mind. His object then was to give further 
testimony to the Jews that Jesus of Nazareth was the very 
Christ, and to do it by presenting our Lord with a fresh 
occasion of declaring himself in presence of the messengers 
and the Jewish people. Whether John expected our Lord 
would openly and explicitly declare himself the Christ or 
not, does not appear. It is noticeable that our Lord never 
made this declaration publicly, though often urged, until 
the close of his ministry ; when being abjured by the High 
Priest he said, yes, lam. He did not now directly answer 
John’s question, but, as was his wont, appealed to his works 
as sufficient evidence. In that same hour he healed many 
of their infirmities, and bade the messengers go and tell 
John what things they had seen and' heard; adding in the 
hearing of all, “Blessed is he whosoever shall not be 
offended in me.” John’s testimony in this message was 
virtually this: I have before pointed out this man to you 
as the Christ ; I do so again by asking publicly the question 
of him, which I am sure, either by word or deed, he will 
answer affirmatively, and through that and by occasion 
of this message I again make to you the appeal to receive 
him. 

Our Lord on his part gave testimony to John. When the 
messenger had left he said to the people, What went ye out 
in the wilderness in such crowds to see? A reed shaken 
with the wind? some trifling thing? Far from it, as ye well 
know and acknowledge. What then? a man clothed in soft 
raiment? Far from that—such are in kings’ houses and 
live delicately, but he, as you know, was clothed in camel’s 
hair, and fed on scanty fare. What then went ye out to 
see? Do you say,aprophet? Yes, and I say unto you, a 
prophet, and the greatest of prophets. For among those 
born of women, there has not arisen a greater prophet than 
John the Baptist. And if ye will receive him—even now, 
after so long a time—he is the Elias which was for to come: 
that is, he shall be to you as the very prophet of Tishbe, to 
accomplish all which the Scriptures have said concerning 
the restoration of all things. But (the implication is) if ye 
will not receive him, then he shall be to you but the 
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figurative Elijah, whose mission must fail of imparting the 
expected blessings ;—rejecting him, you will also reject the 
Christ of whom he is the forerunner. 

Such is the paraphrase we put on this address of our 
Lord to the people. It was his decisive testimony in behalf 
of John, his solemn appeal to them to receive the harbinger 
as the condition of receiving the Christ; and his miracles 
in the presence of the messengers and of the people, 
together with his answer to the messengers were, virtually, 
an acknowledgment that he himself was the Christ. 

We anticipate the objection which will be made to the 
translation, “ If ye will receive Aim.” Let the reader turn 
to the passage in the original, Matt. xi. 14, and he will see 
that deaeba: (receive) has no object expressed. Our transla- 
tors have supplied the pronoun 7. But the question imme- 
diately occurs, what is involved in that supplement—what 
did Christ call on them to receive? Was it the testimony 
he had just been giving for John, or that contained in the 
words, “This is Elias,” &c.? If the supplement “7” be 
understood of the former, the result is the same as in sup- 
plying “Aim ;” for to receive with cordiality Christ’s 
testimony respecting John, would be receiving John. Rob- 
inson, in his Lexicon, on the word éexeuai, quotes this passage 
and supplies ease after deZarta:, so that his sense would be, if 
ye will believe me, i. e. my testimony concerning John. 
But what testimony we ask again—that which he had just 
given, or that which follows, “ This is Elias which was for 
to come?” We say the former, for reasons contained in the 
following extract from the Jewish Chronicle, vol. iv. pp. 
132-133, signature Azor, to whom we are under special 
obligations. 

“Tt is remarkable, if our Lord intended to say that John 
was Elijah, and that John’s mission fulfilled Mal. iv. 5, 6, 
that he did not cite that prophecy as well as Mal. iii. 1, and 
expressly affirm that both were written of John (Matt. xi. 
10). It is remarkable, too, that he should add to his asser- 
tion ‘that John was Elias,’ words which implied a mystery 
in the matter, which he did not intend to explain—‘ He that 
hath ears to hear, &c. v.15). If John really was Elias, 
why did he put the matter to them hypothetically, ‘If ye 
will receive, he is Elias.’ If John really was Elias, he 
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could not be any other person than Elias, whether they re- 
ceived him or not. We cannot conceive of a hypothetical 
identity of persons. By supplying the word 7, however, 
or my words, and understanding the word édgacta:, trans- 
lated receive, in the sense of reiterba:, believe, critics suppose 
they avoid the difficulty. The meaning then is, ‘If ye will 
receive my words (or believe me), John is Elias.’ Still the 
hypothesis remains, and John either was or was not Elias, 
whether the people believed him or not. But I submit to 
the reader that it was not the manner of our Lord, who 
taught as one having authority (Matt. vii. 29), to suspend 
the truth of his words on the willingness of the people to 
believe him. Besides, this sense of the word degacta: is un- 
usual. The other is the sense in which it is commonly 
used (Matt. x. 14, 40, 41; xviii. 5; Luke viii. 13; John iv. 
45; Acts viii. 14; xi. 1; xvii. 11; xxi. 17; Gal. iv. 14; 1 
Thess. i. 6; ii. 18; Heb. xi. 31. See Schmidt’s Concord- 
ance). Neither the Vulgate nor the Syriac version supplies 
the ellipsis in this way, or indeed at all. Again, this inter- 
pretation makes it necessary to translate ¢ msAaw (futurus 
erat) as a future participle, whereas it is the present partici- 
ple of a verb whose signification is, to be hereafter. At any 
rate, the word may be rendered, who 1s for to come, which 
is consistent with the sense I have put on the verse, but in- 
consistent with the theory of those who hold that John’s 
mission fulfilled the prophecy of the mission of Elijah.” 
There is, indeed, on the view we take, a contingency, that 
in case they received John, he should be in the place of the 
real Elijah, Mal. iv. 5-6—do the work it is said he shall do 
—and if they would not receive him, he should be only the 
Elias of Mal. iii. 1; and fail of accomplishing the work. 
But it is to be remembered that the Jewish nation were now 
on their great and final trial, whether they would receive or 
reject their king. And as it was with Christ himself, so it 
was with John his harbinger,—they were both to be re- 
ceived or rejected together. Now it will be conceded, we 
think, that if the Jewish nation had received Jesus as the 
Christ, with true and honest hearts, and not rejected and 
crucified him, the kingdom would then have been set up in 
its glory. Else the sincerity of Christ in his lamentation, 
“O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how often would I have gathered 
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thy children together, as a hen gathereth her brood under 
her wings, and ye would not!” must suffer impeachment. 
True it is that the eternal purpose of God was that they 
should reject and crucify their king; but this did not alter 
the reality or the nature of their trial any more than the 
reality of the trial of every individual now, as to his final 
salvation, is affected by the concealed purpose of God con- 
cerning itsissue. He acts under full responsibility, notwith- 
standing the purpose of God. And this principle does ex- 
plain the words of Christ, “If ye will receive,” &c., as we 
have paraphrased and interpreted them. God foreordained 
the rejection and death of Christ at his first advent; neither 
Jew nor Gentile could have been saved without; he or- 
dained the postponement of the kingdom for the gathering 
in of an elect church; he ordained a second advent of the 
Messiah, not in humiliation but in glory; and, as we be- 
lieve, a second harbinger to herald his approach. This har- 
binger, we believe, is announced in Mal. iv. 5, “ Behold I 
will send unto you Elijah the prophet before the coming of 
the great and dreadful day of the Lord.” This also is en- 
tirely consistent with Christ’s words in his address to the 
people after the messengers of John had departed; and it 
gives significancy to his closing words, “ He that hath ears 
to hear, let him hear.” As much as to say, What I have 
just said concerning John is worthy of profoundest thought 
—see to it that ye be not offended in me. 

While on this passage, we cannot but notice the mon- 
strous perversion which is commonly made of our Lord’s 
assertion of John (Matt. xi. 11, and Luke vii. 28), “ He that 
is least in the kingdom of heaven is greater than he,” mean- 
ing John the Baptist. The perversion is—treating it as 
meaning that in this present time, and ever since Christ’s 
death, any and every regenerate person is greater than John 
the Baptist was. Some, less bold and sweeping, confine it to 
Christian ministers and teachers who are truly regenerate. 
Are, then, the least gifted and sanctified of our Presbyterian, 
Congregational, or Baptist ministers, greater than John’ the 
Baptist, who was confessedly greater than Daniel, Isaiah, 
and Moses? It is surprising that any sober man will hazard 
and maintain such an assertion (see Doddridge, Expos. 
Matt. xi. 11). In what respect greater? In knowledge, it 
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is said, of the Christian dispensation and its doctrines. But 
did not John understand the character and mission of Christ ¢ 
The record of John the Evangelist on the testimony of the 
Baptist would seem to be decisive on this point (see John 
iii. 25-36). John the Baptist understood his own rejection, 
‘He must increase, but I must decrease.” He understood 
Christ’s rejection also at his then present advent, notwith- 
standing his words, “‘ He must increase ;” for he adds, verse 
32, “ And what he (Christ) hath seen and heard, that he 
testifieth, and no man receiveth his testimony.” He under- 
stood his second advent and exaltation as manifested king 
when he should come. “The Father loveth the Son, and 
hath given all things into his hand.” He understood the 
way of salvation by faith, instead of by works, the great 
and distinguishing doctrine of the Christian religion. “ He 
that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life, and he that 
believeth not the Son shall not see life, but the wrath of 
God abideth on him” (ver. 36). He did not preach to the 
Jews all that he knew of Christ’s rejection, and the calling 
of the Gentiles in the place of the Jews—that may have 
been inconsistent with the trial they were passing through 
—but that John understood these purposes of God there can 
be little doubt, especially when we consider the declaration 
of the angel to Zacharias, “ He shall be filled with the Holy 
Ghost even from his mother’s womb.” This implies, first, 
his regenerate state, and then his exalted attainments in ho- 
liness and knowledge, making him a prophet not second to 
any who had preceded him. To such straits we are driven 
if we insist that the kingdom of heaven, in this passage, 
“ He that is least in the kingdom of heaven is greater than 
he,” refers only to this present dispensation. On the con- 
trary, it refers to the glorious kingdom which our Lord will 
set up on this earth; which he then would have set up had 
the Jews received him, but which now awaits its unknown 
time. He that is least in that kingdom is greater than any 
prophet in his fallen, militant state, on the unregenerated 
earth. This is the true meaning, the other is a monstrous 
perversion. 

To resume. The view we advocate is supported by the 
emphatic denial of John that he was Elijah. The Jews 
undeniably expected Elijah the prophet— Why say the 
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scribes that Elias must first come?” said the disciples to 
Christ, on coming down from the Mount of Transfiguration. 
The Jews sent priests and Levites to John, saying, “ Who 
artthou? . . . Artthou Elias?” These passages show 
demonstrably that the Jews expected Elijah—Elijah the 
Tishbite—to come. And Mal. iv. 5 was the authority, for 
aught that appears their only authority; for Isaiah (xl.) 
does not call any one by name—he does not say, The voice 
of Elijah crying in the wilderness, but The voice of him 
that crieth in the wilderness. And Mal. (iii. 1) calls no one 
by name, but only, “ Behold I will send my messenger.” 
On the contrary, in Mal. iv. 5, a name is mentioned, the in- 
dividual is pointed out, “ Behold I will send unto you Eli- 
jah the prophet.” The Jews expected him, and justly, 
until an interpreter should arise to show the contrary. 
They also expected, undoubtedly, that he would appear 
under his own proper name, and announce himself as such. 
Therefore when John appeared with such authority, and 
impressed the people with such awe, the rulers were taken 
by surprise, and sent to him earnestly demanding, Art thou 
Elias—thou hast the garb, the manners, the boldness of that 
prophet—art thou he? John denied emphatically and ab- 
solutely, “ No, lam not.” “Who then?” they cried more 
earnestly. And he said, “I am the voice of one crying in 
the wilderness,” I am indeed the one of whom Isaiah spoke, 
but not the one of whom the prophet Malachi (iv. 5) speaks, 
for he specifies Elijah the prophet, and I am not he. He 
might also have said, perhaps he did, I am indeed the mes- 
senger going before the face of the Lord to prepare his way 
(Mal. iii. 1), but I am not Elijah the prophet. Now, since 
the Jews manifestly had in mind only Mal. iv. 5, and were 
thinking only of Elijah the Tishbite, John could not, in sin- 
cerity and faithfulness, have made that concise denial with- 
out a qualification. The Jews had a right to ask the ques- 
tion, and John, one would think, ought to have added, if he 
understood Mal. iv. 5, 6, as modern critics do, You misun- 
derstand the prophet—he does not mean Elijah the Tish- 
bite, but only a tropical Elijah, the same as he means by 
messenger in a preceding verse. I am indeed the tropical 
Elijah, but not Elijah the prophet. That John added no 
such explanation of their proof text, is evidence that he did 
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not understand the verse in question as modern critics do. 
We press this argument. The Jews understood Mal. iv. 5 
to mean Elijah the prophet. John is aware that they so 
understood it, and yet by his unqualified denial leaves them 
in their error. Could John do this consistently with his 
known simplicity and godly sincerity? Wethink not. But 
if, on the other hand, he admitted that Mal. iv. 5 contem- 
plated a different person from the one intended in Mal. iii. 
1, then was his appeal to Isaiah xl. pertinent and direct. 

We pass next to consider the question whether the pro- 
phecies in Isa. xl. and Mal. iii. 1, were wholly fulfilled in 
John the Baptist, or but partially. Isaiah xl. manifestly 
begins a new series, commonly called “ the later prophecies 
of Isaiah,” and they are all employed in describing the advent 
of Messiah to suffer, and his advent to reign, together with 
the times which shall succeed each. This series opens with 
the following consolatory and magnificent language : “‘ Com- 
fort ye, comfort ye my people, saith your God. Speak ye 
comfortabiy to Jerusalem, and cry unto her that her war- 
fare is accomplished, that her iniquity is pardoned ; for she 
hath received of the Lord’s hand double for all her sins.” 
Immediately follows the passage which the New Testament 
declares repeatedly, was spoken of John the Baptist: “The 
voice of him that crieth in the wilderness, prepare ye the 
way of the Lord, make straight in the desert a highway for 
our God. Every valley shall be exalted, and every mountain 
and hill shall be made low; and the crooked shall be made 
straight and the rough places plain. And the glory of the 
Lord shall be revealed, and all flesh shall see it together 
(Luke, All flesh shall see the salvation of God), for the 
mouth of the Lord hath spoken it:” it cannot fail. The 
four succeeding verses enforce the immutability of the pro- 
mise and the certainty of its accomplishment, by a contrast 
between the frailty of man and the stability of the word of 
God. Verses 9-11 revert to the opening promise, and 
repeat it by a sublime apostrophe :— 


“© Zion, that bringest good tidings, get thee up into the high 
mountain : O Jerusalem, that bringest good tidings, lift up thy voice 
with strength ; lift i¢ up, be not afraid ; say unto the cities of Judah, 
Behold your God! Behold the Lord Gop will come with strong 
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hand, and his arm shall rule for him: behold, his reward is with 
him, and his work before him. He shall feed his flock like a shep- 
herd : he shall gather the lambs with his arm, and carry them in his 
bosom, and shall gently lead those that are with young.” 


That this passage describes the first advent of our Lord, 
and John his harbinger, there is no doubt, since events have 
fulfilled it by the testimony of the New Testament writers. 
John appeared as predicted, and our Lord followed. But 
what shall we say of the accomplishment of the blessings ? 
They were not fulfilled either in the letter or spirit of the 
prophecy, save in a very limited degree. The nation re- 
jected first the harbinger, and then the Lord himself. 
Instead of the word of the Lord being a real comfort, and 
the warfare of his people being accomplished and her 
iniquity pardoned, it resulted in the entire opposite. 
There have followed to the Jewish people eighteen hundred 
years of deeper degradation and more intense suffering 
than they ever before endured. Judicial blindness also 
fell on them. The blessings of Isaiah’s oracle were really 
and sincerely offered them by God, but they thrust him 
away. Nor can it be shown that the blessings of that 
oracle have been enjoyed in full, or anything like it, by the 
Gentile world ; for ever since the advent, but a very, very 
small part of the Gentile world have seen, in the spiritual 
sense, the salvation of God. But the prophecy says, all flesh 
shall see it together. Nothing like this has been experi- 
enced by any of the fifty-four generations since the advent. 
Much more, when we run through the remaining chapters 
of Isaiah and contemplate the boundless extent of good 
things promised both to Jew and Gentile, temporal and 
spiritual, in the latter days, is this conviction forced upon 
us,—see especially chap. lx. That Isaiah’s prophecy of 
John the Baptist and the blessings he heralded is accom- 
plished in full, with the facts before us, is incredible. 

The same of Mal. iii. 1-4: 


“Behold, I will send my messenger, and he shall prepare the way 
before me: and the Lord, whom ye seek, shall suddenly come to 
his temple, even the messenger of the covenant, whom ye delight in : 
behold, he shall come, saith the Lord of hosts. 
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“But who may abide the day of his coming? and who shall 
stand when he appeareth? for he is like a refiner’s fire, and like 
fullers’ soap. 

“ And he shall sit as a refiner and purifier of silver: and he shall 
purify the sons of Levi, and purge them as gold and silver, that they 
may offer unto the Lord an offering in righteousness. 

“Then shall the offering of Judah and Jerusalem be pleasant unto 
the Lord, as in the days of old, and as in former years.” 


This prophecy is more specific and it is more limited to 
Israel than the prophecy of Isaiah, for the Gentiles do not 
seem to be brought into view at all. The prophecy was 
fulfilled to a certain extent in the advent of John and the 
Messiah. John did prepare the way, and the Lord did sud- 
denly appear in his temple. But again the facts stare us in 
the face: John and our Lord were both rejected by the 
nation, and the offering of Judah and Jerusalem were not 
and never have become pleasant unto the Lord. The nation 
increased in wickedness, including priests and Levites, in an 
unexampled degree, until its utter dispersion. To call the 
few who were truly converted under the preaching of John 
a fulfilment of Malachi as compared with Isaiah, is con- 
founding and bewildering. It was no fulfilment, but it was 
frustration and disappointment of expected blessings, that 
is, in respect to the conversion of the Jews and of the Gen- 
tile world. True, it accomplished the purposes of God in 
the offering of the atoning sacrifice and the introduction of 
a system of grace to the Gentiles, from among whom “God 
would take out a people for his name,” viz. an elect church. 
But it was not the fulfilment of Malachi and Isaiah in re- 
spect to the proposed results of John’s mission within any 
assignable limits. The blessings remain to be realized in a 
future age. 

What now is the explanation? We know of no key but 
that which has been hinted at before in the course of these 
remarks. It is this: God in his infinite wisdom foreordained 
two advents of the Messiah and two harbingers ; for it was 
impossible that humanity should be saved but through a 
suffering Messiah. He is therefore revealed in the Old 
Testament in two characters, as suffering and as reigning, 
as priest and as king. But it was not consistent with the 
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purposes of God that those two characters should be brought 
out in such clearness and order as that the Jewish people 
should see at a glance the design of God; for there was a 
great moral trial through which that people were to pass 
as a nation. Now to have unfolded in full this design, viz. 
that the Jews should reject their king and crucify him, would 
have given them such a shock as might have essentially in- 
terfered with their proper responsibilities as moral agents, 
each standing on his own responsibility, and the aggre- 
gate of individuals making up the responsibility of the 
nation. 

Another design was to show the utter incompatibility of 
the salvation of men with an economy of law. Under such 
an economy the Jews had been from Moses onward, having 
every advantage and opportunity of becoming good and 
being saved through such a system, if salvation were possi- 
ble by it. But every successive order of things which God 
established, under Moses, under the judges, under the kings, 
through all the captivities even down to Christ, proved 
abortive. And now the last and greatest trial was to be 
made, whether the Jews would receive the king who had 
been predicted or not. John, his harbinger, came and 
preached the kingdom as nigh,—Repent ye, and do works 
meet for repentance, and all the blessings of that kingdom 
are yours forthwith. Christ followed in his steps and 
preached the same,—The kingdom of heaven is even within 
you, as a people; if ye will receive John he shall be to you 
all that Elijah the prophet, according to the prediction, 
could be. And without telling them in so many words, I 
am the Christ, he appealed constantly to his mighty works ; 
so that they really should be without excuse if they rejected 
him, having the means of arriving at the truth by reason- 
able inference of their own. Beyond all question, if the 
prophets had predicted Christ’s rejection with more plainness 
than Isaiah in his fifty-third chapter, and if our Lord himself 
from the outset had proclaimed publicly, as he did to his 
disciples privately at a later period,—I am the Christ, and 
the Jews will reject me ; the trial could not have been so 
complete as it was in the circumstances in which they were 
actually placed. 


But the Gentiles also, in the purposes of God, were to be 
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put under a special trial, and it was in those purposes, when 
the Jews finally rejected Christ, to insert another dispensa- 
tion, a dispensation of special grace, in which he would cull 
from out of the Gentiles an elect church before the setting 
up his kingdom in its glory ; and of the continuance-of this 
neither the prophets nor our Lord himself gave any clue. 
With more light from the development of events we can 
see how this trial with the Jews was accomplished, and also 
something of its progress with the Gentile world, and in 
general we can note the stately march of the purposes of 
God in successive dispensations, in a way which the Jews 
with less light and in their obstinacy could not. God, in 
fact, postponed the setting up of the kingdom an indefinite 
period, im order that Christ might fulfil the necessities of 
the case by offering himself an atoning sacrifice for the sins 
of the world, both Jew and Gentile. And here we find an 
analogy, as before observed, between the trial of the Jewish 
people then, as a nation, and the trial of every individual 
now, in respect to his salvation. The purpose of God is 
fixed but concealed. If it were openly declared, the proper 
trial of the individual would be materially affected; but the 
purpose being concealed, each acts, in view of motives 
and under various influences, on his own responsibility ; and 
thus lays a basis for the righteous judgment of God in the 
day of account. 

This reasoning we are sure will help to explain many ap- 
parent difficulties in interpreting the ancient predictions 
concerning Christ and his kingdom, especially in referring 
this prophecy to his first advent, that to his second—a diffi- 
culty which has tasked the powers of the most sober and 
candid commentators. Who can have failed to observe 
how often Isaiah and other prophets conjoin to predictions 
of the first advent, with no note of difference in time, events 
which cannot possibly be referred to the first advent, or any 
period since? A remarkable example is found in Isa. xi. 
The prophet opens with the first advent, but the events he 
immediately describes are such as the world has not begun 
to see; they can only be referred to a time yet future, to 
be introduced by agencies wholly extraordinary and mira- 
culous. Mr. Barnes describes it thus :—“The prophet has 
the whole future before him; but as in viewing a literal 
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landscape, ranges of mountains "will conceal intermediate 
valleys, so in respect to intervals of time and their events, 
the prophet does not perceive, or he disregards those inter- 
vals, being wrapt by the excess of glory beyond,”—a view 
in which we fully concur. Again, one prophecy envelopes 
another, and that other is taught by the symbolic action of 
the first. Ahaz refuses to receive a sign that the plots of 
Syria and Samaria against Judah shall not be successful. 
Isaiah forces one upon him: “ A virgin shall conceive and 
bear a son, and they shall call his name Immanuel ;” and 
before his earliest maturity, that is, before he is two or 
three years old, Syria and Samaria shall be ruined. The 
prophecy in the outward was literally and exactly accom- 
plished within the time specified ; but the Evangelists tell 
_ us this was also a prophecy of far greater events,—the Im- 
manuel of the time of Ahaz was the prophecy of a greater 
Immanuel, even Jesus of Nazareth ; born in Bethlehem ; Sa- 
viour, not of Jews only, but of Gentiles also. This symbolic 
teaching by prophecy, that is, making one prophecy the 
vehicle of another, has a close resemblance to Christ’s sym- 
bolic action in cursing the barren fig tree on the week of his 
passion. The fig tree is the Jewish nation, having rejected 
their king, and filled up the measure of their iniquity. The 
cursing of the tree was a prediction both of the speedy 
withering of the tree itself, and of the calamities which were 
about to overwhelm the Jewish nation. So Daniel sets him- 
self to determine from the prophecies of Jeremiah the pre- 
cise terminus. of the Babylonian captivity, with the fond 
expectation that that was to be the end of desolations for his 
people. But the angel unfolds to him that the prophecy of 
Jeremiah enveloped a captivity of much longer duration— 
not seventy years simply, but seven times seventy years be- 
fore even the promised Messiah should appear; and more- 
over, that Messiah should be cut off for his people in the 
latter great week. Connecting these teachings with the 
other visions (Dan. ii. and vii.), he would see the ultimate 
establishment of the kingdom in its glory postponed an 
indefinite, but very long period. The captivity of the 
nation, in fact, continued under the Persians, the Macedo- 
nians, the Syrians, the Romans, until Christ came; and 
surely it has continued ever since, in the utter dispersion of 
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the people. The Maccabean princes, for the forty years’ 
duration of their power, were not kings in the line of Christ, 
and Herod was an Idumean alien and usurper. The throne 
of Judah still awaits the occupancy of Shiloh, when he 
shall come again. Prevented in the purposes of God from 
assuming it at his first advent, he shall sit down upon it at 
his second. Thus is one prophecy connected imperceptibly 
with another, or passes into another like a dissolving view, 
or is enveloped within the folds of another; and it is so, 
because the purposes of God respecting a suffering, rejected 
Messiah, before he should become a reigning triumphant 
Messiah, required for the proper trial of his people a degree 
of obscurity, dimness, cloud, which the progress of events 
has been clearing away. Nevertheless, this involution of 
one prophecy within another is not a double sense in the 
odious signification of that phrase, such as the Jewish rab- 
bins and some Christian teachers have employed in ways 
and for purposes most disastrous to the interests of truth. 
The involution of prophecy, such as we have now contem- 
plated, is a profound subject, and not to be discarded by a 
simple allusion to the extravagances of Origen and his follow- 
ers, in the applications, forced and grotesque, of a double 
sense. 

In review of this part of our subject, what stands in the 
way of the conclusion that the prophecies of Isaiah con- 
cerning “ the voice,” and of Malachi concerning “ the mes- 
senger,” have not been completely fulfilled in John the 
Baptist? He did come at the appointed time, it is true; he 
did proclaim to the Jews the time as come for the bestow- 
ment and realization of the magnificent blessings promised 
by God through all the sacred bards. So far the work of 
John was fulfilled according to prediction; but the great 
results contingent on his cordial reception by the Jews— 
these were not fulfilled either in the apostolic age nor have 
been since. The Mightier One himself came and stood 
ready to assume the long-lost diadem of the nation, and fulfil 
on God’s part the covenants made with Abraham and 
David. “If ye will, even now, receive him, the harbinger, 
he shall be to you the Elias which, if ye do not receive him, 
is yet for to come.” They heard the message of John and 
of Our Lord, they deliberated on it, but they deliberately 
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made up their minds to refuse the boon. They said, we will 
not have this man to reign over us—crucify him, crucify 
him—his blood be on us and on our children. How could 
the blessing be imparted to the unbelieving, impenitent, in- 
fatuated nation? Why should not God take the kingdom 
from them and remove to an indefinite time the day of its 
fruition? And why should he not in the meanwhile ex- 
tend his special grace to a people other than they? And 
why should he not say through the prophet Malachi, 
foreseeing the rejection of the first messenger,—why should 
he not say in the very last paragraph of the Old Testa- 
ment canon, “ Behold I will send unto you Elijah the 
prophet before the great and dreadful day of the Lord; and 
he shall do all, in the preparatory work, which the figura- 
tive Elijah will try to do but fail to accomplish; he shall, 
in fact, turn the hearts of the fathers to the children, and 
the hearts of the children to the fathers, and I will no longer 
smite the earth with a curse? This seems to us in perfect 
consistency with his sending first, what Christ virtually de- 
nominates a figurative Elijah who should fail of Azs purpose, 
though not of God’s purpose, and afterwards sending the 
real Elijah who should not fail in any sense of his purpose, 
but in very deed and truth introduce the King of kings and 
Lord of lords to his glorious throne on the regenerated earth. 
What the details of that preparatory work may be, what 
the mode and manner in which it shall be accomplished, it 
would be presumption to declare. The details and the mode, 
like the time when it shall occur, are among the secret things 
known only to God. 





Arr. IV.—Tue Insprration or THE Scriptures. 


Tue Inspreation or Hoty Scrrerure. Its Nature and Proof. 
Eight Discourses, preached before the University of 
Dublin. By William Lee, A.M., Fellow and Tutor of 
Trinity College. New York: R. Carter & Brothers. 1857. 


Tax bold and specious assaults on the Inspiration of the 
Scriptures within the last few years, by parties whose ta- 
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lents, speculations on other subjects, and popularity, have 
given weight and a wide currency to their opinions, render 
it peculiarly desirable that the subject should be re-consi- 
dered by the friends of the Bible, the error of the principles 
pointed out on which they proceed who deny its Divine ori- 
gin and authority, and answers given to their allegations 
and objections. There are two classes that deny the Inspi- 
ration of the Scriptures—one that found their denial on I 
their philosophy of man, God, and the universe; and one 
that build it on the contents of the Scriptures themselves. 
The theories of Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Schleiermacher, He- 
gel, virtually deny the fact and possibility of a revelation, 
by denying that there are any evidences of God’s existence ; 
asserting that he is but an idea, and the external universe 
but a conception that has its sole ground in the mind, and 
representing the mind, therefore, as comprising in itself, 
and as being the sole cause of, all of which it has any 
knowledge. That part of its thoughts, accordingly, if it 
has any, that correspond to the contents of the Bible, are 
the product solely of its own powers, and are no more in- 
spired or authoritative than any of its other thoughts that 
are marked by equal genius. This theory is openly main- 
tained by Schleiermacher, Coleridge, Morell, Parker, and 
many others. They are, in fact, Pantheists, holding that 
either God and the mind, or God and the universe, are one; 
and thus deifying each individual, raise the thoughts, and 
all the thoughts of all, to the same rank as to authority, and 
preclude the possibility that any one should be any more 
inspired than any other. The other class reject the Bible 
chiefly because of the nature of its contents; some alleging 
that its laws, its doctrines, and the purposes it expresses, 
could not have proceeded from a being of infinite intelli- 
gence and benignity; and others asserting that its state- 
ments are marked by errors, inconsistencies, and contradic- 
tions, that render it incredible that it can have proceeded 
from an all-knowing, all-truthful, and all beneficent being. 
Mr. Lee’s volume is a most timely and important contri- 
bution to the vindication of the Bible from these assaults. 
He does not, indeed, enter into a formal confutation of the 
idealistic theory of Kant and Fichte, on which the inspira- 
tion and existence itself of the Scriptures, as a volume, 
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are in effect denied by Schelling, Coleridge, and their 
school, who make each man his own God and his own pro 
phet; but, proceeding on the fact that there is a personal 
God, and an external universe, and that man is such a de- 
pendent being as his consciousness proclaims him to be, he 
demonstrates, by a variety of proofs, that the Bible is the 
word of God, and written by his inspiration; and gives 
answers to the leading objections that are alleged against 
its divine origin and authority. 

He first defines the nature and sphere of Inspiration. His 
leading doctrines on this subject are, that there is in the 
Scriptures a divine and a human element, and that Reve- 
lation is to be distinguished from Inspiration. 


“The Bible presents to us, in whatever light we regard it, two 
distinct elements—the Divine and the Human. This is a matter of 
fact. On the one band God has granted a Revelation ; on the other, 
human language has been made the channel to convey, and men 
have been chosen as the agents to record it. From this point all 
theories on the subject of Revelation take their rise, and all the va- 
rieties of opinion respecting it have sprung, from the manner in 
which the fact referred to has been taken into account. There are 
two leading systems in this department of theology; the one sug- 
gested by the prominence assigned to the Divine element, the other 
resulting from the undue weight attached to the Human. The for 
mer of these systems practically ignores the Human element of the 
Bible, and fixes its exclusive attention on the Divine agency exerted 
in its composition. This system admits, and can admit of no de- 
grees. . . . According to it, each particular doctrine and fact 
contained in the Scripture, whether in all respects naturally and ne- 
cessarily unknown to the writers, or which, although it might have 
been ascertained by them, they were not, in fact, acquainted with ; 
or, in fine, everything, whether actually known to them, or know- 
able by ordinary means, was in fact not only committed to writing 
under the infallible assistance and guidance of God, but is to be 
ascribed to the special and immediate suggestion, embreathment, 
and dictation of the Holy Ghost. Nor does this hold true merely 
with respect to the sense of Scripture, and the facts and sentiments 
therein recorded, but every word, phrase, and expression, and the 
order of their arrangement, was supplied and dictated to the writers 
by the Spirit of God. For the present I shall merely observe, that 
while I can by no means accept this system as correct, or consistent 
with the facts to be explained, it-will,be my object to establish, in 
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the broadest extent, all that its supporters desire to maintain, namely, 
the infallible certainty, the indisputable authority, the perfect truth- 
FSulness of every part of Holy Scripture. 

“The characteristic of the other system to which I have alluded, 
and to which the great majority of the modern theories of Inspira- 
tion are to be referred, is that of ascribing undue prominence to the 
Human element of the Bible. I must content myself here with 
briefly stating the three heads to which the varieties of opinion 
which may be traced to this source may be reduced. 

“1. To the first head may be referred those writers who have 
changed the formula, ‘The Bible is the word of God, into ‘The 
Bible contains the word of God.’ Writers of this class, while they 
generally shrink from absolutely drawing the line between what is 
and what is not inspired, yet broadly assert as well the possibility 
as the existence of imperfections in Scripture, whether resulting 
from limited knowledge, or inadvertence, or defective memory on 
the part of its authors. Such imperfections are often restricted to 
unimportant matters. 

“2. Under the second head may be placed the different hypo- 
theses which assume various Degrees of Inspiration ; the Divine in- 
fluences by which the sacred writers were actuated, being supposed 
to have been universal, but unequally distributed. The tendency of 
all such hypotheses is to fine down to the minutest point, if not alto- 
gether to deny, the agency of the Holy Spirit in certain portions of 
the Bible. 

“3. The third head comprises Schleiermacher and his followers, 
the Shibboleth of whose school, in brief, is this, ‘ The letter killeth, 
the spirit giveth life.’ The idea of Revelation, according to Schleier- 
macher, is confined to the person of Christ ;—the notion of Inspira- 
tion, he considers, to be one of completely subordinate importance 
in Christianity : the sole power which the Bible possesses, of con- 
veying a Revelation to us, consisting in its aiding in the awaken- 
ment and elevation of our religious consciousness; in its presenting 
to us a mirror of the history of Christ; in its depicting the intense 
religious life of his first followers; and in its giving us the letter 
through which the Spirit of truth may be brought home in vital 
experience in the human heart.” [That is, he means, it is a revela- 
tion by virtue of what it excites the mind to, not by what it communi- 
cates to it; it is the means of inspiration, just as the influences that 
awaken the faculties of a poet to lofty thoughts are the means of 
inspiration to him.] 

“TI now proceed to that view of Inspiration to establish which 
will be the object of the present inquiry. 
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“In whatever manner we conceive the Bible to convey to us a 
Revelation, we must, from the nature of the case, recognise its two 
elements. Without the Divine element, it would cease to be a Re- 
velation; without the Human, the communication from God would 
have been confined to the individual to whom it was originally 
made. The whole analogy of nature, too, teaches us that God ac- 
complishes all his ends by the intervention of certain means. Here 
the end is the conveyance of Divine truth; while the office of the 
means is to exhibit that truth in those aspects in which it can be 
grasped by man. That it should be possible for man to apprehend 
it, it must present itself in forms that are within the sphere of hu- 
man conception, and be clothed in human language. To attain this 
object, the same person which gave the message selected the mes- 
senger, and the grounds of this selection we can clearly discern to 
have been the natural capacities and the opportunities, as well as 
the traits of individual character which marked each sacred writer. 
Moses was skilled in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, and Paul who 
had been the Pagan scholar in the school of Tarsus, and the Jewish 
scholar in the schools of Jerusalem, while by his Jewish learning he 
could show from Scripture that Jesus was Christ, could also appeal 
to the hearts of his Gentile hearers in the words of their own philo- 
sophers and poets. No less conducive to the successful communica- 
tion of Divine truth, was the calling into activity the individual 
peculiarities of the agents thus chosen. The keen unbending intel- 
lect of Paul; the practical temperament of James; the heart which 
throbbed alike with zeal and love in the bosom of John, were cho- 
sen in their time to convey the message best suited to each; while 
the principle which linked together the several parts of the chain of 
doctrine thus called into being, was the one Divine Spirit which 
selected, and guided, and inspired each writer. ‘ 

“ According to the view here taken, and which has been termed 
the ‘dynamical’ theory of Inspiration—or that which implies such a 
divine influence as employs man’s faculties according to their natu- 
ral laws—man is not considered as being in any sense the originator 
of the revelation of which God alone is the source, but human agency 
is regarded as the condition under which the Revelation becomes 
known to others. : 

“ The second and no less important condition is supplied by the 
fact which must have forced itself in some shape or other upon 
the attention of every reader of the Bible, and which presents 
another phase of its human element. Certain portions of the Bible 
are, strictly speaking, Revelations ; that is, such as, from their super- 
natural character or the circumstances of the writer who records 
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them, could not have been known to him without a special commu- 
nication from heaven. Other portions, again, are not of this nature. 
The historical incidents, for example, recorded in both the Old and 
New Testament, were such as must frequently have been familiar to 
the sacred writers, either from their observation, or from sources 
that were at their command; and this very fact, like their individual 
peculiarities, is employed by the Holy Spirit as a vehicle of truth 
and a ground of conviction. This may be distinctly seen from the 
case of John, who thus opens his first Epistle. ‘That which was 
from the beginning, which we have heard, which we have seen with 
our eyes, which we have looked upon, and our hands have handled 
of the Word of Life ... that which we have seen and heard declare 
we unto you.’ On this fact, which cannot be gainsayed, rests a dis- 
tinction which claims particular attention, as it forms a leading idea 
of the theory adopted in the present inquiry. The distinction is 
that between Revelation and Inspiration. 

“ By Revelation I understand a direct communication from God 
to man, either of such knowledge as man could not of himself 
attain to, because its subject-matter transcends human sagacity or 
human reason (such, for example, were the prophetical announce- 
ments of the future, and the peculiar doctrines of Christianity), or 
which (although it might have been attained in the ordinary way) 
was not, in point of fact, from whatever cause, known to the person 
who received the Revelation. By Inspiration, on the other hand, 
I understand that actuating energy of the Holy Spirit, in whatever 
degree or manner it may have been exercised, guided by which the 
human agents chosen by God have officially proclaimed his will by 
word of mouth, or have committed to writing the several portions of 
the Bible. I repeat, in whatever degree or manner this actuation by 
the Holy Spirit may have been exercised ; for it should never be forgot- 
ten that the real question with which our inquiry is concerned, is the 
result of this Divine influence as presented to us in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, not the manner according to which it has pleased God that 
this result should be attained.”—Pp. 32-40. 


Having thus presented in his first Lecture his views of 
the conditions and nature of Inspiration, Mr. Lee proceeds 
to prove that the Bible was written by Inspiration, and is 
of “infallible certainty,” “indisputable authority,” and 
“perfect and entire truthfulness in all its parts.” In the 
second Lecture he shows that its inspiration and authority 
have been believed and maintained by the church in all 
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ages. The Divine origin and infallible truthfulness of their 
Scriptures were held universally by the Israelites down 
to the time of their national overthrow by the Romans, 
and through the ages that followed; and though the nature 
of the divine influence under which they were written has 
been much debated from the early centuries, yet it has beer 
the full and unhesitating belief of the Christian church, that 
both the Old and New Testament are literally the word of 
God, and written by the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. It is 
no modern doctrine, but has been the common faith of the 
sanctified of every generation from the days of Moses, who 
penned the first books of the Old Testament, to the present 
time. It enters, in fact, into every act of genuine faith in 
the teachings of the sacred word; for faith in those teach- 
ings, whether they are laws or promises, histories of the 
past or revelations of the future, contemplates them as in- 
dubitably from God, and as a reliable and authoritative 
communication from him; not as possibly only or hypo- 
thetically from him. The moment an historical statement, 
a doctrine, a promise, or a revelation contained in the Bible 
is contemplated as only possibly or hypothetically commu- 
nicated by God, faith in it as from him is impossible. 

In his third Lecture he shows that the two great divisions 
of the Scriptures, the Old and New Testament, are equally 
inspired and of equal authority. This is a point of great 
interest; as recently it is not only denied by a large 
party that the Old Testament is the word of God ; but others 
who profess to receive the New Testament as inspired, main- 
tain that the Old is not in any measure a rule of faith; 
while a still larger class neglect and depreciate it as though 
it had lost its use and were superseded by the gospel. Mr. 
Waldegrave, for example, and his coadjutor in the Prince- 
ton Review, hold it, as we have shown on another page, to 
be so enigmatical and obscure, that it is not to be interpret- 
ed by itself by the proper laws of its language and symbols. 
It must first be ascertained from the New Testament what 
the will of God is on all the subjects respecting which he has 
made a revelation; and then the Old Testament, no matter 
what its language expresses, must be construed in harmony 
with that. But that is in the most flagrant contradiction 
to the representations of those Scriptures themselves, and is 
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an impeachment of the justice and wisdom of God. For it im- 
plies that the Israelites had no certain knowledge of the histo- 
ries, the laws, the promises, or the prophecies of their own 
Testament, and consequently were not guilty in disregard- 
ing them ; and thence were the victims of injustice in all the 
punishments with which they were smitten for their disobe- 
dience. For how could they have any knowledge of the 
import of their Scriptures, if they are so enigmatical and 
uncertain that they cannot be interpreted by themselves by 
the proper laws of language and of symbols? And if there 
were no means within the reach of the Israelites by which 
they could ascertain their meaning, how could they be 
blameable for not understanding and obeying them? But 
this alleged unintelligibleness is in direct contradiction to 
their own representations. God himself everywhere exhibits 
his laws, his promises, his predictions, and the history of his 
dealings with his people and other nations, as perfectly 
intelligible ; the prophets present all their commands, their 
rebukes, their threats, their promises, and their predictions, 
as within the comprehension of their hearers; the pious 
have proceeded in all their obedience on the fact and con- 
viction that they understood the will of God, and they cele- 
brated in all their hymns and acts of worship the righteous- 
ness, wisdom, and grace of his covenants and laws; and the 
secret of the rebellion and apostasy of the nation—it is 
everywhere represented—lay, not in their not knowing, or 
having the means of knowing what the will of God was, 
but in their alienation from him, and preference of the ser- 
vice of false gods. 

To deny that the Old Testament is in any measure a rule 
of faith, leads in like manner to the most fatal results. For, 
to say that there is nothing in the Old Testament which is 
a rule of faith, is equivalent to saying that there is nothing 
taught there which it is essential we should believe. But 
that is to say that there is nothing tanght there respecting 
the being, perfections, rights, acts, will, or purposes of God, 
which it is essential for us to know and believe: and that is 
saying that it is not essential that we should know and 
believe anything respecting his being, character, works, and 
will. 

This denial of the inspiration, authority, or intelligible- 
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ness of the Old Testament, Mr. Lee ably combats, and 
shows that the New Testament itself represents it as 
written by inspiration, and that Christ and the apostles 
everywhere recognise and appeal to it as the word of God, 
and of the most absolute truthfulness and authority. Christ 
said, “Search the Scriptures, the Old Testament,—for they 
are they which testify of me;” and in a vision of the 
Apocalypse, an angel from heaven declared: “ The testi- 
mony of Jesus—is the Spirit of prophecy ;” that is, the 
great theme of the prophetic Spirit is, a testimony re- 
specting Jesus. Christ everywhere made the Old Testa- 
ment the basis of his teaching, and assumed and implied in 
all his discourses that whatever is exhibited in it as the will 
of God, a truth, or a fact, was indubitably such. That 
character is ascribed to it also by the apostles. They allege 
its laws, its promises, its narratives, its predictions as of in- 
dubitable truth; whatever they proved by the Old Testa- 
ment, they treat as proved by divine testimony; and they 
claimed that all the great facts of Christ’s life and death, 
and the objects of his mediation, were foreshown there. Paul 
affirms that in his witness for Jesus to small and great, he 
said, ‘None other things than those which the prophets 
and Moses did say should come.” 

In his fourth Lecture, Mr. Lee treats of the prophetic 
office, and the different modes in which revelations were 
made to the prophets; and-in the fifth, of the attestations to 
those revelations by miracles and prophecy; and, with the 
exception of a few points, on which we cannot wholly 
assent to his views, he handles them with ability. 

In his sixth Lecture, he presents the proofs from the Scrip- 
tures themselves in the representations of the writers, the 
promises to them of divine aid, and the nature of that 
which they record, that they were written by inspira- 
tion. 

The theme of his seventh Lecture—the quotations from 
the ancient Scriptures by the New Testament writers—is of 
great interest. Those references to the Old Testament 
consist of two classes ; those which are strictly prophetical ; 
and those in which the language of the Old Testament is 
employed in the expression of Christian doctrine. In 
regard to the relation in which these passages are alleged, 
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Mr. Lee maintains that it is always in their grammation, 
never in an arbitrary allegorical sense. 


“ While the authors of the New Testament, by their full appreci- 
ation of the deeper meaning conveyed in the words of earlier sacred 
writers, show how widely they differ from that class of expositors, 
who see no further intent in the language of inspiration than its 
naked literal signification; they are at the same time as widely op- 
posed to that other class which fixes its exclusive attention upon the 
allegorical or mystical sense of Scripture. From this latter school 
the inspired penmen are severed by broad lines of distinction. In 
the first place, they assert unconditionally the literal signification 
and historical reality of every narrative in the Bible ; insisting, 
nevertheless, upon the spiritual and heavenly import which under- 
lies the earthly record. Secondly, their use of the Old Testament 
unfolds what the passage to be interpreted, taken in strict connexion 
with its context, actually does mean; in no instance exhibiting the 
capricious and arbitrary subtlety of allegorical expositors, their unna- 
tural applications, or overstrained ingenuity. And thirdly, their 
expositions invariably refer to the grand design of promoting the 
moral welfare of man.”—Pp. 310, 311. 


This is a point of great moment; for if all the historic 
and prophetic passages quoted in the New Testament are 
employed in their literal grammatical sense, in contradis- 
tinction from an allegorical meaning, then their use in that 
sense overthrows the theory of Dr. Fairbairn and others, 
that the predictive meaning of the prophecies is not their 
literal, but a remoter and mystical sense, of which their 
literal meaning is the mere representative. We wish much 
to see a fuller analysis of the quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment, statement of the relations in which they are employed, 
and solution of the difficulties with which they are attended. 

In his last Lecture he treats of the objections that are 
offered against the inspiration of the Scriptures, on the 
ground, Ist, of seeming inconsistencies of the sacred writers 
with each other; 2d, of their inconsistencies with unin- 
spired historians; and 3d, of their contradiction to the facts 
of scienee; and he shows that none of these objections can 
be proved to be valid; that to those of them that are of 
chief importance, ample answers are given ; and that of the 
others there are such probable solutions as to disarm them 
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of their power. Of the first class, many are removed by a 
just exposition of the text; and others, those especially that 
relate to numbers, by supposition of an error of transcribers, 
which the fact that the various readings springing from that 
cause—though generally of little moment—are very nume- 
rous, renders legitimate. Of the second class, a portion are 
set aside by the fact that no such contradiction, as is alleged, 
exists between the sacred and uninspired writers; and 
the others, by the consideration that the objectors proceed 
in them on the assumption that the statements of unin- 
spired writers are to be taken as of course true; which 
is to beg the point to be proved, and is against their known 
character. Those of the third class are answered with 
equal effect. The pretence that the representation in the 
Scriptures, that the sun rises and sets, contradicts the facts 
of astronomy, is discreditable to the intelligence of those 
who offer it. For that and similar language is descriptive 
simply of the phenomena of the heavenly orbs as they ap- 
pear to the senses, and accords with the conceptions man- 
kind universally form of their appearances. It is the lan- 
guage of all nations and of all classes, learned as well as 
unlearned, and astronomers as well as those who are not 
aware that those appearances are caused by the motions of 
the earth, and not by the sun, planets, and stars; and it is 
as expressive of facts as they appear to the senses, as the 
language of scientific astronomy is of the causes of those 
appearances, as they are known to the intellect. The pre- 
text that the facts of geology contradict the statements of 
the Scriptures is equally groundless, though the proper 
proof of it is not given by Mr. Lee. For, in the first place, 
none of the facts of the science can be shown to be incon- 
sistent with the statements of the Scriptures. In the second 
place, the assumption by geologists that the earth has ex- 
isted through an immensely longer period than the Scerip- 
tures represent, is founded, not on the facts of geology, but 
on a gratuitous and false hypothesis respecting the agents 
or causes by which the surface of the earth was brought 
into its present state. A mere inference from a theory 
founded on such an unscientific ground, is not a demon- 
strated truth, and cannot contribute anything towards con- 
victing the Scriptures of contradicting science. 
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The general view of revelation and inspiration main- 
tained by Mr. Lee is undoubtedly correct, and is confirmed 
by the consideration that from the law of our nature we 
cannot receive a train of thought, any more than we can 
communicate one, unless it is clothed in language. Lan- 
guage, at least after childhood, is as absolutely the vehicle 
of thought to us, as it is of our expression of it. We think 
in words, as uniformly, and as necessarily generally, as we 
communicate our thoughts in them, It is not possible, in- 
deed, that a law like the decalogue for example, should be 
communicated to man as a law enjoined by God, except 
through the medium of words. For there is no method of 
commanding and prohibiting, but through words. An ex- 
pression of will must be made by signs of that will, and 
there are no signs of such a will as those commands and 
prohibitions express, but words. A parent, for example, 
would find it literally impossible, except through words, to 
convey to a child as a command from God, the injunction, 
“ Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain:” 
as a name and the use of it, is only possible in speech. So 
also of the commands, “ Remember the Sabbath day to keep 
it holy ;” “ Honour thy father and thy mother, that thy 
days may be long upon the land which the Lord thy God 
giveth thee ;” “Thou shalt not covet,” in distinction from 
* thou shalt not steal ;” if the thoughts themselves could be 
infused into the mind as conceptions, there could be no in- 
dication that they were any more than conceptions, unless 
they were expressed in language. God’s injunction of them 
as laws could only be made by signs of his will: and there 
are no signs, except words, of commands and prohibitions. 
From the nature therefore of what God reveals on the one 
hand, and the law of our minds on the other, a large share of 
the revelations he has made to men, and that are recorded 
in the Bible, were necessarily made through the medium of 
language ; or were clothed, as they were communicated to 
the prophets, in words. The only revelations that were not 
conveyed through words, were made through symbols—or 
representative agents, objects, and acts; and they, by the 
express command of God, were described by the prophets 
and recorded in words. All the revelations, then, con- 
tained in the Bible, of which words alone are made the 
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medium, were originally conveyed in words to the prophets 
who received them, and doubtless in identically those in 
which they are now expressed, as absolutely as they are 
now conveyed to us through that medium ; and the words 
were as much determined by the revealing Spirit, as the 
thoughts themselves were which they were employed to 
express. The inspiring agency of the Spirit, in prompting 
the prophets to record these revelations, accordingly 
secured the use of the words in which they were revealed, 
and are now expressed, as naturally and necessarily as it 
secured the record of the thoughts that were revealed, and 
in the exact forms and relations of their original revelation. 

The denial of the verbal inspiration of the Scriptures is 
thus not only at war with the representations of the Scrip- 
tures themselves, but is in contradiction to the law of our 
minds, that our thoughts are uniformly and necessarily 
clothed in language. 

On the whole, Mr. Lee’s Lectures are a very learned, 
able, and with the exception of here and there a point, 
an accurate work; far more clear in its principles, and 
comprehensive and thorough in its investigations, than any 
other we have seen. Its value is augmented greatly by 
a large body of quotations from the fathers, and medieval 
and modern authors on the subject, and critical and his- 
torical notes, in which he confutes the rationalistic notions 
of Schleiermacher, Coleridge, Morell, and other writers 
of that class, who have exerted so large an influence in 
discrediting the authority of the Bible. The volume will 
be especially serviceable to those in the sacred profession. 





Art. V.—Nores on Sorrerure. 


Luke xxiii. 32. ‘“ And there were also two others : male- 
factors, led with him to be put to death.” * 





* In the folio edition of the authorized translation, published in 1611, and 
in many later editions, this verse is printed, “ And there were also two other 
malefactors led with him,” &c. In some of the earlier English versions it is 
better rendered: “And there were two others, which were evil doers, led,” 
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In such company was our blessed Lord taken to the place 
of crucifixion ; thus fulfilling Isa. liii, 12, “He was num- 
bered with the transgressors.” When we suffer unjustly 
for any cause, we naturally desire that we may not be con- 
founded with those who are really guilty of crimes. But 
in this life just discriminations are not always made. God 
in his providence often permits his true and faithful ser- 
vants to be confounded, in the judgment of men, with those 
who are his enemies. 

Matt. xxvii. 33. ‘‘ And when they were come to a place 
called Golgotha, that is to say, a place of a skull—” 

The word Golgotha is transferred into our version from the 
Greek text. In the Hebrew it properly signifies the head. 
The same word occurs in Exod. xvi. 16, where it is translated 
persons ; and in Num. i. 2, where it is rendered by the 
word names. It occurs also in 2 Kings ix. 35, where it is 
translated skull; in the ancient Greek translation xpaver, 
from which we get the word cranium, and in the Vulgate 
(or ancient Latin translation) Calvarium, from whence the 
supposed place of the crucifixion has been called Mount 
Calvary. 

The common opinion of commentators is, that this place 
was so called from the fact that it was the appointed place 
for the execution of criminals. Grotius, however, found in 
Joshua v. 9, as he supposed, a prophetical allusion to this 
place, and the event which was now about to take place. 

Some commentators adopting the opinion of Grotius, con- 
nect with it a tradition which prevailed extensively in the 
early Christian church, that Adam, the father of our race, 
was buried there; and that God so ordered it, that the re- 
proach of man (that is, his sin) should be expiated at the 
very place where the first sinner of mankind paid the 
penalty of his transgression. Following out the same idea, 
they even understand the words of the apostle Paul in 
Eph. v. 14, as if they were primarily addressed to Adam. 


&e. Both Tyndale and Cranmer omit the word other. “And there were 
two evil doers led with him to be slain.” The error of the authorized version 
is corrected in modern editions, as above. The Rhemish version is: “ And 
there were led also other two, malefactors, with him to be executed.” Wick- 
liff renders thus: “ Also other tweie wicked men weren led with hym to be 
slayn.” 
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It is unnecessary to say, that we have no evidence whatever 
of the burial-place of Adam, and all such interpretations, 
without facts to support them, are at best nothing better 
than fanciful conjectures. Still we may, without rashness, 
so far adopt the idea of Grotius, that the reproach of man 
was at that time and place rolled away or removed ; inas- 
much as a way was at that time opened, in which God 
could be just, and yet justify those who believe in Jesus. 
—See Vossius’ Harm. lib ii. cap. vi. § 16, for a full account 
of this tradition. 

Matt. xxvii. 834. “They gave him vinegar to drink, min- 
gled with gall, and when he had tasted thereof he would 
not drink. ” 

If we turn to Mark xv. 93, we find a different statement, 
which has caused the commentators difficulty. Mark says: 
“ And they gave him to drink wine mingled with myrrh, 
but he received it not.” 

The whole difficulty disappears the moment we receive 
the assertions of both evangelists as true. We have observed 
repeatedly that each evangelist omits some thing that 
another supplies. Accordingly we are to believe that three 
potions were offered our Lord, viz. two at the place called 
Golgotha, and the third, after he had been some time on 
the cross. That mentioned by Matthew was no doubt 
offered him in malice and derision. That mentioned by 
Mark had intoxicating qualities, and was commonly given 
on such occasions. We are here informed that he refused 
both. We should read in this connexion the sixty-ninth 
Psalm, some portions of which can only apply to the Lord 
Jesus Christ (see v. 21). To this cruelty, it has been sup- 
posed by some, Moses alludes Deut. xxxii. 32. A reason 
why the potion mentioned by Mark should be refused, is to 
be found in the priestly office or act our Lord was then 
performing. He was about to lay his body as a victim upon 
the altar, and to enter into the Holy of Holies, as our great 
High Priest, and the law commanded Aaron, “Do not 
drink wine nor strong drink, thou nor thy sons with thee, 
when ye go into the tabernacle of the congregation,” Levit. 
x. 8, 9. 

Luke xxiii. 33. “And when they were come to the place 
called Calvary, there they crucified him.” 
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The word Calvary in this verse, and the word skull in 
Matt. xxvii. 33, are only different translations of the same 
word, so that we might read this verse thus: “ And when 
they were come to the place which is called skull, there 
they crucified him.” The same place, we have seen, was 
also called Golgotha. Whether this place was properly 
a mount may well be doubted. But without enlarging on 
this topic, we may dwell a moment upon the divine simpli- 
city of the evangelists. They only say: “ there they eruci- 
fied him.” They express no astonishment, or compassion, 
or feeling; they indulge in no reflection on the event; no- 
thing declamatory, nothing homiletic. They do not describe 
the torm of the cross—as some commentators essay to do— 
although several different forms were used, nor do they 
speak of the nails by which he was fastened, nor explain 
how it was done, or by whom. All they say is, “ there they 
crucified him.” It is only from the history of the resurrec- 
tion that we learn that nails were driven through his hands 
and his feet. Who, without the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
could thus briefly speak of the eruel death of a much loved 
friend! When the evangelists wrote these brief narratives 
they had learned too much of the mystery of the cross, and 
the place it occupies in the Divine government, to enter 
into details concerning the manner or the means of the 
crucifixion. Were it possible for us to search the wide 
universe, and that too through all the ages of eternity, we 
may well believe it would not be possible to find another 
event so wonderful, so sublime, so far reaching, so enduring 
in its consequences as that noted by these four words. The 
mysteries of all preceding ages terminated in this, and the 
mysteries of all future ages will be opened to the wonder- 
ing universe by the progressive development of this one 
mystery of the cross of Christ. The simple fact speaks infi- 
nitely more than men or angels can ever unfold. Angels 
desire to look into the great fact (1 Pet. i. 12), in the con- 
templation of which, matters of circumstance which might 
interest the curiosity of men, are entirely lost sight of as 
things of no moment. 

Luke xxiii. 33. “There they crucified him and the male- 
factors, one on the right hand and the other on the left” 
(John xix. 18), “and Jesus in the midst.” 
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The sufferings of our Saviour in such company would 
; naturally incline the popular mind to believe that he also 
was a malefactor. But had they understood their own pro- 
phets, which were read in their hearing every Sabbath day 
(Acts xiii. 27), they would have perceived that such com- 
panionship in suffering, so far from casting a doubt upon 
his innocence, proved his Divine mission: for it was writ- 
) ten of the Messiah whom they expected, according to their 

own prophets (Luke xxiv. 25-27), that thus should he suffer. 
For Mark adds, citing Is. liii. 12 :-— 

Mark xv. 28. “And the Scripture was fulfilled which . 
saith, and he was numbered with the transgressors,” that is, 
he was treated as though he were himself a transgressor. 
It is impossible to understand these words of Isaiah of any 
other than the Messiah. Before the coming of Christ, the 
Jews did apply this prophecy to the Messiah, and the 
Chaldee paraphrase (see Walton’s Polyglot) expressly 
names him as the person intended. It is true the author of 
that paraphrase takes the unwarrantable liberty of changing 
the predictions of ignominy and sufferings into victories and 
triumphs, answerable to the hopes of the nation, and worthy, 
as he supposes, of the dignity of Messiah. But the text of 
the prophet, which remains uncorrupted, is irreconcilable 
with the paraphrase, while the paraphrast admits that the 
Messiah is the person really intended by the prophet. 

Had our Lord therefore suffered in company with just 
men, this prediction would not have been accomplished. 
In the strict sense, indeed, it was impossible that he should 
have been numbered in this world with any who were not 
transgressors; for all have sinned and come short of the glory 
of God (Rom. iii. 23). Butit is notin this sense the prophet isto 
be understood. He means flagrant offenders against the laws 
of men, as well as the laws of God. There is also a further 
intimation, which must be noticed. It is probable the Jews 
expected that God would make some distinction between 
him and the notorious offenders with whom he was joined, 
if he were really the promised Messiah. 

This will appear as we proceed. It is sufficient to say at 
present, that the absence of divine interposition, to save 
him from the pains and death of the cross, completed the 
parallel intended by the prophet in these words. “ He was 
VOL. IX.—NO. IV. » 40 
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numbered with the transgressors,” that is, until he had 
finished the work of redemption. 

We observe, however, the words of the prophet are inde- 
finite. He does not say with how many transgressors, nor 
define the place among them he should occupy. But the 
providence of God so arranged these particulars, as to give 
even to his sufferings and shame, the distinction and 
dignity which belonged to him as Messiah. His cross was 
converted into a tribunal or place of regal power, and 
planted between those of the two criminals, at his right 
and left, who, represented the two great classes into which 
he will, at the great day, divide all others (Matt. xxv. 33); 
and from this place of suffering he actually dispensed par- 
don to one of the malefactors, while he left the other to die 
in his crimes. 

Luke xxiii. 34. “Then said Jesus, Father forgive them, 
for they know not what they do.” 

lt is supposed by some, that our Lord, in these words, 
prayed only for the soldiers who were nailing him to the 
cross, and that the prayer was in fact uttered while they 
were performing that act. Others suppose our Lord 
intended to include all who were in any way instrumental 
in procuring his sufferings, and this appears to be the true 
sense of the petition. That the sins of the different actors 
were unequal, there can be no doubt. The Roman soldiers, 
itis probable, were much less enlightened than their governor, 
and he had much less knowledge of divine things than the 
most unlettered Jew. Then again, among the Jews there 
were different degrees of knowledge. Still, none of them 
were aware of the sin they were committing ; because they 
did not understand their own Scriptures, but to a large 
extent had lost their true meaning by false expositions. 
The apostle Peter alludes to their ignorance in extenuation 
of their guilt (Acts iii. 17), while he charges their act upon 
them as a crime, notwithstanding it was done by the 
determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God (Acts ii. 
23). The apostle Paul also declares (1 Cor. ii. 8), in the 
plainest terms, that none of the princes (or great ones) of 
this world knew the mystery of the Lord’s person, and this 
ignorance was necessary, in order to the fulfilment of the 
divine purposes; for had they known really and truly that 
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he was God, manifest in the flesh, the Lord of glory, they 
would not have crucified him. And upon this ground 
partly we suppose our Lord declared, that sins against the 
Son of man (that is, all sins committed against his person, 
while he tabernacled in the flesh) were pardonable, while 
those committed against the Holy Ghost could not be par- 
doned- (Matt. iii. 28, 29, 30; Matt. xii. 31, 32; Luke xii. 
10). Without entering into a full discussion of the reasons 
for this difference, it will be sufficient for the present to say, 
that it depended in part upon the difference between the 
nature and objects of the dispensation of our Lord’s personal 
ministry, and the dispensation of the Holy Spirit. The Son 
of man came to suffer and to lay down his life as a ransom 
for many. The efficacy of his atonement extended even to 
the greatest of sins against his person ; that, even, of taking 
the life, which he came to lay down. But the sin against 
the Holy Ghost has respect to a new dispensation, nor can 
it (as the sin against the Saviour’s person) result in any 
such consequence. It issues in no shedding of blood, where- 
by to remove its guilt. On the contrary, such a sinner can 
only place before himself the fearful expectation of a com- 
ing judgment and fiery indignation which will destroy, not 
save him. 

In this prayer, we have a means of judging of the great- 
ness of the Saviour’s mercy. Though the priests and rulers 
were actuated by hatred and envy, yet he imputes their 
crime rather to their ignorance than to these causes. His 
prayer is general, and for all without distinction. He par- 
dons them, and asks pardon for them, at the very time 
they were adding derision and blasphemy to his sufferings. 
Had he not been truly the Son of God, and the disposer of 
his own gifts, justice would have regulated and given 
limits to his petitions. But as sovereign, he was free, and 
as the Son of God, he had the power over all that he asked 
of his Father ; and from his cross he put up his unqualified 
petition: “ Father forgive them, for they know not what 
they do.” 

How forcibly does this example of the Lord Jesus im- 
press the exhortations of Paul in Rom. xii. 9-21. 
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John xix.19. ) ‘And Pilate wrote a title” (probably at 
the time of his finally passing sentence), 
Mark xv. 26. ‘“‘ The superscription of his accusation,” 
Matt. xxvii. 37. } “And they set it up over his head” 
(on the cross, John xix. 19). 

Luke xxiii. 88. | “in letters of Greek and Latin and He- 
J) brew. 

John xix. 19. “ And the writing was,” 





Matt. xxvii. 37. } “This is Jesus” 

John xix. 19. “ Of Nazareth, the king of the Jews.” 

It was a custom of the Romans to denote either by a 
writing or by the voice of a herald or some minister of jus- 
tice, the cause for which the condemned person suffered. 
When a writing was used, it was suspended from the instru- 
ment of his punishment, or from some other object near. 
A similar custom prevails, it is said, at present in Turkey. 
The Romans called it the Zitwlus, Sueton. in Calig. cap. 32, 
in Domit. cap. 10. John calls it by the same name, xix. 
19; Luke xxiii. 38, uses the word Epigraph. We find an 
example of this custom in the account we have received 
of the martyrdom of Polycarp, a disciple of the apostle 
John. 

If we compare these epigraphs or superscriptions as they 
are given us by the four evangelists, they all differ slightly. 
According to Matthew it was as follows: “This is Jesus, 
the king of the Jews.” According to Mark it was simply, 
“The king of the Jews.” According to Luke, “ This is the 
king of the Jews.” Finally, John readsit, “ Jesus of Naza- 
reth, the king of the Jews.” This discrepancy has been 
urged as an objection against the inspiration of the evan- 
gelists, but without any just ground. Observe—that accord- 
ing to all the evangelists the superscription ended with the 
words, “The king of the Jews.” Matthew prefixes to these 
words, “ This is Jesus;” Luke the words, “This is,” and 
John the words, “ Jesus of Nazareth.” The variation does 
not at all affect the substance of the writing. But we may 
account for it in this way: Pilate wrote it in three different 
languages, and it is not improbable that he slightly varied it 
in each language. Let the objector prove that he did not. 
Thus in the Greek, he may have written, “This is the king 
of the Jews,” while in Latin he may have inserted the name 
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Jesus, “ This is Jesus, the king of the Jews.” Still differently 
he may have worded the inscription in Hebrew, “ Jesus, the 
Nazarene (for that is the word actually used by John), the 
king of the Jews.” Indeed it is far more probable that such 
slight variations existed in the original compositions of 
Pilate, than that he (Pilate) should have translated the sen- 
tence first written, word by word, with exact literality into 
the other two languages. Assuming that such was the fact, 
each evangelist gives the inscription in that one of the forms 
which he preferred, translating it (if he selected the Latin 
or the Hebrew) into the Greek language with substantial 
accuracy. Nor was it necessary that the evangelists should 
preserve the several forms unmixed. They wrote in a lan- 
guage different from those in which two of the superscrip- 
tions were composed, and in so far as the cause or accusation 
set forth in these various titles was concerned, they performed 
the office of translators, and as such, it was their object to 
give the sense rather than the form of the original words. 

John xix. 20-22. “This title then read many of the Jews 
(for the place where Jesus was crucified was nigh unto the 
city, and it was written in Hebrew and Greek and Latin). 
Then said the Chief Priests of the Jews to Pilate: Write 
not ‘The king of the Jews,’ but that he said, ‘I am the 
king of the Jews.’” 

We learn from this passage what the Chief Priests con- 
sidered the substance of the superscription in every one of 
the forms in which it was composed. It was the official 
title ascribed by Pilate to Jesus. 

But why should Pilate write the superscription in three 
languages? The Jews would have preferred that none 
should be written rather than such a one as this, or if this 
must be adopted, they would have preferred it in the lan- 
guage least understood. No doubt Divine Providence 
designed this arrangement for the more extensive promulga- 
tion of the truth it contained. As to Pilate’s motive, we 
may reasonably conjecture that he caused it to be written 
in Latin because it was the language of the Roman empire 
and most proper to be used in all official public acts. It 
was thought essential to the dignity of a Roman magistrate, 
in the times of the republic, to speak only in Latin on pub- 
lic occasions (Val. Max. b. 2, c. 2, § 2). Tiberius the 
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emperor, was a great stickler for this point of Roman 
dignity (Suet. in Tib. c. 71). The inscription was probably 
first written in Latin. A similar one was also written in 
Hebrew, probably because it was the language of the 
country, and in Greek probably because many Hellenist 
Jews, from different countries, were present at that feast, 
and understood no other language but the Greek, which 
indeed was very common in Palestine. 

The inscription was probably written in large letters so 
that it was legible at a distance. It was put in a conspicu- 
ous place where all persons passing by could not fail to see 
it, and the only reason it announced for the mournful spec- 
tacle, was the fact that he was “the king of the Jews.” 
To the mind of a Jew at that time, this title was equiva- 
lent to Messiah or Christ; the great king promised by the 
prophets and expected by the nation from the time of 
Abraham. The Magi or wise men from the East, Herod, 
the chief priests, and the scribes, so understood this title 
(Matt. ii. 1-6). 

By this superscription, therefore, Pilate virtually declared 
him to be the Messiah—as truly as the evangelist Matthew 
did when he described him as the Christ the Son of David, 
the Son of Abraham (Matt. i. 1). Thus understood, we can 
imagine how offensive this designation must have been to 
the Priests who had so perseveringly demanded the cruci- 
fixion of the Lord Jesus. It was the testimony of the judge 
and governor against them, as the murderers of their own 
Messiah ; of that king who was the expectation and the 
glory of the nation. They felt the force of the epigraph, 
as their appeal to Pilate showed. Some persons perceive 
in it a sneer at the hope of the nation, and an insinuation 
that such would be the end of all who should assume that 
character in opposition to the Roman power; but we take a 
different view, as will be seen from the passage next 
noticed. 

John xix. 22. “Pilate answered, what I have written I 
have written.” 

We learn from this passage that Pilate regarded the super- 
scription as his own act, and whatever might have been his 
motive in preparing it, he declared by this title a momen- 
tous truth, as did Caiaphas when he prophesied the death 
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of the Lord Jesus (John xi. 49-51). But let us pause a 
moment on this circumstance; had some passer-by merely 
remarked that the superscription was not correct, and that 
it ought to have been so written as to charge the sufferer 
with usurping the royal office—or had the chief priests 
done no more than complain of it among themselves, or 
before the people, there would have been some ground to 
suppose that Pilate had adopted this form of words inad- 
vertently and that he would have instantly ordered it to be 
altered had his attention been called to it. The providence 
of God, however, took care to remove all grounds for such 
suppositions. The priests were made to feel the full force 
of the inscription, and to foresee the consequences to them 
and their nation of this acknowledgment of the Lord Jesus, 
by public authority, as the king of the Jews. They there- 
fore assemble and proceed formally in a body to Pilate, 
from whom thus far, they had extorted everything they 
desired, and represent to him the error of the superscrip- 
tion and how easy it was to make it exactly correct. Write 
not “The king,” but write “ He said I am the king,” &c. 
Such a change they would naturally say was necessary as 
well for his honor as their own, since a real legitimate title 
to royalty could not have made him a criminal, but only 
the usurpation of royalty. “Say not therefore that he is 
the king; but that he claimed to be the king of the Jews. 
You have as great an interest to make this change as we 
have.” 

Judging from the compliant disposition of Pilate thus far, 
we should not have anticipated inflexible firmness, in a 
matter seemingly so slight, so reasonable, and so well 
calculated to cover up his own iniquity. What Pilate’s 
motive was for peremptorily refusing to alter a letter of 
the superscription, it would be useless to inquire. It may 
have been his natural obstinacy, perverseness of temper, or 
he may have regarded the request of the priests an imperti- 
nent interference in his concerns, or he may have been 
unconscious of any motive. However this may be, we see 
clearly an overruling Providence both in dictating the 
words of the title and in preventing the slightest change of 
it. Pilate wrote this, not of himself, but being the governor 
of Judea, there was a necessity that by a public authentic 
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act, he should announce to the world, from the cross itself, 
the true character of the Lord Jesus, and that character as 
the only cause for which he suffered. Had Pilate been a 
prophet of God, speaking by the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit, he could not have given a more fitting answer to 
this insidious request of the chief priest—“ What I have 
written, I have written—” It was God’s truth, and not to 
be changed. 

John xix. 23. “Then the soldiers, when they had 
crucified Jesus, took his garments and made four parts, to 
every soldier a part—and also his coat.” 

By this passage we know the number of soldiers who 
participated in crucifying our Lord. It was the usage 
among the Romans (as has been observed already) that sol- 
diers should execute sentences of death pronounced by civil 
magistrates. It was also their usage (as it is still in some 
countries) that the clothes of the criminal should belong to 
the executioners of the sentence. Humanity was not com- 
monly the virtue of a Roman soldier. On the contrary, 
his ferocity, when but little excited, became worse than 
brutal. We may regard our Lord’s human frame as a lamb 
among four wolves, who rudely stretch it on the cross, and, re- 
gardless of his patience and mildness, nail to it his outstretched 
limbs, and then hastily and roughly raise and plant it in the 
place prepared for it. This done, they take their seats near 
by, and unfeelingly divide his clothing between them. 

But the scene suggests other reflections. Our blessed 
Lord, on one occasion, in allusion to his own poverty said, 
“ The foxes have holes, the birds of the air nests, but the 
Son of man hath not where to lay his head,” Matt. viii. 20. 
Here we behold him nailed to a hard cross—his head 
crowned with thorns—his clothing divided before his eyes 
by his executioners, and he bearing the shame of naked- 
ness. This also was predicted, Ps. xxii. 18. Yet this was 
he of whom it was written in another Psalm (civ. 2), “ Who 
covereth himself with light as with a garment,”—and the 
earth with beauty and magnificence exceeding the splendor 
of kings (Matt. vi. 28, 29). Well might the apostle Paul 
magnify the grace manifested in this act of self-humiliation. 
“ Ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that though 
he was rich, yet for your sakes he became poor, that ye, 
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through his poverty, might be made rich.” He laid aside 
his robes of glory, and allowed himself to be deprived of 
the habiliments of his human person, that he might array 
his redeemed in fine linen clean and white, Rev. xix. 8, and 
exalt them to a partnership with him in his throne, Rev. iii. 
21. 

John xix. 23, 24. “Now the coat was without seam, 
woven from the top throughout. They said, therefore, 
among themselves, Let us not rend it, but cast lots for it 
whose it shall be.” 

Luke xxiii. 24. “ And they cast lots. 

John xix. 24. “That the Scripture might be fulfilled.” 

Matt. xxvii. 35. “ Which was spoken by the prophet.” 

John xix. 24. “ Which saith, They parted my raiment 
among them, and for my vesture they did cast lots. These 
things, therefore, the soldiers did.” 

It is wonderful with what minuteness the sufferings of our 
Lord were foretold. We have noticed the custom which 
assigned the clothing of a person condemned to a capital 
punishment, as a perquisite to the executioners. The cus- 
tom was observed in this instance, except in respect to one 
garment. That garment, according to the custom, would 
have been rent into four parts, and each of the soldiers 
would have had a part. The rending, however, would, as 
the soldiers thought, have spoiled it, and they chose to com- 
mit the disposal of it to the chance of the lot. The reason 
why this deviation from the custom was made is not fore- 
told (Ps. xxii. 18), but simply the fact. The evangelist in- 
forms us how the fulfilment was brought about. But observe 
with what coolness and indifference these soldiers discuss a 
matter concerning their interest. They talk upon it among 
themselves, while examining its texture, perhaps admiring 
its workmanship, regardless of the suffering of him to whom 
it belonged—and profoundly ignorant of the great mystery, 
in which they were acting so important a part. 

Some commentators regard this garment as typical of the 
unity of the church, and perhaps we should not err in so 
considering it. For the church is indeed one; having one 
glorious Lord, one faith, one baptism, one hope, and it will 
ultimately appear as one great body showing forth the glory 
and the praises of its Head. But if we thus interpret, we 
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must understand by the church, not the visible body of 
professing Christians in this world of sin, but that perfected 
body which our blessed Lord will, at his coming, gather to 
himself, resembling almost in nothing that mixed body 
which is aptly represented in the parable of the tares of the 
field. We need not say that this visible church is rent 
with strifes and divisions, by those who have scarcely the 
_ form of godliness, or at least exhibit nothing of the power 
of godliness by holy living. 

Matt. xxvii. 36. “ And sitting down they watched him 
there.” 

It was the usage of the Romans, and is still the usage of 
most nations, that ministers of justice should remain at the 
place of the execution of criminals, until the sentence is 
carried into complete effect. 

In respect to the Saviour, who was treated as though he 
were such, it was necessary that there should be actual 
ocular witnesses of his death; because if that were not 
certain, his resurrection from the dead would have been 
an uncertain thing. Both Jews and Gentiles were present 
on this occasion. The Roman centurion, with his entire 
company, or at least a considerable detachment of it, were 
present also to restrain the priests and people from acts of 
violence, which in their nature would tend to accelerate the 
Saviour’s death before the time he should declare all things 
finished, and voluntarily surrender his spirit into the hands 
of the Father. 

Mark xv. 25. “ And it was the third hour, and they eru- 
cified him.” 

The Jews, as well as the Romans, divided the natural day 
and night into four watches each. They also used the divi- 
sion of time into hours; but it is observable that no men- 
tion is made in the New Testament of the second, fourth, 
fifth, or eighth hour, and very rarely of any, but the hours 
at which their watches commenced (Matt. xx. 6), in which 
the other hours were included. The Romans commenced 
their computation of time by hours at midnight. Hence 
the sixth Roman hour corresponded to six o’clock in the 
morning, but as they reckoned by the watch hours, the 
sixth hour was deemed to continue till nine o’clock, a.m. 
The Jews, on the other hand, began their computation at 
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six o’clock a.m., and consequently the ¢iird hour spoken 
of in Mark xv. 25 commenced at nine o’clock, which, as 
just explained, was the expiration of the sixth, and the 
commencement of the ninth Roman hour. In this way we 
reconcile the seeming discrepancy between John xix. 14 
and Mark xv. 25. 

Luke xxiii. 35. “ And the people stood beholding: and 
the rulers also with them derided him, saying, He saved 
others, let him save himself if he be the Christ, the chosen 
of God.” 

It is truly astonishing that the people could behold such 
a spectacle without the most solemn and even painful emo- 
tions. Yet the bitter hatred of the rulers to Jesus, and 
their influence with the people, was so great, that neither 
seemed to take any notice of the malefactors. They showed 
no spite or hatred to them; they uttered no revilings against 
them, though justly condemned, but only against the Lord. 
They could not deny that he had exhibited superhuman 
powers. He had saved others by relieving them of incu- 
rable diseases—had raised several persons from the dead,— 
well known facts which ought to have convinced them of 
his Divine power and mission, and yet they make this the 
ground of taunt and reviling. ‘ Let him save himself if he 
be the Christ, the chosen of God.” This shows how pro- 
foundly ignorant they were of the mystery of redemption. 
They demanded, as a proof of his Messiahship, the miracu- 
lous exertion of his power to deliver himself from their 
hands, not knowing that such a proof was inconsistent with 
the very object of his mission. Matt. xxvi. 53, 54, Luke 
xxiv. 26. 

Besides, the very proof they demanded would not have 
been more conclusive than the raising of Lazarus from the 
dead. For the power to restore life to the dead cannot be 
less than Divine, and adequate to accomplish anything 
which its possessor might choose to do. 

Observe, also, the rashness, if not the impiety of such a 
demand. For if he was the Christ, the chosen of God, as 
their words implied he might be, it was impious for them to 
prescribe to him the proofs he should give of his character. 
Nay, more, the proofs of his Messiahship were divinely ap- 
pointed, and sufficiently made known to them in their own 
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Scriptures. It is evident, too, from this passage, that al- 
though their views of the character of the true Messiah fell 
far short of the reality, yet they regarded him as a great 
Being, and the special object of the Divine favor—as God’s 
elect or chosen one. 

Luke xxiii. 36, 87. “ And the soldiers also mocked him, 
coming to him and offering him vinegar, and saying, If 
thou be the king of the Jews, save thyself.” 

It is supposed by some commentators that the vinegar 
had been brought to that place for the refreshment of the 
soldiers, who were appointed to watch the cross. The offer 
of some of it to the suffering Saviour, we are told, was 
made in mockery. They accompanied the act with words 
of derision. What idea these soldiers (if they were Ro- 
mans or Gentiles) entertained of the king of the Jews, we 
have no means of knowing. What they said may be thus 
expressed, “If thou be the king of the Jews, so vaunted 
for mighty powers, now is the time to exert them in saving 
thyself. It will soon be too late.” 

Matt. xxvii. 39-43, Mark xv. 29, 32. “And they that 
passed by reviled him, and railed on him, wagging their 
heads and saying, Ah! thou that destroyest the temple and 
buildest it in three days, save thyself. If thou be the Son 
of God, come down from the cross. Likewise the chief 
priests, mocking him, with the scribes and elders, said 
among themselves, He saved others; himself he cannot 
save. If he be the king of Israel, let him now come down 
from the cross and we will believe him. He trusted in 
God; let him deliver him now if he will have him: for 
he said I am the Son of God. Let Christ the king of 
Israel descend now from the cross, that we may see and 
believe.” 

In Psalm xxi. 7, 8, we find several predictions which 
were fulfilled by this cruel conduct. The wagging of the 
head was a sign of contempt and derision, Job xvi. 4, Ps. 
cix. 25, Isaiah xxxvii. 22. The stress of all these revilings 
was laid on our Lord’s seeming inability to deliver himself 
from their hands, and the absence of any divine interposi- 
tion in his behalf. His claim to be the Son of God—of 
power to build the temple in three days, John ii. 19, 20, 
though they perverted his words, and entirely misunder- 
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stood their application, seemed to be confuted by his appa- 
rently helpless condition at that time. The proofs he had 
given in support of his claims all went for nothing. In bit- 
ter irony they call him “ Christ the king of Israel,” coupling 
with this title their demand for further evidence. ‘‘ Let 
Christ the king of Israel descend now from the cross, that 
we may see and believe.” There he was, nailed by the 
hands and by the feet, and suspended between heaven and 
earth—a condition, as they thought, to which the Son of 
God, the king of Israel, the promised Messiah, could not be 
brought, and the proof they demanded was, that he should 
deliver himself from the spikes by which his flesh was 
bored, and descend to the earth. This they seemed to re- 
gard as a fair challenge. Upon his doing these things they 
said they would believe. But that was not a kind of proof 
they had the right to demand; nor one which it was our 
Lord’s purpose to give. Even if he had given it, though it 
might have convinced their minds, it would have left their 
hearts unchanged. What they needed was not evidence 
but a new nature. We can easily conceive that had our 
Lord been transfigured before them on the cross, as he had 
been in the presence of Peter, James, and John, and if 
Moses and Elias had appeared to him in their glorious 
forms, the effect would have been overwhelming. These 
merciless revilers would have trembled at the sight and be- 
come as dead men. Just such was the effect produced on 
the soldiers who watched the sepulchre on the morning of 
the resurrection, by the descent of the angel and his glori- 
ous appearance. But this produced no permanent influ- 
ence on their minds, nor on the minds of the priests to 
whom the soldiers related the miracle. Though perfectly 
convinced of the fact of the resurrection, they bribed the 
soldiers to tell a lie, and the soldiers, instead of being con- 
vinced of the Divine nature of Christ, and the tremendous 
sin of falsehood in such a matter, took the money and did 
as they were taught by the priests. Yet in so doing they 
exposed themselves to the severest punishment. (For in- 
formation on this subject, see the Digests of Justinian, Title 
de re militari, lib. 49, tit. 16.) The resurrection was in- 
deed a greater miracle than a descent from the cross would 
have been, which the chief priests and the scribes de- 
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manded, and yet that miracle, as we have just seen, had no 
effect to change their hearts. 

But evidence of this kind would have been inconsistent 
with the Divine plan; and our Lord, during his public 
ministry, told them so: for when the Pharisees and Saddu- 
cees demanded a sign from heaven—that is, some higher 
display of power than any he had publicly exhibited—he 
told them plainly that no other kind of evidence than that 
which his daily works furnished would be given, except 
the evidence of his resurrection from the dead, for that was 
the meaning of his allusion to Jonas the prophet—that is to 
say: evidence which would not be given until the trial of 
the nation was over, and they had rejected him and put him 
to death, and had thus sealed their national doom and 
destruction. 

We may add, that this same mysterious Being, who 
then hung before them (as they thought, helpless, and 
abandoned of God), had appeared to their fathers upon 
Mount Sinai, in fire, with thunders and lightnings, caus- 
ing the mountain itself to quake (Exod. xix. 14-19; Heb. 
xii. 18-24). Yet this exhibition of the Divine majesty and 
power did not prevent them from falling into idolatry, even 
before they moved from the place where they beheld these 
wonders. Had our Lord performed every work which the 
Jews demanded publicly in the face of the nation; had he 
walked on the sea, or cast himself from the pinnacle of the 
temple unharmed, as Satan tempted him to do; had he 
summoned legions of angels to his presence, and caused 
them to appear rank over rank in their glorious forms, 
such exhibitions would, no doubt, have overpowered their 
minds, and might have compelled their obedience to him 
through their fears ; but their reviling, envious, murderous 
hearts would have remained unchanged. The work of re- 
demption through sufferings and death, which our blessed 
Lord was now performing, was indispensable, according to 
the Divine plan, to purchase froin the throne of God the 
office of the Holy Spirit, by whose agency alone can any 
of our fallen race be prepared for the kingdom of God. 

Luke xxiii. 39. “ And one of the malefactors, which 

Mark xv. 32. {wa crucified with him, cast the same 

Matt. xxvii. 44. Jin his teeth, and railed on him, saying 
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if thou be the Christ, save thyself and us—and reviled 
him.” 

John omits this circumstance altogether. Matthew says 
generally, “the thieves also that were crucified with him 
cast the same in his teeth,” and Mark also includes both, 
“ And they that were crucified with him reviled him.” 
Only Luke records the fact with precision, which he does, 
as we suppose, chiefly with the view to introduce another 
deeply interesting incident, which the other evangelists also 
omit. There is really no discrepancy between the evangel- 
ists. Each, it is apparent, omits something, which his pur- 
pose did not require him to record. John, we have seen, 
does not notice this circumstance at all. Matthew and Mark 
omit the reproof which one malefactor gave to the other; also 
his prayer to the Saviour, and the Saviour’s answer to him 
which Luke records thus :— 

Luke xxiii. 40, 41. ‘“ But the other answering rebuked 
him saying: Dost not thou fear God, seeing thou art in the 
same condemnation: and we indeed justly, for we receive 
the due reward of our deeds; but this man has done nothing 
(éromev) amiss.” 

We are at liberty to suppose that even Luke (though more 
particular than the others upon this point) does not record all 
the words which passed between the three sufferers at this 
time. His chief purpose was to record for the instruction 
of the church, the repentance, faith, and prayer of one of 
the malefactors, which certainly did not occur without 
design. 

It was a wonderful exhibition of the power and grace of 
Christ in his greatest humiliation. We have no reason to 
believe that this malefactor was a believer in Jesus before 
he was brought to the cross, but rather the contrary. 
Our Lord protected all his disciples from the perils by 
which they were surrounded (John xviii. 8, 9), while he was 
with them. Had this malefactor been a believer before, we 
may safely conclude that the Lord would have protected 
him, as he did his other disciples. Nor are we obliged to 
believe that his conversion took place while he was in, 
or while he was on the way to Calvary, or at the instant he 
was elevated on the cross. On the contrary (as Matthew 
and Mark inform us, though Luke omits this circumstance), 
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he joined (that is, at first) with the other malefactor in his 
revilings, but our gracious Lord, to magnify his grace and 
to show his great power and authority as the judge of men, 
even on his cross, suddenly, by his divine energy, touched 
his heart and changed it—gave him true faith and a clear 
discernment of his own divine nature—stopped his revilings 
and put into his mouth words of reproof, confession, faith, 
love, confidence, hope, prayer. Why, we may ask, should 
not such an event occur at such a time and under such cir- 
cumstances? And why should such an event occur but to 
show the power and grace of Christ? And why, if such 
were the divine purpose, should it not occur under circum- 
stances which tend most to magnify these attributes of our 
blessed Lord? And how could this be more strikingly and 
impressively done than by thus changing words of reviling 
and taunt into words of repentance and faith and love ?* 

This view of the passage proceeds upon the assumption 
that each evangelist omits something which the other sup- 
plies—an assumption which cannot be denied as to three 
of the evangelists, and which we think, from the considera- 
tion mentioned, is true of Luke also. 

Let us now consider for a moment the fact itself—the 
language of the penitent malefactor, and our Lord’s gracious 
promise to him. 

It is probable both the malefactors were Jews, and both 
condemned for a robbery which they had committed 
together. For they were cognizant of each other’s crime. 
The word used by Matthew to denote it, is translated rob- 
ber in John x. 1. Some suppose that the penitent male- 
factor had formerly been a disciple, but had forsaken the 
Lord, as we are told many did in John vi. 66. But of this 





* Chancellor D’Aguesseau (see his Works, vol. xii. p. 388) makes the fol- 
lowing reflection upon the passage: “To convert a robber on the cross and 
promise him paradise, was something greater than to deliver himself from the 
Jews. To purify in a moment a man covered with crimes, is (chef-d'euvre) the 
most excellent work of the Almighty power of God, and a complete proof of the 
divinity of Jesus Christ. This was the first decree which the Son of God pro- 
nounced from the tribunal of his cross. That wicked man asked only to be 
remembered, and Jesus Christ promised him a share in the heavenly happiness 
he himself was about to enjoy. What mercy! What munificence! A pre 
cious motive of the confidence we ought to have in this Divine Saviour !” 
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there is no evidence. It is plain, from the language of the 
impenitent malefactor, that he had no faith in the power of 
Jesus to save either himself or them :—in other words, he 
did not believe that Jesus was the Christ. Yet he appears 
to have entertained the same opinion of the extraordinary 
powers of the true Christ, or the expected king of the Jews, 
as the deriding priests and rulers did; for he repeats their 
words. It is evident also from the words of the other male- 
factor, that they both believed in one God. Notice his 
appeal which is emphatic, “ Dost thow not fear God ?” as if 
he had said, “ Art not thou afraid to join in the revilings 
of these wicked men—thou, who art justly hung up between 
heaven and earth for thy crimes?” The allusion perhaps 
is to the difference between his condition and that of the 
other revilers. This, if nothing else, should prevent him 
from following their bad example, “ Let them revile, if they 
will, while death seems far off, but not thou, who hast but 
a short time to live.” 

We should observe also the testimony this penitent male- 
factor bore to our Lord’s innocence. “ But this (person) 
hath done nothing amiss”—rather, out of place, which ex- 
cludes the idea of every, even the least impropriety of con- 
duct. Whether he knew the Lord Jesus before, we are not 
informed. Being a condemned criminal, he was probably 
confined in prison during the transaction before Pilate. 
Perhaps he had heard of his fame, his course of life. But 
this is not recorded. The true explanation appears to be, 
that having been taught by the Holy Spirit the mystery of 
our Lord’s person, he was prompted to utter these words as 
well as the prayer by divine influence. That he was a true 
believer, and taught of God, cannot be questioned. That 
his conversion took place suddenly, while on the cross as 
has been suggested (after having joined in words of reproach), 
is also highly probable. His testimony, therefore, was that 
of a renewed man, who just before had been taught of God 
to regard the Lord Jesus at whose side he hung, in his true 
character, and thus taught, he could no more revile him, 
or call him accursed, than any other man speaking by the 
Spirit of God: nor could he call him Lord (as he immedi- 
ately afterwards did), but by the Holy Ghost, 1 Cor. 
xii. 3. 


VOL. IX.—NO. IV. 41 
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Thus explained, the testimony of this man (considering 
the time, place, and circumstances, under which it was 
given), is very striking. It comes in, by way of supple- 
ment to the testimony of Pilate, and seems providentially 
appointed as an attestation of another nature, namely, that 
of a renewed man speaking from the cross under the influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit. In this respect, it is a testimony 
of a much higher order than that of Pilate. 

Luke xxiii. 42, 48. “And he said unto Jesus, Lord 
remember me when thou comest into (literally im) thy 
kingdom. And Jesus said unto him, Verily I say unto thee, 
To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise.” 

This prayer or petition evinces extraordinary faith. It 
was offered to an apparently helpless and dying man, and 
that, too, in opposition to the jeers and scoffs of the priests, 
rulers, and people. It evinces, also, a knowledge and belief 
in the future coming and kingdom of that very man whom 
he thus acknowledged as the Christ. He evidently did not 
expect that he would immediately appear in his kingdom, 
As for himself, he expected soon to die, but he believed in 
the power of Jesus to preserve his disembodied soul and 
spirit until he should come again. The severe sufferings of 
Jesus, and his apparent helplessness, were no stumbling- 
block to his faith, which was much more in accordance 
with the Scriptures than that of the learned Jews, who ex- 
pected that the Messiah would establish his kingdom in 
power and glory at his first coming. No doubt he had 
heard the revilings of the priests and rulers, and the multi- 
tudes calling upon him to prove his Messiahship by a mira- 
culous descent from the cross; but this malefactor knew 
that no such proof would be given. He knew that Jesus, 
as well as himself, would die upon the cross; but notwith- 
standing, he believed also that he would come again, and 
that, too, in the kingdom he claimed, and with a glory and 
power which would place his office and character beyond all 
denial or doubt. His language implies a belief in the doctrine 
of the resurrection not only of Jesus, but of himself, which 
shows that he had been more fully instructed while hang- 
ing on his cross, in the mystery of redemption, than either 
Peter or John (John xx. 9) or the other disciples (Luke 
xxiv. 21) were at that time. Indeed, the more we consider 
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this short petition, the more expansive and far-reaching its 
meaning appears. Evidently he regarded Jesus as an all- 
sufficient Saviour, though in the very jaws of death, and as 
having power to save and bless whom he chose. He re- 
garded him also as a king, having a real kingdom ; and al- 
though now about to die, yet to rise from the dead and 
come again in hiskingdom. He regarded even death as in 
the power of Jesus, and that though dying he would still 
live—that his death was but his way of departing from the 
earth for a time, and only preparatory to his return. Such 
thoughts and knowledge he could have derived only from 
the teachings of the Holy Spirit. Our Lord’s answer to this 
petition, though brief and indirect, was full of consolation. 
But observe, our Lord does not answer him in the words of 
the petition, saying, “I will remember thee when I come 
in my kingdom,” but he assures him of his present care and 
protection, “ To-pay shalt thou be with me in Paradise.” 
Malefactor though he was, and justly suffering for his 
crimes, according to his own confession, yet the Saviour as- 
sures him that he (meaning his spiritual nature) should that 
very day pass with him into a state of happiness, there to 
remain until the wished for time of his Lord’s coming in his 
kingdom. We may infer from this expression the con- 
sciousness of the soul in its state of separation from the 
body. It is in the soul, in fact, the personality of the indi- 
vidual essentially resides. ‘“ This day shalt thow”—not thy 
body, but thy soul, depart (from this world) with me into 
Paradise. There is an intimation too, as it strikes us, that 
some further knowledge or assurance should be imparted 
to him after passing into that state. The soul of this be- 
liever, at its exit from the body, was made perfect in holi- 
ness. It passed with full consciousness into the glory of 
Paradise, with full confidence in the power, the goodness, and 
the faithfulness of his Saviour to grant him all he wished. 
There has been much learned discussion upon the word 
“Paradise.” From its use in other places of the New Tes- 
tament, it obviously denotes a place of blessedness (Rev. 
ii. 7; 2 Cor. xii. 4), where the souls of believers look for- 
ward, with earnest expectation, to the coming and kingdom 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. This is the great, the blessed 
hope (Tit. ii. 18, Rev.-vi. 9,10). That it is a place for souls 
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—and not for bodies—is evident from the fact that the 
body of this malefactor, as well as the Saviour’s, remained 
during that day on earth. Perhaps, also, we may infer 
(from 2 Cor. xii. 4, and Rev. ii. 7) that to the same place 
believers may be gathered when raised and clothed upon 
with their spiritual bodies. These, however, are matters 
into which we should not too curiously inquire. The sub- 
stance of the Saviour’s gracious promise is easily under- 
stood. It contained, virtually, an assent to the petition of 
the penitent malefactor, and an assurance of happiness until 
his petition should be literally and punctually granted. 

John xix. 25. “ Now there stood by the cross of Jesus his 
mother, and his mother’s sister, Mary the wife of Cleophas, 
and Mary Magdalene.” 

By the next verse we learn that John also was standing 
by, for he always describes himself as the disciple whom 
Jesus loved. But besides John and these four women, all 
his acquaintance, and the women that followed him from 
Galilee (as we learn from Luke xxiii. 49), stood afar off, be- 
holding the things that were done. 

As to these persons whose love overcame their fears, it is 
to be observed that Mary the wife of Cleophas, was the 
mother of James the Less and of Joses (Matt. xxvii. 56, 
Mark xv. 40), and in Mark x. 3, this James is called the son 
of Alpheus. Hence we may infer that Cleophas and Al- 
pheus were the same person. James the Less wasso called 
to distinguish him from James the apostle. Mary Magda- 
lene is mentioned in Matt. xxviii. 1. There is some diffi- 
culty in distinguishing between the three Maries in some 
cases. Some suppose that Mary the sister of Lazarus formed 
one of this small group. 

We may judge by this circumstance of the terror of the 
occasion, when so few of our Lord’s disciples ventured to 
come near the cross, and how great was the affection of 
those who overcame it. Of the apostles, none but John 
stood by the cross—and of his numerous disciples and fol- 
lowers, only four feeble women, and one of these his mother. 
Joseph, the husband of Mary, was not there, and from this 
circumstance, as well as from the fact that our Lord com- 
mended his mother to the care of his beloved John, it is 
reasonably inferred that he was dead. 
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John xix. 26. “When Jesus therefore saw his mother 
and the disciple standing by, whom he loved, he said unto 
his mother, Woman, behold thy son. Then saith he to the 
disciple, Behold thy mother; and from that hour that dis- 
ciple took her unto his own home.” 

We are unable to enter into the sublimity of this scene. 
While, as our great high priest, he was offering his body as 
a sacrifice on the cross, our Lord was not unmindful of the 
fleeting relations of this life, and amid his sufferings takes 
care to provide for the comfort of his mother who now felt 
the sorrows predicted more than thirty years before by 
Simeon, Luke ii. 33. This act of the Saviour towards 
Mary, may be regarded as performed in the two-fold 
character of her son and her Lord. In the latter character 
it was not necessary for him, in order to secure her comfort, 
thus to commend her to any human care. His will, unex- 
pressed by words, might have accomplished all he designed. 
He was able to inspire by his own Spirit the consolation his 
words were intended to convey. But regarded in his 
human relations to her, our Lord exhibits in a very touching 
manner the natural affections of his human nature, and his 
language justifies the belief that such affections will exist 
in the future state. Our Lord here constitutes by the high- 
est authority in the universe—by the authority of the God 
of Nature—the relationship of mother and son, between 
Mary and the beloved disciple. Can we suppose that his 
view was bounded by the short space of human life, which 
in her case was already much more than half spent? Can 
we believe that this transaction will ever be forgotten by 
either, or that the tie thus constituted will ever cease to be 
recognised ? Our Lord’s own human relations to her were 
about to be for ever changed. Hitherto, as a man, he had 
borne to her the affection and reverence of a son: hence- 
forth he was to sustain to her the relation of ruler and Lord, 
and he substitutes a son to her in his place. It was one of 
the acts necessary to accomplish all the things which had 
been appointed for him to do (v. 28). It strikes us as 
singular that John should almost always describe himself 
as the disciple whom Jesus loved; may not this designa- 
tion have respect to this last act of the Saviour of putting 
John into his own place, so to speak, as a son? Certainly 
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it was a striking token of affection, and a distinction con- 
ferred on no other of the disciples. It was owing to the 
grace of Christ, and not to any natural quality, that John 
on this occasion surpassed the other apostles in courage. 
He was too timid to enter the sepulchre alone (John xx. 5), 
yet it was necessary that he should be standing by the cross 
at that moment, in order that this new relation should be 
thus publicly constituted. 

But is there not in this transaction a deeper meaning ? 
Was not this thing done with a view to sunder (if we may 
so speak) his own human relations to her whom he had 
chosen to be the mother of his human nature? As if he 
had said, “ Woman, henceforth behold thy son in him who 
stands at thy side. The work for which I came forth from 
the Father, and came into the world, and took from thee 
the nature and form of a man, is now accomplished; I am 
now about to return to my Father and take again the glory 
I had with him before the world was. The reasons there- 
fore for which I became thy son have ceased. Hence- 
forth regard me not as such, but only as thy Lord. Yet 
will I not leave thee childless; behold thy son! He 
shall sustain and fulfil to thee all the duties of that rela- 
tion. My power and my grace shall enable him to fulfil 
all those duties which, as thy Lord and the Lord of all, 
I can no longer fulfil in the subject character of thy 
son.” 

This act of the Saviour, according to this view of it, is 
not to be regarded as the expression of mere affection, but 
as an official act—a kind of correlate or counterpart to that 
act of sovereignty, by which Mary was at first chosen out of 
all the families of David, to sustain to him this most inti- 
mate of the human relations, Luke i. 28-31. As the one 
was a sovereign act of Divine power and grace by which 
he filiated to her the human person he intended to assume, 
so the other was an act of exfiliation, so to speak, or a sun- 
dering of that tie after the object of it was accomplished. 
At the same time, we may regard the substitution of John 
in his place in the character of a son, as prompted by that 
filial affection he had ever shown her, and as having respect 
chiefly to the wider, holier, and more enduring relations of 
the world of redemption under himself as the second Adam, 
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the Lord from heaven (see Matt. xii. 46-50, and vol. vii. of 
this Journal, pages 383-4). “Thus interpreted, this transac- 
tion is irreconcilable with the worship which has since been 
rendered to Mary as the mother of God. 

Mark xv. 33. | “ And when the sixth hour was come 

Luke xxiii. 44. | there was a darkness over all the earth 

until the ninth hour.” 

Matt. xxvii. 45. | “ And the sun was darkened.” 

The hour here mentioned was the sixth Jewish hour, 
or 12 o’clock at noon, according to our mode of reckoning. 
The ninth Jewish hour would be three o’clock p.m. The 
darkness here mentioned could not have been occasioned by 
an eclipse of the sun, because that can happen only at the 
new moon. The feast of the Passover was always celebrated 
at the full moon. This reason is quite conclusive. But 
there is another: an eclipse of the sun can never continue 
longer than two hours nor be total longer than seven minutes 
and fifty-eight seconds. Some authors suppose the darkness 
was local (not extending even over the whole land of Pales- 
tine), and that it was produced by natural causes. Dark- 
ness, it is said, often, if not always, precedes an earthquake. 
It did at Naples in the year 79, when Vesuvius became a 
voleano (see Pliny’s Letters, 20, book vi.). If we receive 
this explanation we may yet recognise a direct intervention 
of the Divine power in producing the earthquake and its 
attending phenomena at that time. We prefer, however, 
the more usual explanation, which regards the darkness as 
extending much beyond the neighborhood of Jerusalem, and 
as being itself the direct product of Divine power; see 
Acts xvi. 25, 26; and thus considered, the event would not 
be more a miracle if it extended over the whole earth than 
if we suppose it was confined to the land of Israel. Asa 
miracle it is to be classed with the quaking of the earth, the 
rending of the rocks, the opening of the graves, the rending 
of the veil of the temple. If we consider the sublimity of 
the time, and the stupendous mystery of the Son of God 
dying in a human body, the sympathy of physical nature 
with its own author would seem scarcely a miracle. Our 
Lord declared of himself that he was the light of the world 
(John viii. 12; xii. 46); and although the language is no 
doubt to be understood in a figurative or moral sense, yet it 
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is true in the literal sense. For it was he who said, “ Let 
there be light and there was light.” Of him it was also said, 
“he spake and it was done. He commanded and it stood 
fast” (Ps. xxxiii. 9; civ. 2). The object of this miracle, as 
also of the others which followed, was to attest beyond a 
doubt the Divine mission of the Lord Jesus. During his 
public ministry he performed publicly all the works which 
it was predicted the Messiah should perform. The force of 
these the nation resisted. He was even required to perform 
works of a different kind. ‘Show us a sign from heaven,” 
Matt. xvi. 1. “Let him save himself if he be the Christ”— 
“Let him now come down from the cross and we will 
believe.” But while he refused to comply with all such 
demands, at his departure and after his public ministry 
and their probation as a nation was ended, he gave them 
(as he assured them he would) other proofs or signs of his 
Messiahship ; and now he was beginning to show them those 
other signs—signs from heaven, signs in the earth, signs in 
the temple, to be followed by the sign of his resurrection 
emblematically set forth in the person of Jonah the prophet. 
These were miracles of power which should be considered 
together, because they all concur to one and the same end, 
viz. that of showing him to be the Son of God by demon- 
strations of power (Rom. i. 3) which were convincing even 
to heathens, Matt. xxvii. 54. 

It is remarkable, that during this period of darkness our 
Lord hung in silence on the cross. Before it commenced he 
had performed the last office of affection to his mother. 
We may easily suppose, too, that the railings of the priests, 
elders, rulers, soldiers, and passers-by had ceased. Fear 
and amazement must have filled all minds. The busy pre- 
parations for the festival must have been suspended. Even 
the unfeeling soldiers who had parted his garments between 
them, must have been awed into solemnity and silence. lf we 
may derive an inference from the word which the three evan- 
gelists employ, the darkness was deep, like that of a night 
without stars. (See Gen. i. 2, LXX.) Luke says expressly 
the sun was darkened ; and the same power which intercept- 
ed, restrained, or diverted its light, could intercept, restrain, 
or divert the light of the stars. This was the period probably 
of our Lord’s greatest suffering ; it was the closing scene. 
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Still it must be confessed we have no details of what 
occurred during this portentous period. The evangelists 
give us merely the facts, and their order. The period of 
darkness at length terminates,—perhaps miraculously all at 
once. The light of day instantly takes the place of the 
darkness. The voice which is then first heard is the voice 
of Jesus, not feebly uttered, like that of a fainting, dying 
man, but with a strength which startles all the watchers of 
the cross, from far and near; for the evangelists Matthew 
and Mark add :— 

Matt. xxvii. 45. “ And at the ninth hour (Matt. 

Mark xy. 34, 35. § about the ninth hour, that is, after 
the darkness ceased), Jesus cried with a loud voice, saying, 
Eloi, Eloi, lama sabacthani, which is, being interpreted, My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me.” See Ps. 
xxii. 1.* 

This is a new source of suffering. The desertion of his 
disciples, and the railing and mockery of the Jews, the 
agony of the cross drew from him not a groan, not a word. 
These he bore in silence. But now he is abandoned by the 
Father. The word “forsake” in this place is emphatical. 
It conveys the idea of a forsaking in the time of great dis- 
tress or calamity. If we inquire why he should be thus 
forsaken, we can only answer that it was an indispensable 
part of the plan of redemption. The supposition cannot be 
admitted that any unnecessary suffering—that is, any suffer- 
ing not absolutely indispensable to preserve the honor of 
God’s law, was inflicted by the Father on his beloved Son. 
Yet this was the only suffering that drew from him a word. 
But how was it possible that the Father should withdraw 
from him? seeing our Lord himself had said, “I and my 





* “The time has certainly been, when it was more difficult to understand 
and believe those passages of this Psalm (xxii.) which relate to the sufferings 
of Christ, than those which relate to the conversion of the nations (vs. 25- 
81); and the fulfilment of the most difficult (incredible) should be a strong 
confirmation of our belief in the fulfilment of the rest. As certainly as the 
Son of God cried out upon the cross, “My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me,” and as certainly as the Roman soldiers parted his garments 
among them and cast lots for his vesture, so certainly will all the ends of the 
earth remember, and turn to Jehovah, and all the kindreds of the nations 
reverently worship in his presence. See Ps. Ixxxii. 8; Ixvi. 1-4; lxxvii. 1-6; 
xevi. 7-13; xceviii. 1-9; Ixxii. 17-20,”—Purves. 
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Father are one.” It is vain for us to attempt to explain. 
The matter is too mysterious. It enters into the very na- 
ture of the Divine unity and personality. We can receive 
it only as a fact. But inasmuch as our Lord is called the 
second man—the second Adam, and was now repairing the 
ruin brought in by the first Adam, we may perhaps infer 
that the forsaking had respect in some way to his Adamic 
character, or the relation he was to sustain in the work of 
redemption. 

Mark xv. 35. “ And some of them that stood by, 

Matt. xxvii. 47. } when they heard it, said, Behold he 
calleth Elias.” 

It is plain from this that the bystanders misunderstood 
his words. The expression, as given by Mark, is in the 
Syriac or Aramaic language, which was understood by the 
people of the country. How then could they misunder- 
stand him? They were influenced, perhaps, by their fear, 
that after all, it was possible he might be the Christ, and if 
so, Elias might yet appear for his deliverance. Whether 
all the bystanders misunderstood his words, we are not in- 
formed. Some interpreters suppose this was an additional 
mockery, but there is nothing in the narrative to warrant 
such a conclusion. The fearful darkness which had just 
passed, and the powerful tones in which these words were 
uttered, would naturally not only repress all disposition to 
insult and mockery, but inspire fear. 

John xix. 28. “ After this, Jesus knowing that all things 
were accomplished, that the Scripture might be fulfilled, 
saith, I thirst. Now there was set near by a vessel full of 
vinegar.” 

Thirst was the natural effect of the protracted sufferings 
of crucifixion, but it was not with a view to have the pain 
of it allayed, that our Lord now spoke, for upon receiving 
the vinegar which was now offered him, he surrendered his 
Spirit. The inspired prophets were the first historians of 
his sufferings and death, and there was one other prophecy 
concerning him which must be fulfilled. It is contained in 
Ps. lxix. 21. The vinegar was probably sour wine, which 
had been provided for the refreshment of the soldiers. 
According to the Harmony, this expression was uttered 
after the darkness was passed, though John mentions it 
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next after the substitution of himself in the place of Jesus 
as the son of Mary. Nothing indeed had occurred during 
the interval but the miraculous darkness, and his exclama- 
tion in the words of Ps. xxii. 1. John, who omits these cir- 
cumstances, nevertheless postpones the utterance of these 
last words to the conclusion of the crucifixion. This is 
evident by the connexion. 

Matt. xxvii. 48. “ And straightway one of them ran 

John xix. 29. and took a sponge, and filled it with vine- 
gar and put it on a reed and put it to his mouth and gave 
him to drink.” 

The person who performed this office, probably was some 
Jew, who took a deep interest in thescene. The soldiers, it 
appears, allowed him to saturate a sponge from their own 
vessel. The sponge was put upon a short reed or stick of 
hyssop, that being the most convenient way of conveying 
moisture to his mouth. While this was doing, others who 
stood by said :— 

Matt. xxvii. 49. “Let be. Let us see whether Elias will 
come and save him.” 

This surmise of these bystanders was suggested probably 
by the Saviour’s exclamation and complaint, uttered at the 
close of the darkness, which was only a few moments before, 
and was misunderstood. The suggestion shows a persist- 
ence in the erroneous belief that Elias would yet appear 
for his deliverance, if he was really the Messiah of Israel. 

John xix. 30. ‘ When Jesus, therefore, had received the 
vinegar, he said, ‘ It is finished.’ ” 

His meaning was, the work he was to accomplish in his 
humiliation by suffering was finished. He had gained the 
victory over the powers of darkness. All things which had 
been written concerning him by the prophets and in the 
Psalms had been fulfilled. The time of his exodus from 
humiliation to glory had come, Luke ix. 31. All in fact 
had been done, which was necessary to repair the ruins of 
the fall. As if he had said, “It is finished. Now is the 
Son of man glorified, and God is glorified in him.” The 
residue was the assigned work of the Holy Spirit, and his 
work would follow as the reward of the work now finished. 
As by the ‘sin of Adam, all was lost, so by the work now 
finished, eternal deliverance frem its effects was now made 
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sure, Rom. v. 17, viii. 19,22. These words of the Redeemer 
were prompted by the perfect apprehension of the sublime 
object of his incarnation. They involve a fulness of mean- 
ing, which eternity only can unfold. Thus regarded, these 
words marked an event, equal in magnitude to the work 
of creation, inasmuch as all things were accomplished, 
which were necessary for the perfecting of the new 
creation. 

Matt. xxvii. 50.) ‘And when he had cried again with 

Luke xxiii. 46. } a loud voice, he said Father into thy 

John xix. 30. ) hands (wagaénca:) I commend my 
spirit,” or more exactly—into thy hands will I place my 
spirit as a deposit to be kept— and having thus said, he 
bowed his head, and gave up the ghost,” or more literally 
yielded his spirit—(a@iixe to xvevma, emisit spiritum, Matt.) 
expired (ervever, expiravit, Luke, Mark), gave up the spirit 
(wageduxe ro wrvevpa, tradidit spiritum, John).* 

Several things are worthy of notice in this place. He 
cried out with a loud voice, thus proving that he retained 
up to that moment in full vigor, his vital powers as a man. 
In any other case, it would have been a sure ground for 
believing that the death of the sufferer could not immedi- 
ately occur. When therefore the instant afterwards, or 
rather at the same instant, he gave up his spirit, he 
proved that he did not die as other men, by the necessity 
or weakness of nature, but voluntarily; thus proving 
his own declaration, “I have power to lay down my 
life; no one taketh it from me, but I lay it down of 
myself” (John x. 18). It was to prove this that the fact 
under consideration was recorded. Luke adds a circum- 
stance confirmatory of this view. Matthew says merely 
that he cried with a loud voice, without recording the words 
he uttered. Luke gives us the very words, “ Father, into 
thy hands I commend my spirit.” We are not to consider 





* The word rapa%ncopai employed by Luke is used in a law sense to signify 
the making of adeposit. Metaphorically it may be predicated of other things 
which one man may deposit in the hands of another. We may predicate it 
in the figurative sense of honor, life, soul, spirit. The word aro8vnoxw is 
commonly used in the N. T. to signify (morior) to die. Rev, xiv. 13; Heb. 
vii. 8; 1 Cor. xv. 22, 36; Rom. v. 7; John xii. 24, xi. 50, 51; Luke xx. 36; 
Matt. xxii. 24. 
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this language in the nature of a prayer merely, but as de- 
signed chiefly to denote an act done. The word commend 
does not so aptly express the true sense of the original, as 
deposit, transfer, or part. We suppose that by an act of 
power, exerted simultaneously with the utterance of these 
words, the Redeemer actually separated his spirit from his 
body and placed it as a deposit in his Father’s keeping, 
while his body was deposited in the sepulchre. This act of 
power being accompanied by words uttered with a great 
voice, proved that the Redeemer was (if we may so speak) 
active in dying, and that his passion, properly speaking, con- 
sisted in those physical and mental sufferings which preced- 
ed the act of dissolution, which was not, strictly speaking, 
suffered, but rather done or performed by him voluntarily, 
and as truly voluntarily as the act of incarnation. This view 
is essential to the symmetry and perfection of our Lord’s 
character as God-man, as well as of his priestly work. 

Some commentators regard these words as intended to 
show our Lord’s perfect consciousness of his Divine Sonship, 
notwithstanding his sufferings; and no doubt such was the 
fact. But it seems the chief intention of these words was 
to denote the voluntary separation of his spirit from his 
body, by his own inherent power, which was to be per- 
formed by him as God-man in executing the plan of redemp- 
tion. In other words, as it was a voluntary act on his part 
to incarnate his Divine and spiritual nature in a human 
body; so it was also a voluntary act on his part to separate 
his spiritual nature from the material frame in which he had 
temporarily lodged it, and deposit it in the keeping of his 
Father, while his body, during the appointed time, rested 
in the sepulchre. (See 1 Pet. iii. 18, 19.) 

We have now reached the end of the scene of the cruci- 
fixion. The event occurred at the ninth Jewish hour or three 
o’clock in the afternoon—the time when the evening sacri- 
fice was to be offered—the very time when the paschal lamb 
ought to have beenslain. Up to this time our Lord retained 
his spirit, though it was in his power to have dismissed it 
the instant of the elevation of the cross. This retention of 
life was necessary that he might fulfil the type. The dark- 
ness, it is probable, had ceased only a few moments before. 
The return of light was necessary to exhibit clearly this last 
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action of the Lord on the cross. If the darkness was such 
as we have supposed (or even considerable, as no doubt it 
was) it is not likely that the person who brought the vinegar 
could have performed that service with so much celerity. 
Besides the return of light was necessary to exhibit those 
other miracles of power which occurred at the moment of 
the dissolution. Itis evident from the succeeding narrative 
that the centurion and others were eyewitnesses of some of 
the occurrences next related. 

Matt. xxvii. 51-53, | _ “And behold the veil of the tem- 

Luke xxiii. 45. + ple was rent in twain in the midst 

J from the top to the bottom.” 

The Temple consisted of three parts—Ist, the court, ves- 
tibules or porches, where the people assembled ; 2d, the 
holy place where the priests made their offerings; and, 3d, 
the holiest place of all—Sanctum Sanctorum. The veil here 
spoken of (re xatarerarua) was extended before the Holiest of 
All. It was made of thick rich tapestry strongly wrought, 
2 Chron. iii. 14. The Rabbins say it was four fingers thick. 
This may be an exaggeration. We do not know, but we 
have reason to believe that this veil was very thick and 
strong. There was another veil (xaAvuu«) suspended before 
the Holy place—Sanctum—from which the one we are 
speaking of must be distinguished (comp. Exod. xxvi. 31 in 
the Hebrew with the LXX. See also Hebrews ix. 3). At this 
very moment, it is highly probable, the priests were in the 
Holy place, preparing to light the lamps and to offer incense. 
What must have been their amazement at this sudden open- 
ing of the Holiest of All to their view! With what words 
did or could they announce the miracle to the people with- 
out! The event marked, though they did not know it, the 
end of the Levitical dispensation. Their own functions were 
now all ended. Christ the true passover to whom the Scrip- 
tures pointed, was at that moment slain. The true High 
Priest had performed his sacrifice and was about to enter 
into the Upper Sanctuary, of which the earthly temple was 
only a type. Still, if regarded simply as a fact irrespective 
of its symbolical import, it was a most extraordinary miracle. 
The beam or fixture from which this thickly wrought veil 
was suspended, we are told was thirty feet above the floor, 
and consequently was far beyond the reach of any human 
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hand. The rent was from the top (axe évater) as Matthew and 
Mark take care expressly to say (#as x#ra) downwards to the 
bottom, (and as Luke says) through the midst. Such a 
miracle* must have greatly alarmed the priests and rulers 
of the Jews. Its coincidence with the death of Jesus was a 
notable circumstance. They could not account for it by any 
natural cause. But besides this there were public displays 
of the Divine power of a different nature, for “The earth 
did quake, and the rocks were rent, and the graves were 
opened, and many bodies of the saints which slept arose and 
came out of the graves after his resurrection and went into 
the Holy City and appeared unto many.” 

The quaking of the earth and the rending of the rocks 
must have been perceived by the whole population. These 
following immediately after the obscuration of the sun, and 
the wide-spread darkness, were signs from heaven of the 
Messiahship of Jesus, certainly as great as those they had 
just before demanded. Nevertheless, they made no salu- 
tary impression on the nation. This will appear the more 
wonderful, if we consider the time when these signs and 
wonders in heaven and earth occurred. It was on the day 
of the preparation for the great Sabbath, on which all the 
people presented themselves in the temple according to the 
command in Exod. xxiii. 17. This Sabbath commenced at 
three o’clock in the afternoon, so that it was ushered in, so 
to speak, by darkness, and its opening hour was signalized 
by the quaking earth and bursting rocks. All their plans 
and preparations must have been deranged by these extra- 
ordinary events, forced upon the crowded population of the 
city. 

Besides the rending of the rocks and the quaking of the 
earth, another supernatural event occurred—the opening of 
many graves or sepulchral monuments, and the resurrec- 
tion of many bodies of the saints. Chrysostom, Cyril, and 





* In this connexion the reader may consult Josephus, Jewish War, Book 
vi. chap. v. § 3, where that author relates, that during the siege of Jerusalem, 
the eastern gate of the inner court of the temple (which was of brass and very 
heavy) was seen to open of its own accord, by which “the men of learning 
understood that the security of their holy house was dissolved of its own 
accord, and that the gate was opened fer the advantage of their enemy.” 
See the whole chapter. 
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many of the early Christians suppose that at this time all 
the saints that had died before the Saviour rose from the 
dead. Joseph Mede supposed that the number of these 
raised saints was not small (Works, book III. chap. xii.). 
Others suppose that these raised persons were Christians, or 
professed disciples or followers of Jesus, who had not long 
been dead, But these are conjectures. As a fact we can 
easily receive it. Neither of the other evangelists notice it 
at all, probably because they wrote later, and for the bene- 
fit of Gentile churches. Matthew, who wrote for the Jews, 
records merely the general fact, without entering into any 
particulars. He does not tell us where the graves were, 
whether near Jerusalem, orin other parts of Palestine, nor 
how many saints were raised (see Dan. xii. 2), nor in what 
age they died. Some suppose that they had not long been 
dead, because they would not have been recognised ; but it 
is not said they were recognised, except as persons raised 
from the dead. We are, however, expressly told they ap- 
peared unto many, or more exactly (srePancbnrar) they were 
made manifestly known unto many who probably were 
alive when this evangelist wrote, and could be appealed to 
as witnesses. (See 1 Cor. xv. 6.) 

Another question is suggested by the narrative: Did 
these saints arise simultaneously with the rending of the 
veil and the death of the Lord Jesus, or not till after his 
resurrection? This raises a question upon the meaning of 
the original text. Some translate it thus: “And many 
bodies of the saints arose, and having come out of their 
graves entered into the holy city after his resurrection, and 
appeared unto many.” The objection to this interpretation 
is, that it seems to conflict with Col. i. 18 ; 1 Cor. xv. 20, in 
which Christ is represented as the first fruits of them that 
slept. But to this it is answered that Paul’s language in the 
places referred to has respect to the resurrection of the 
saints at the second coming of Christ. This seems to be the 
most natural interpretation of the evangelist’s words. The 
fact, however, is altogether mysterious, and the purpose of 
it is not explained. If we may indulge in a conjecture on 
this question, it was to show the power of Christ, even in 
the act of death. Thus regarded, it was an illustrious com- 
ment upon his words to Martha (John xi. 25), “ I am the 
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resurrection and the life,” and a pledge of the power which 
he declared he would exercise over all his people at the 
last day. John vi. 39, 40, 44, 54. 

It is proper to remark in this connexion, that the resur- 
rection of these saints coincided with the termination of the 
Levitical economy, and thus happened at the very time 
when all the saints of the Old Testament would have been 
raised from the dead, had the Jewish nation universally 
received the Lord Jesus as their Messiah, with the obedi- 
ence of faith and the homage of their hearts. On this sup- 
position (although there was a divine necessity that Christ 
should suffer), he would not have suffered by their hands, 
but rather (as we may conjecture) by the hands of the Gen- 
tiles (who providentially held and exercised the power of 
government, perhaps to meet this contingency in human 
regard), and then at his resurrection he would have esta- 
blished his kingdom in outward glory over his own people, as 
a people already prepared for his kingdom. But the Jewish 
nation shared deeply, yea, deepest, in the sin of cracifying 
the Lord of Glory. They were therefore rejected, and the 
kingdom was, so to speak, postponed. A new dispensation 
was opened for the gathering of another elect people, into 
the place of those first chosen, according to the representa- 
tion of the parable of the marriage (Matt. xxii. 1-10). 
Yet as a pledge of the faithfulness of God to the saints of 
the ancient covenant, and perhaps in fulfilment thereof, as 
well as to show the Divine power of Jesus, many—it may 
be a vast company (see Rev. xxii. 9; xix. 10)—of the 
ancient saints were perfected by the resurrection of their 
bodies, at the very time when all would have enjoyed 
the same advancement in glory, had the nation been faith- 
ful to the covenant (Exod. xix. 1-5; Heb. xi. 35, 40). 

It is remarkable that the evangelist gives no account of 
these saints, beyond the mere fact of their resurrection, 
their entrance into the holy city, and their appearance to 
many after the resurrection of the Lord Jesus. He is silent 
as to their local habitation in the meantime, and also as 
to the time and manner of their disappearance.* 





* Do we inquire whether these risen saints appeared in houses or else- 
where? Whether by day or by night? Whether their appearance was mo- 
mentary or continued? Whether they conversed with those to whom they 

VOL. IX.—NO, IV. 42 
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Matt. xxvii. 54. } stood over against him, and they that 

Luke xxiii. 47. ) were with him watching Jesus, saw the 
earthquake and those thimgs that were done, and that he so 
cried out and gave up the ghost, they feared greatly and 
glorified God, saying, ‘ Certainly this was a righteous man 
—truly this was the Son of God.’” 

Here, we have the means of forming some idea of the im- 
pressiveness of this last scene, for which all minds had been 
prepared by the darkness and silence of the preceding three 
hours. The whole of what is here narrated probably occurred 
rapidly within the compass of a very short time. Let us 
attempt to group the occurrences. First, the darkness sud- 
denly ceases and thesun appears. Immediately the Saviour 
breaks the stillness with the exclamation, “ Eloi, Eloi, lama 
sabachthani!” A moment after he utters, in a lower tone, 
“T thirst.” A watcher runs and quickly returns with a 
moistened sponge to relieve it. Having received it he pro- 
nounces, “It is finished,” and immediately bows his head 
and surrenders his spirit, but marks the act by words uttered 
with the full power of the human voice. Instantly the veil 
of the temple is parted—the earth quakes—the rocks are 
rent asunder—the graves open—dead bodies arise. All 
these things were not seen indeed by the centurion and the 
watchers of the cross. What impressed them was the 
manner in which Jesus died, and the instantaneous occur- 
rence of the earthquake. Though the centurion was a 
heathen, yet there was a meaning in these things which 


Mark xv. 39. “And when the centurion which 





appeared? Whether they spoke of the realms of the dead or the state of the 
soul after death, or of the entrance of Christ into these realms, or of his 
power? On these and all such topics the evangelist is silent, and his silence 
is a strong internal proof of his inspiration. On precisely such themes an 
impostor would be most likely to enlarge. A question was raised and much 
discussed by the early commentators, whether these saints were raised to 
immortal life, or died again (see Augustin Epist. 99, ad Evodium. Euthy- 
mius. Theophylact. Origen. Beda.) Eusebius (Hist. book iv. chap. 3), and Je- 
rome (in his Catalogue of Ecclesiastical Writers) mention Quadratus, an 
early martyr, who declared that he had seen many persons who had been 
raised from the dead,—plurimos a se vivos qui sub Domino variis in Judea 
oppressi calamitatibus sanati fuerunt e¢ gui mortwis resurrezerant,—but the 
writings of this martyr are lost; yet if we had them, it is not at all proba- 
ble they would cast the least light on a subject which the inspired evange- 
list has designedly left so much in obscurity. 
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convinced him that Jesus was not only an innocent man, 
but a man greatly favored of God. Some suppose the cen- 
turion was a proselyte to the Jewish religion, but this is not 
said of him in the Scriptures. The supposition is founded 
upon the words ascribed to him by Matthew. But it is to 
be remembered that Matthew wrote his gospel for Jews, 
and adopted their idiomatic forms of expression. Thus 
regarded, the words “Son of God,” or “a son of God,” 
merely denote a person who is an especial object of Divine 
favor. Luke, who wrote for the Gentile church, expresses 
the sentiment of the centurion in other though equivalent 
language: “ Certainly this was a righteous man,” or, “ Cer- 
tainly this man was righteous.” It is remarkable that all 
the recorded testimonies to our Lord’s excellence of cha- 
racter on this eventful day, except that of the crucified 
malefactor and Judas his betrayer, were uttered by heathens. 
Pilate, the wife of Pilate, and the centurion, and those who 
were appointed to act with him, all pronounced him “ right- 
eous,” while the priests and rulers still persisted, in spite of 
these wonderful things, that he was a deceiver. Yet,so im- 
pressive were these occurrences, that they deeply affected 
the minds of others; for Luke adds :— 

Luke xxxii. 48. ‘“ And all the people that came together 
to that sight, beholding the things that were done, smote 
their breasts and returned.” 

The people spoken of in this verse were not his disciples 
or particular acquaintances ; for these stood afar off, probably 
because they were afraid to go near; nor were they priests 
or rulers. These probably were dispersed by the lengthened 
darkness, and the business of preparation for the sabbath 
(which was drawing near) called them away. The phraseo- 
logy of the evangelist conveys the idea that these persons 
had been attracted to the place by curiosity ; but upon wit- 
nessing these'prodigious displays of the Divine power which 
immediately followed the last loud exclamation of the Sa- 
viour, they smote their breasts with fear and amazement. 
Perhaps they had witnessed crucifixions before, as they 
were common under the Romans, yet never one like this. 
The spectacle was too mournful, too solemn, too awful for 
them to endure, and they turned away from it and departed 
to their homes. 
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Whether these persons had taken any part in the tumult- 
uous proceedings before Pilate, we are not informed. If 
they had, a great change had come over them. The only 
remaining circumstance to be noticed relates to the ac- 
quaintance of Jesus and the women that followed him from 
Galilee, Luke xxiii. 49, Mark xv. 40, 41, Matt. xxvii. 55, 56. 

It is not easy to describe or even conceive the feelings of 
those attached friends. Their fear and, perhaps, the fact 
that many of them were Galileans, kept them at some dis- 
tance from the cross, although within full view of it, while 
their love fixed them to the spot where they stood, though the 
sight was too dreadful to be endured by those who loved him 
less. It proves to us that love is a more powerful principle 
than fear or shame. It is to be observed also that the only 
persons named or described as forming a part of this group 
of the spectators were females. This testimony is most 
honorable to the female character; and although woman 
was first in the transgression, and is now, in her earthly 
relations, subject to the other sex (1 Tim. ii. 11-13) yet (may 
we not reasonably infer?) such will not be her condition in 
the world of redemption. 

John xix. 31-37. “The Jews therefore, because it was the 
preparation, that the bodies should not remain upon the 
cross on the sabbath day (for that sabbath day was an high 
day), besought Pilate that their legs might be broken, and 
that they might be taken away. Then came the soldiers, 
and brake the legs of the first, and of the other which was 
crucified with him. But when they came to Jesus, and 
saw that he was dead already, they brake not his legs: but 
one of the soldiers with a spear pierced his side, and forth- 
with came thereout blood and water. And he that saw it, 
bare record, and his record is true: and he knoweth that 
he saith true, that ye might believe. For these things were 
done, that the Scripture should be fulfilled, A bone of him 
shall not be broken. And again another Scripture saith, 
They shall look on him whom 1 they pierced.” 

The parasceve or preparation was so called from the cir- 
cumstance, that all things necessary for food were prepared 
at that time for the sabbath, because. it was not lawful to 
light a fire or to cook on the sabbath day. The particular 
part of the day assigned for the preparation, some have 
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supposed began at the ninth hour, and continued until sun- 
set. The sabbath that was approaching was a very solemn 
festival, as it occurred on the 15th of the month Nisan, and 
was the first day of the Passover festival, John xix. 31. 

By the Jewish law, it was not lawful that the bodies of 
the crucified should remain suspended on the cross during 
the sabbath, lest the land should be defiled, Deut. xxi. 22, 
23. Josephus informs us (book iv. last chapter), in his 
history of the Jewish war, that the Jews of his time 
observed this law very strictly. It was the fear that this 
law might be violated through their means, which induced 
them to go to Pilate, and desire him to hasten the death of 
the sufferers, by ordering the executioners to break their 
legs. This, no doubt, was their motive, not to add to their 
sufferings. We are told, that this was commonly done by 
striking the sufferer with an iron mallet just above the ancle. 
We may conjecture from the circumstances of the narrative, 
that this request was made shortly after the darkness was 
passed, and before it was generally known that the Lord 
Jesus was dead. It appears also, that until thesufferers were 
actually dead, their bodies could not be removed from the 
cross. But it was not the custom of the Romans to allow 
the bodies of crucified persons to be buried; yet this custom 
was departed from in Judea when a festival was near; for 
in such a case, the bodies of the deceased were deliver ed to 
their friends for burial. 

It appears that Pilate granted this request: for soldiers 
came and broke the legs of the first, and of the other male- 
factor, and would have broken the legs of our Lord Jesus 
had he been alive. Probably these were not the soldiers 
who were stationed at the cross, but others (Matt. xxvii. 
54; Luke xxiii. 47) sent from the Preetorium expressly for 
the purpose. ‘Then came soldiers,” &c., John xix. 32. 
Here we observe again, an overruling providence. It was 
not a feeling of awe, tenderness, or humanity, or a regard 
to decency, which restrained the hands of the soldiers; and 
had they, in passing from one cross to another, broken the 
legs of Jesus, they would have incurred no censure from 
Pilate. Nor does it appear that they were influenced by 
any such considerations; for one of them plunged his spear 
into his side, knowing at the same time that he was dead. 
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No doubt he was influenced by a spirit of wantonness, or 
at least thoughtlessness ; for he was not directed to do so. 
Yet here also, we see the hand of Divine Providence; for 
while it had been prophesied of him, that all his bones 
should be preserved from violence, Ps. xxxiv. 20, which was 
necessary to fulfil the typical relation between him, as the 
true passover, and the paschal lamb (Exod. xii. 46; Numb. ix. 
12), it had also been prophesied of him by Zechariah (xii. 
10), “ they shall look upon him whom they have pierced ;”— 
a prophecy which began to be fulfilled at that time, but 
will be more eminently fulfilled when God shall turn again 
to that people, and pour out his Spirit upon them. 

But there was another reason for this aet of the soldier. 
It was necessary that the death of Jesus should be esta- 
blished beyond the possibility of doubt. Hence this soldier 
was allowed to pierce him in a part where a wound is 
always mortal; so that if he had not been already quite 
dead, this wound would have extinguished the last remains 
of life; and for this reason John has recorded the fact, 
perhaps with a view especially to refute some heretical 
opinions which had already arisen at the time he wrote. 

We observe again how the act of one is ascribed to all. 
It was the hand of the Roman soldier that actually drove 
the spear into the Saviour’s side, yet the whole people are 
said to have pierced him (Rev. i. 7; Zech. xii. 10), and 
thus Peter, speaking by inspiration, charges the whole upon 
them. “Him... . ye have taken, and by the hands of 
lawless, ungodly men, have crucified and slain,” Acts ii. 
23. Pilate who condemned him, the soldiers who led him 
to Calvary and nailed him to the cross, and the Roman who 
wantonly pierced him after he was dead, are, in the Divine 
regard, mere instruments in the hands of the priests and 
rulers of Israel. 


Tae Buriau or Jxesvs. 


John xix. 38, “ After this, when the evening 
Mark xv. 42, 43. | was come, because it was the prepa- 
Matt. xxvii. 57. ration, that is the day before the 
Luke xxiii. 51. sabbath, there came a rich man of 
Arimathea, a city of the Jews, named Joseph, an honour- 
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able counsellor, and he was a good man and a just, who 
also himself waited for the kingdom of God, being a disci- 
ple of Jesus, but secretly, for fear of the Jews—the same 
had not consented to the counsel and deed of them ;—This 
man went in boldly unto Pilate, and besought Pilate that 
he might take away the body of Jesus.” 

A good character is given of this Joseph, mixed, how- 
ever, as the best human characters are, with some infirmi- 
ties. He was a rich man, of high rank, and probably a 
member of the Sanhedrim or great Jewish council, for it is 
said of him that he did not consent to their counsel and 
deed respecting the Lord Jesus. He had been, and was, in 
fact, a secret disciple of Jesus, and one of those who ex- 
pected and earnestly hoped for the kingdom of God. But 
an*emergency had now arisen, which overcame his fears 
both of the Jews and of Pilate. His master was now dead, 
and although he suffered as a malefactor, Joseph resolved 
to do honor to his remains. He therefore entered boldly 
into Pilate’s presence (probably at the Preetorium) and asked 
from the governor the favor of removing the body of the 
Lord from the cross, contrary to the Roman custom, which 
did not permit, as a general thing, that the bodies of cruci- 
fied persons should be buried, but required that they should 
remain suspended until their flesh putrefied, or was devoured 
by ravenous birds or wild beasts. 

Arimathea, it is supposed, was either the Rama men- 
tioned in Matt. ii. 18, or more probably the city mentioned 
in 1 Sam. i. 1, in the territory of the tribe of Ephraim. It 
once belonged to the Samaritans, but was afterwards an- 
nexed to Judea, so that it was properly called a city of the 
Jews. 1 Maccab. xi. 28-34; Luke xxiii. 57. 

Mark xv. 44, 45. *“ And Pilate marvelled, if he were 

Matt. xxvii. 58. sted dead, and calling to him the 

John xix. 38. centurion, he asked him if he had 
been any while dead, and when he knew it of the centurion, 
Pilate gave him leave, and commanded the body to be de- 
livered to Joseph.” 

This request was probably made very soon after the Sa- 
viour expired, and Joseph, we may believe, being near the 
cross to witness the event, hastened to Pilate as soon as it 
occurred. His affection would prompt him to abridge, as 
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much as possible, the ignominious exposure of his beloved 
master. The Jews had requested of Pilate to order that the 
legs of all the sufferers should be broken while they sup- 
posed that all were alive, and Joseph, it is not improbable, 
made his request before the soldiers could have had time to 
execute the command of Pilate to hasten their death. For 
Pilate was evidently surprised by the request of Joseph. 
He could not believe that Jesus was so soon dead, nor did 
he believe it on Joseph’s word. We are told that persons 
who were crucified in the full vigor of life and health, 
often hung suffering several days before they expired. 
Hence it seemed incredible to him that a man like our 
Lord, in the vigor of life, without blemish (Levit. xxi. 16- 
23), and in perfect soundness, who had endured scourging 
with such amazing fortitude, should have died so quickly, 
contrary to his observation and experience. Accordingly, 
he sent for the centurion who superintended the execution 
(and who probably remained at the place; for it was his 
duty to remain there until the death of the sufferers), and 
inquired of him whether the fact were so, before he as- 
sented to the request of Joseph. It is apparent from the 
language of Mark, that Pilate did not confine his inquiry 
to the fact whether he was dead or not. It seemed so ex- 
traordinary that he wished to know how long he had been 
dead—whether he had been dead any considerable time. 
It may be, also, that the earthquake had excited his fears 
still more than the saying of the Jews, as to his superhu- 
man character; and he may have been desirous to know 
whether the death of Jesus happened at the same time with 
the earthquake. But these are mere surmises, although 
there can be no doubt that Pilate must have ‘been deeply 
impressed with the occurrences of that day. 

Having ascertained the fact, Pilate freely granted the re- 
quest, and gave direction to the centurion to remove the 
body and deliver it to Joseph. Mark’s words (edwpnrare ro 
cane donavit) may be rendered, he made a present of the 
body to Joseph, alluding probably to the common practice 
of Roman governors, and, perhaps, to Pilate, on other oc- 
casions of demanding money for the privilege of removing 
a dead body from the cross for burial. This is the more 
probable as Pilate condemned him so unwillingly and 
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against his own judgment. It is not expressly said that the 
command to remove the body was given to the centurion, 
yet as Pilate had acted through him and had just sent for 
him, it is not improbable that this direction also was given to 
him (Matt. xxvii. 58). Nor do the evangelists inform us 
expressly who removed the body from the cross. Luke, xxiii. 
58, seems to ascribe the act to Joseph, though the centurion, 
acting by the command of Pilate, may have taken part in 
it. We have seen how deeply this officer was impressed 
by the scene of the crucifixion, and we can imagine that 
his feelings were such as to prevent all rudeness and vio- - 
lence in the performance of that duty. It was performed 
probably while the two malefactors were still living, and if 
so, in the presence at least of the centurion and soldiers. 

H«re we may observe again how Divine Providence ac- 
complishes its plans. It had been prophesied of the Mes- 
siah (Is. liii. 9) that he should be with the rich after his 
death, and Joseph of Arimathea was emboldened by God’s 
Spirit, contrary to his former conduct, to appear before 
Pilate with his unusual request. It was necessary too that 
the dead body of the Lord should be cared for, so as to 
prevent further violence to the frame, and the centurion 
had been prepared, by the solemn scene he had witnessed, 
for that purpose. 

Matt. xxvii. 59. ) “And when Joseph had taken the 

John xix. 39,40.) body, there came also Nicodemus, 
which at the first came to Jesus by night, and brought a 
mixture of myrrh and aloes, about a hundred pound 
weight.” 

It does not appear that there was or had been before this 
any concert between these two persons. Had there been, it 
is presumable that both would have gone to Pilate together 
and joined in the request. It appears too, that the body, 
after it had been taken from the cross, was delivered to 
Joseph, and not till then did Nicodemus appear. This man 
had early made the acquaintance of the Lord Jesus, even 
before he entered upon his public ministry (John iii. 1), and 
was from the beginning deeply impressed with his miracles. 
He was a Pharisee and a ruler—or as our Lord addressed 
him, a master of Israel (John iii. 10) ; and, if we may judge 
from the quantity of the precious mixture he brought, was 
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also rich. The aloes, we are told, was a production of 
India and Arabia, and its odor very pleasant. It was pul- 
verized and mixed with the myrrh, which was a fluid. It 
had been prepared to anoint the body of the Lord, so as to 
repel the attacks of worms, and to preserve it against de- 
composition. Three or four pounds of the mixture would 
have sufficed for this purpose, but Nicodemus, in the fulness 
of his affection, had prepared about a hundred pounds’ 
weight. It is evident these disciples did not know that 
their beloved Lord was so soon to rise from the dead. It 
was not till after the event they understood these words of 
the Psalmist (Ps. xvi. 10), “ Thou wilt not leave my soul in 
Hades (Sheol), neither wilt thou suffer thy Holy One to 
see corruption” (Acts ii. 21).* Yet was it a labor of love, 
which, like Mary’s (John xii. 3-7), their Lord would not 
suffer to pass without its reward (Matt. x. 42). ° 
John xix. 40. “Then they took the body of Jesus, 
Matt. xxvii. 59.) and wrapped it in a clean linen cloth 
with the spices, as the manner of the Jews is to bury.” 
This allusion of the evangelist John to the Jewish man- 
ner of burial shows that he wrote this gospel for the use of 
persons not acquainted with Jewish customs. But why, we 
may inquire, did not these rich men provide some more 
precious material than linen to wrap the body in ; especially 
as Nicodemus had made so costly a provision of spices? We 
are told (and this is a sufficient answer to the question) that 
it was not lawful to use a more precious or costly material 
for the purpose of burial than linen. They might not use 
silk or gorgeous garments for the burial even of a prince. 
As the sabbath was near, it is supposed that this whole 
proceeding was conducted in haste, and that the body was 
removed to the sepulchre immediately after it was taken 
from the cross, and after that was wrapped in the linen with 
the spices. Luke informs us, xxiii. 55, 56, that the women 
who followed him. from Galilee beheld the sepulchre, and 
how his body was laid, and after that they returned and 





* The Hebrew word Sheol signifies grave (Gen. xlii. 38; 1 Kings ii. 6-9), 
The words my soul in the Hebrew idiom signify me or my person ; so that the 
sense of the Psalmist is, “Thou wilt not abandon me to the grave,” i. e. to the 
power of the grave, “that it may detain me as its own.” See Bythner’s 
Lyra. 
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prepared spices and ointments for the same purpose, intend- 
ing to use them after the sabbath was over. The Jewish 
method of burial was a kind of embalming, and similar to 
the Egyptian method. The linen was made into strips, or 
bandages, then covered with the myrrh and spices, and 
wound round the body after it had been washed (Herodotus, 
book ii. ; Tacitus Hist. book v. ch. 5). After involving the 
whole body, without eviscerating it, in such bandages, it 
was the custom of the Jews to bind the head about with a 
napkin, as we learn from the account John gives of the re- 
surrection of Lazarus (John xi. 44). 

In this manner these two rich disciples performed this 
office of affection to the deceased body of their Master. 
The whole, it is probable, was completed before they de- 
parted from the sepulchre; but the pious women who 
remained only till they saw the body conveyed into the 
sepulchre, made preparation to perform the same office, not 
knowing what Joseph and Nicodemus did after they de- 
parted. 

John xix. 41, 42. “ Now in the place where he was cru- 
cified there was a garden, and in the garden a new sepul- 
chre, which he (Joseph) (Matt. xxvii. 60) had hewn out of 
a rock, wherein was never a man yet laid. There laid they 
Jesus therefore, because of the Jews’ preparation day (Luke 
xxiii. 54), for that day was the preparation, and the sabbath 
drew on (John xix. 42), for the sepulchre was nigh at 
hand.” 

The motive ascribed to these attached disciples for select- 
ing this place of burial was its proximity to the place of 
crucifixion. The sabbath (which would have been violated 
by the interment of a dead body) was so near, that no other 
place, perhaps, at that late hour, could have been provided. 
It seemed suitable also for the purpose. It was new, and 
had never been used as a place of interment. It belonged 
to Joseph, and he had the right to appropriate it to that 
use ; and although designed probably for himself and his 
family, he could readily yield it up as a tribute of his affec- 
tion. Observe, too, that it was a place of security ; having 
been hewn from a rock, so that the body could not have 
been abstracted from its resting-place, except through the 
entrance or door. As no dead body had been deposited 
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there before, there could be no ground to ascribe the resur- 
rection to any other person; nor could the resurrection of 
the body of the Lord Jesus be ascribed to its contact with 
the bones of a prophet, of which the Old Testament fur- 
nishes an example (2 Kings xiii. 21, in the case of Elisha). 
Thus while we may allow scope for the exercise of human 
motives, there was an over-ruling Providence in the selec- 
tion of this place, in order to provide the strongest evidence 
possible of the fact of the resurrection of the identical body 
of the Lord Jesus. This will further appear by the precau- 
tion these disciples were influenced to take to secure the en- 
trance into the sepulchre, for after depositing the body they— 

Matt. xxvii. 60. “ Rolled a great stone against the door of 
the sepulchre, and then departed.” 

But this was not sufficient to answer the Providential 
design ; for a stone, that two men could roll to the door, 
two other men might remove from its place. We shall 
therefore see presently that the enemies of the Lord were 
moved to take the matter into their own hands, and not 
only to seal the stone, but station a military guard to pre- 
vent its removal. 


Matt. xxvii. 61. “ And there was Mary Magdalene, 
Mark xv. 47. and the other Mary (called by Mark), 


Luke xxiii. 55, 56.) Mary the mother of Joses, sitting 
over against the sepulchre, and beheld where he was laid. 
And the women which came with him from Galilee be- 
held the sepulchre and how the body was laid: and they 
returned and prepared spices and ointments, and rested the 
sabbath day, according to the commandment.” 

There does not appear to have been any concert between 
these women and Joseph and Nicodemus. They, perhaps, 
were watching from a little distance, not venturing at first 
to come near. As Joseph and Nicodemus were secret dis- 
ciples, it is quite possible the women had no acquaintance 
with them, and even did not know their purpose. It is not 
probable they remained as long as the two disciples. For 
those spoken of by Luke returned in time to prepare spices 
and ointments before sunset, when the sabbath commenced, 
which perhaps they would not have done had they known 
of the large provision Nicodemus had made, and the use he 
had made of them. Neither did Mary Magdalene and 
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Mary the mother of James and Salome know what Nicode- 
mus had done; for they also bought sweet spices and came 
to the sepulchre after the sabbath to anoint the body (Mark 
xvi. 1), Observe, too, how punctually these females ob- 
served the law of the sabbath. Great as their affection was 
for Jesus, and divine as they believed him to be, they did 
not feel themselves free to perform this act of affection as an 
act of necessity or mercy on the sabbath. How painfully 
does the irreverence of many professed Christians contrast 
with the conduct of these Jewish disciples. 

Matt. xxvii. 62-66. “ Now the next day that followed the 
day of the preparation, the chief Priests and Pharisees came 
together unto Pilate, saying, Sir, we remember that that 
deceiver said, while he was yet alive, after three days I will 
rise again. Command therefore that the sepulchre be made 
sure until the third day, lest his disciples come by night, and 
steal him away, and say unto the people, He is risen from 
the dead: so the last error shall be worse than the first. 
Pilate said unto them, Ye have a watch: go your way, make 
it as sure as you can. So they went and made the sepul- 
chre sure, sealing the stone, and setting a watch.”* 

These circumstances are recorded only by Matthew. His 
phraseology to denote the time of the occurrence is peculiar. 
He does not say, On the sabbath ; although that was the 
day which followed the preparation. Various conjectures 
have been made to account for the periphrasis; the most 
probable of which is that the evangelist chose to tax the 
chief priests and Pharisees obliquely or inferentially rather 
than directly and bluntly, with a breach of the sabbath, by 
the zeal they manifested in this matter. It is not probable 
that any considerable body of persons waited upon Pilate 





* Mera rpsis hyepas is the same as ev ry rptrp fpspa OF dta rptwy hyeowy. It 
means “‘ within three days,” or “‘on the third day.” This sense the language 
yields, and the connexion requires. Mera is used in this sense in Biblical 
Greek, Deut. xxxi. 10. So likewise in classical Greek, ps9 jyepav (interdiu) in 
the day-time—pe6’ huepas exra, “ within seven days.” In this sense the Jewish 
rulers understood the phrase, because they wished a watch placed imme- 
diately, and to be continued “ ews rns roirns fyspas,” until the third day. They 
did not understand the saying of Jesus to mean, that after three full days 
(that is, on the fourth day) he would rise, but that he would arise on the third 
day. The prediction, therefore, would be fulfilled if he rose at the first 
moment of the third day from his death. 
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on the sabbath. Perhaps their call was rather informal 
than official. Their motive may have been to induce Pilate 
to act in the matter rather than leave it to them (as they 
could not attend to it without violating their sabbath), by 
setting a watch and making the sepulchre sure. However 
this may be, the fact shows a breach of their own law of the 
sabbath,* which they would have censured in any other 
person. But their bitter enmity to the Lord Jesus, and 
their purpose to omit no means of extirpating his influence, 
made them disregard all other considerations—whether 
divine or human. If they expected, however, that Pilate 
would be condescending enough to relieve them of the care 
of securing the sepulchre, they were disappointed. His 
reply in effect was, ‘Why do you trouble me with this 
business? You have a military force at yourcommand. Do 
it yourselves in your own way. As for any scruples of con- 
science upon the obligation of your sabbath, you seem to 
have overcome them by calling on me for such a purpose. 
You can attend to this matter as consistently with your law 
as you can come to the Preetorium on your sabbath to trans- 
act secular business with me.” Perhaps Pilate remembered 
how, the day before, they had refused to come into the Pree- 
torium lest they should be defiled. 

It appears also by this passage, not only that our Lord 
had predicted his resurrection after three days, but that the 
Priests were fully aware of the fact. Yet it appears by 
other places, that even his disciples did not really expect 
that he would rise from the dead, and were in fact as scep- 
tical in this matter as the Priests. Indeed, the preparation 
of the myrrh, aloes, spices, and ointments, of the linen, and 
the manner in which the body was wrapped up, all indicate 





* It should be observed, however, that the 66th verse may mean no more 
than that the priests and Pharisees caused these things to be done by others ; 
not that they did them with their own hands. If so, then, according to the 
casuistry of the Rabbins, it was no breach of the sabbath—for Moses forbade 
only bodily labor, such as gathering wood, lighting fires, dc. They might go, 
therefore, lawfully to Pilate and ask him to give them a watch, and to seal 
the sepulchre ; and having received authority to do so, even cause these acts to 
be done on the sabbath by others, without violating the fourth commandment 
as they explained it. Yet they did not so expound the law when our Lord 
cured the infirm man at the pool of Bethesda, John v. 11, 16 (see ix. 6, 7, 
14, 16); Luke vi. 7, 11. 
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the full persuasion of a long continuance in the grave. 
“They believed not,” as Lightfoot remarks, “ that he should 
die, till he was dead; nor believed that he should rise again, 
no not when he was already arisen.” 

Matt. xxvii. 66. “So they went and made the sepulchre 
sure, sealing the stone and setting a watch.” 

This precaution was of a nature not to be postponed, ac- 
cording to their view of the case. Of course, they did these 
things on their sabbath, but whether after sunset on Friday, 
or on the morning of Saturday, according to our mode of 
reckoning, we are not expressly informed. The watch they 
set was taken from the soldiers attached to the temple who 
were subject to the orders of the priests. Some have sup- 
posed that the stone was sealed with Pilate’s signet; but 
this is not recorded. Yet whether so or not, the end of 
Divine Providence was secured, by providing such means to 
secure the body of our blessed Lord within the sepulchre, 
as could not be eluded or overcome. Thus the evidence of 
his resurrection by Divine power was placed beyond all 
question or doubt, and an argument was put into the mouth 
of his followers which could not be gainsayed or resisted. 

It was probably the intention of the priests and rulers to 
remove the body from the sepulchre after three days, and 
publicly expose it to the gaze of the people, so that by the 
anticipated failure of this prediction, his credit with them 
would be destroyed. Undoubtedly, if the prediction had 
been falsified by the event they would have done so. Their 
difficulty in that case would have been to prove the predic- 
tion, for he made it plainly to none but to his disciples in 
private, and only obscwrely to others in public, to the people 
(Mark viii. 31, xiv. 58; Matt. xvi. 21; John ii. 19; Matt. 
xii. 40). How the priests came to understand his public 
allusions so well, we can only conjecture. Perhaps their 
intercourse with the traitor Judas was the source of their 
knowledge. However this may be, the result was, our 
Lord’s body was kept safely in the sepulchre of Joseph 
under the threefold guard of the stone, the seal, and the 
watch. Puno. 
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Arr. VI.—Moprern Aruetsm under its forms of Pantheism, 
Materialism, Secularism, Development, and Natural 
Laws, by James Buchanan, D.D., LL.D., Divinity Pro- 
fessor in “ the New College,” Edinburgh, and author of 
“The Office and Work of the Holy Spirit.” ” Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln. 1857. 


Ir is a peculiar and conspicuous feature of the false 
theism and non-theism of the present day, that they found 
themselves on all the departments of nature, and employ as 
their vehicles all branches of knowledge. Speculations in 
regard to the universe, man, the vegetable, animal, and 
material world, metaphysics, morals, the natural sciences, 
are all made the channels either of denying the existence of 
Jehovah, or misrepresenting his nature and office, and sub- 
verting natural as well as revealed religion. It is a still- 
more novel and extraordinary peculiarity of the most im- 
posing of these systems, that in place of openly avowing 
their aim, they attempt to accomplish it under the auspices 
of Christianity, by representing their imaginary and mon- 
ster deity as the Jehovah of the Bible, and appropriating 
to their false conceptions of principles, causes, and events, 
the Scriptural names of the acts and doctrines of the work 
of redemption. This transformation of Satan into an angel 
of light ; this investiture of the boldest denial of Jehovah, 
in the garb of an acknowledgment of his being, and clearer 
and juster exhibition of his nature and sway, is a principal 
means of the rapid diffusion it has obtained. Emanating 
from the church itself, professing to be the voice of Chris- 
tianity which ignorance, false faith, and bigotry had long 
silenced, thousands have been beguiled into the adoption of 
its principles, without fully comprehending their nature; 
and thousands more who see their fatal bearing on revealed 
religion, have joyously embraced and professed them, ;be- 
cause it did not subject them to any necessity of withdraw- 
ing from the church, nor loss of their reputation, position, 
or emoluments as its ministers or members. Thus Kant, 
Fichte, Schleiermacher, Schelling, Hegel, and a crowd of 
others, the authors and propagators of modern idealism and 
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pantheism, kept on the mask of Christian profession, while 
openly denying the God of the Bible, and rejecting the re- 
demption which it reveals; and that mask is worn by the 
most conspicuous and influential of their disciples in Great 
Britain and this country. 

This treacherous feature of the atheistic beliefs that are 
spreading through every rank of society, renders it highly 
important that their true character should be unfolded, and 
the pretexts confuted on ‘which they rest, to guard the 
unwary against their arts, and extricate, if possible, those 
who have fallen under their power from the spell in which 
they are held. And this is the office of Dr. Buchanan’s 
work on the subject. He first gives a general view of 
Modern Atheism, and then in a series of chapters treats of 
the several forms it assumes, as that of Development, Pan- 
theism Material and Ideal, Materialism, Natural Laws, and 
Liberalism, Certitude, Skepticism, and Secularism; points 
out their relations to Natural and Revealed Religion, and 
presents the considerations by which they are confuted. 
The work indicates a large and impartial examination of the 
subject, is written with great clearness, discrimination, and 
power, fills a place which no other work of the period occu- 
pies, and is adapted by the just and graphic picture it 
draws of the atheistic element which reigns in the systems 
of metaphysics and philosophy that widely prevail, to exert 
a highly needed and salutary influence. There has been, 
and stillis in many, an extreme reluctance to see and admit 
that the systems of Kant, Fichte, Schleiermacher, Schelling, 
Coleridge, and others of that school, are fraught not only 
with the subversion of Christianity, but the utter denial of 
the Jehovah of the Bible; that no.one who intelligently 
accepts their theory of the mind can any more believe in 
his being, than one who positively disbelieves in the exist- 
ence of matter can still truly regard it as a real existence. 
We have been frequently charged with misunderstanding 
and misrepresenting them in the reviews in which we have 
shown their atheistic features. No one, however, who com- 
prehends them can doubt that that is their character; and 
no one who traces their history can fail to see that they lead 
their disciples with unerring certainty into the practical as 
well as theoretical rejection of all the facts and doctrines of 
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religion, Of the revival and prevalence of Atheism, Dr. 
Buchanan says :— 


“Taking a comprehensive view of European science and literature 
during the last half century, we may discern the great currents or 
chief tendencies of speculative thought, in so far as it bears on the 
evidences and doctrines of religion in several distinct but closely 
related systems of opinion, which, whether eonsidered severally or 
collectively, must exert in proportion to their prevalence, a powerful 
influence on the side of atheism. These systems may be divided gene- 
rally into ¢wo great classes, according as they relate to the substance 
or the evidence of Theism, to the truths which it involves, or the 
proofs to which it appeals. The interval between the first and 
second French revolutions may be regarded as the season during 
which the theories to which we refer were progressively developed, 
and ultimately consolidated in their existing forms. The germ of 
each of them may have existed before, and traces of them may be 
detected in the literature of the ancient world, and even in the writ- 
ings of medieval times: nay, it might not be too much to affirm 
that in the systems of Oriental Superstition, and in the schools of 
Grecian Skepticism, several of them were more fully taught in early 
times than they have yet been in modern Europe, and that the recent 
attempts to reconstruct and reproduce them in a shape adapted to 
the present stage of civilization, have been poor and meagre in com- 
parison with those more ancient efforts of unenlightened reason. 
What modern system of Skepticism can rival that of Sixtus Empi- 
ricus? Whatcode of Pantheism, French or German, can be said to 
equal the mystic dreams of the Vedanta School? What godless 
theory of natural law can compete with epicurean philosophy as 
illustrated in the poetry of Lucretius? Zhe errors of these ancient 
eystems have been revived even amidst the light of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and prevail to an extent that may seem to justify the apprehen- 
sion, frequently expressed on the continent of late years, of the 
restoration of a sort of Semi-Paganism in modern Europe: and it 
is still necessary, therefore, for the defence of a pure Theism, to re- 
examine those ancient forms of error which have reappeared on the 
scene after it might have been supposed that they had vanished for 
ever. For the very tenacity with which they cleave to the human 
mind, and their perpetual recurrence at intervals along the whole 
course of the world’s history, show that there must be something in 
the wants, or at least in the weaknesses of our nature, which induces 
men to tolerate and even to embrace them. But the chief danger, 
as we conceive, lies in those new, or at least newly organized, theo- 
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ries that have only partly received their full development in the 
‘inductive and scientific pursuits which constitute the peculiar glory 
of modern times; and which, commencing with the era of Bacon 
and Descartes, and gradually matured by Newton, Leibnitz, and their 
successors, have at length issued in the construction of a solid fabric 
of science. To Theism there is no danger in science, in so far as it 
is true, for all truth is self-consistent and harmonious; but there may 

be much danger in the use that is made of it, or in the spirit in which 
it is applied. In the hands of Bacon and Newton and Boyle, the 
doctrine of natural laws was treated as an ally, not as an antagonist 
to theology; in the hands of Comte it became a plea for Atheism: 
and even in the hands of Combe an argument against a special 
Providence and the efficacy of prayer. Here the danger is the 
greater, just by reason of the acknowledged truth and practical value 
of the inductive philosophy ; for its certainty is so well ascertained, 
and its manifold uses so generally appreciated, that if it shall come 
to be regarded as incompatible with the recognition of God and 
religion, society will soon find itself on the verge of universal athe- 
ism. And this is the fearful issue to which the more recent schools 
of speculation are manifestly tending. The first French revolution 
was brought about by the labor of men who fought against Chris- 
tianity, at least, ostensibly under the banner of Deism or natural 
religion. The second revolution was consummated under the auspi- 
ces, not of a Deistic, but of an Atheistic philosophy. The school of 
Voltaire and Rousseau has given place to the school of Comte and 
Leroux. The difference between the two indicates a rapid and 
alarming advance. It may not be apparent at first sight, or on a 
superficial survey ; but it will become evident to any one who com- 
pares the two French Encyclopedias, which may be regarded as the 
exponents of the reigning philosophy of the two great revolutionary 
eras. The first, the Encyclopédie of D’Alembert, Voltaire, and 
Diderot, sought to malign and extirpate Christianity, while it did 
frequent homage to natural theology; the second, the ‘ Nouvelle 
Encyclopédie’ of Pierre Leroux and his coadjutors, proclaims the 
deification of humanity and the dethronement of God.”—Pp. 12-14. 


He next proceeds to distinguish the different species of 
Atheism. 


“Speculative Atheism is either dogmatic or skeptical. It is dog- 
matic when it amounts to an affirmation, either that there is no God, 
or that the question of his existence is necessarily insoluble by the 
human faculties. Atheism has been distinguished from Anti-theism, 
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and the former has been supposed to imply merely the non-recogni- 
tion of God, while the latter asserts his non-existence. This distinc- 
tion is founded on the difference between unbelief and disbelief, and 
its validity is admitted in so far as it discriminates merely between 
dogmatical and skeptical Atheism. But Anti-theism is maintained 
in the strictest sense of the term when it is affirmed either that there 
is no God, or that the existence of the Supreme Being cannot, in any 
circumstances, become an object of human knowledge. In each of 
these forms Atheism is dogmatic ; it denies the existence of God, or 
it denies the possibility of his being known. But there is also a 
skeptical Atheism, which does not affirm absolutely either that there 
is no God or that the knowledge of God is necessarily excluded by 
the limitations of human reason, but contents itself with saying non 
liquet—i. e. with denying the sufficiency of the evidence. It answers 
every appeal to that evidence by saying that, however satisfactory it 
may be to the minds of some, it does not carry conviction to the 
minds of all, and that for this reason it may be justly regarded as 
doubtful or inconclusive. These two forms of Atheism—the dog- 
matic and the skeptical—are widely different from each other; they 
rest on distinct grounds, and they require, therefore, to be discussed 
separately, each on its own peculiar and independent merits.”— 
Pp. 22, 23. 

“ Besides the radical distinction between dogmatic and skeptical 
Atheism, we must consider the difference between the four great 
leading systems which have been applied to account for the existing 
order of nature, without the recognition of a living, intelligent, per- 
sonal God. There are many specific varieties of Atheism ; but ulti- 
mately they may be reduced to four classes. The first system 
assumes and asserts the eternal existence of the Cosmos ; that is, of 
the present order of nature, with all its laws and processes, its tribes 
and races, whether of vegetable or animal life ; and affirms that the 
world, as now constituted, never had a beginning, and that it will 
never have anend. This has been called the Aristotelian Hypo- 
thesis, because Aristotle, while he spoke of a Supreme Mind or 
Reason, maintained not only the eternity of matter but also the 
eternity of substantial forms and qualities. 

“The second system affirms, not the eternal existence of the 
Cosmos—for the commencement of the existing order of nature is 
admitted to be comparatively recent—but the eternal existence of 
Matter and Motion; and attempts to account for the origin of the 
world and of the races by which it is peopled, either by ascribing it, 
with Epicurus, to a fortuitous concourse of atoms, or with more 
modern speculatists, to a law of progressive development. This has 
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been called the Epicurean Hypothesis, because Epicurus, while 
nominally admitting the existence of God, denied the creation of the 
world, and ascribed its origin to atoms supposed to have been endued 
with motion, or certain inherent properties or powers, and to have 
been self-existent and eternal. 

“The third system affirms the co-existence and co-eternity of God 
and the world, and while it admits a distinction between the two, 
represents them as so closely and necessarily conjoined, that God can 
only be regarded as the Soul of the world, superior to matter as 
soul is to body, but neither anterior to it, nor independent of it, and 
subject, as matter itself is, to the laws of necessity and fate. This 
has been called the stoical system; since the stoics, notwithstanding 
all their sublime moral speculations and their frequent recognition 
of God, taught that God sustains the same relation to the world, as 
the soul of man does to the body. 

“The fourth system denies the distinction between God and the 
world, and affirms that all is God, and God is all; that there exists 
only one substance in the universe, of which all existing beings are 
only so many modes or manifestations; that these beings proceed 
from that one substance not by creation, but by emanation; that 
when they disappear they are not destroyed, but re-absorbed; and 
that thus through endless cycles of change, of reproduction and 
decay, it is one and the same eternal being that is continually modi- 
fied and manifested. This has been called the Pantheistic hypothesis, 
and it is exemplified on a large scale in the speculations of the 
Brahmins in India, and in Europe as those of Spinoza and his 
numerous followers.”—Pp. 25, 26. 


Of the latter, reproduced indirectly by Kant, and openly 
avowed by Fichte, Schleiermacher, Schelling, Hegel, Cole- 
ridge, Cousin, and others, he says :— 


“At the commencement of the present century Pantheism might 
have been justly regarded and safely treated as an obsolete and 
exploded error; an error which still prevailed indeed, in the East, 
as one of the hereditary beliefs of Indian superstition, but which, 
when transplanted to western Europe by the daring genius of 
Spinoza, was found to be an exotic too sickly to take root and grow 
amidst the fresh and bracing air of modern civilization. 

“But no one who has marked the recent tendencies of speculative 
thought, and who is acquainted, however slightly, with the character 
of modern literature, can have failed to discern a remarkable change 
in this respect within the last fifty years. German philosophy 
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always prolific, and often productive of monstrous births, has given 
to the world many elaborate systems, physical and metaphysical, 
whose most prominent feature is the deification of nature or of man. 
France, always alert and lively, has appropriated the ideas of her 
more ponderous neighbors, and has given them currency through 
educated Europe on the wings of her lighter literature. And even 
in England and America there are not wanting some significant 
tokens of a disposition to cherish a kind-of speculation which if it 
be not formally and avowedly pantheistic, has much of the same 
dreamy and mystic character, and little if any harmony with defi- 
nite views of God, or of the relations which he bears to man. 

“One of the most significant symptoms of a reaction in favor of 
Pantheism may be seen in the numerous republications and versions 
of the writings of Spinoza which have recently appeared, in the 
public homage which has been paid to his character and genius, 
and in the more than philosophic tolerance—the kindly indulgence— 
which has been shown to his most characteristic principles. He is 
now recognised by many as the real founder both of the philo- 
sophic and of the exegetic Rationalism, which has been applied 
with such disastrous effect to the interpretation alike of the volume 
of nature, and of the records of revelation....He has not only 
been exculpated from the charge of atheism, but even panegyrized 
as a saint and martyr. That holy and yet outcast man—exclaimed 
Schleiermacher—he who was fully penetrated by the universal 
spirit, for whom the infinite was the beginning and the end, and the 
universe his only and everlasting love—he who in holy innocence 
and profound peace, delighted to contemplate himself in the mirror 
of the eternal world, where doubtless he saw himself reflected as its 
most lovely image—he who was full of the sentiments of religion, 
because he was filled with the Holy Spirit! ‘Instead of accusing 
Spinoza of atheism,’ says M. Cousin, ‘ he should rather be subjected 
to the opposite reproach.’.... 

“ But we are not left to infer the existence in many quarters of 
a prevailing tendency towards Pantheism, from such facts as have 
been stated, significant as they are; we have explicit testimonies on 
the point in a multitude of writings, philosophical and popular, 
which have recently issued from the Continental press. In a report 
presented to the Academy of Sciences, M. Franck, a member of the 
Institute, represents Pantheism as the last and greatest of all the me- 
taphysical systems which have come into collision with Revelation ; 
and describes it as a theory ‘according to which spirit and matter, 
thought and extension, the phenomena of the soul and of the body, 
are all equally related, either as attributes or modes, to the same 
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substance or being, at once one and many, finite and infinite ——Hu- 

manity, Nature, God.’ Conceiving that the older forms of error— 

Dualism and Materialism—have all but disappeared, and that Athe- 

ism, in its gross mechanical form, cannot now, as Broussais himself 
said, ‘find entrance into a well-made head which has seriously me- 

ditated on nature,’ M. Franck concludes that Pantheism alone, such 

as has been conceived and developed in Germany, is likely to have 

the power of seducing serious minds, and that it may for a season 
exert considerable influence as an antagonist to Christianity. M. 
Javari gives a similar testimony. He tells us that ‘ that great lie 
which is called Pantheism, has dragged German philosophy into an 
abyss ;’ that it is fascinating a large number of minds among his 
own countrymen ; and that it is this doctrine rather than any other, 
which will soon gather around it all those who do not know, or who 
reject the truth.’ The biographer of Spinoza, referring to the re- 
cent progress and prospective prevalence of these views, affirms that 
the ‘tendency of the age, in matters of Philosophy, Morals, and Re- 
ligion, seems to incline towards Pantheism ; that ‘the time is come 
when every one who will ‘not frankly embrace the pure and simple 
Christianity of the gospel, will be obliged to acknowledge Spinoza 
as his chief, unless he be willing to expose himself to ridicule ;’ that 
Germany is already saturated with his principles; that his philoso- 
phy domineers over all the contemporary systems, and will continue 
to govern them until men are brought to believe that word,—‘ No 
man hath seen God at any time, but he who was in the bosom of the 
Father hath revealed him ;’ that it is to this Pantheistic philosophy, 
boldly avowed, towards which the majority of those writers who 
have the talent of commanding public interest are gravitating at 
the present day ; and that the ultimate struggle will be not between 
Christianity and Philosophy, but between Christianity and Spino- 
zism, its strongest and most inveterate antagonist. And the critical 
Reviewer of Pantheism, whose essay is said to have been the first 
effective check to its progress in the philosophical schools of Paris” 
—the Abbé Maret—* gives the same testimony. He tells us that 
it was his main object to point out the Pantheistic tendencies of the 
age; to show that Germany and France are deeply imbued with its 
spirit; that both philosophy and poetry have been infected by it; 
that this is the veritable heresy of the nineteenth century ; and that 
when the most current beliefs are analysed, they resolve themselves 
into Pantheism, avowed or disguised.”——Pp. 129-133. 


That this system has gained an extensive diffusion in 
Great Britain and this country, is becoming more and more 
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apparent. It has been taught for a long period in England, 
in the writings of Coleridge, Carlyle, Cousin, Kant, Schleier- 
macher, Schelling, Hegel, and others, and has become, 
recent developments have shown, a conspicuous element in 
the metaphysics and theology of a large body of authors 
who are exerting a leading influence on the general mind. 
It has been taught for twenty-five years, especially, here, 
through the works of the same British, German, and French 
speculatists ; has been imbibed, in a measure, by a large 
share of the young men, who for the last twenty years have 
visited Germany to complete their education; and by the 
lavish eulogies that have been bestowed on its advocates 
and disciples—especially Kant, Coleridge, and Cousin, and 
the use of their volumes, or works in which their system is 
. embodied, in colleges and seminaries, has been infused, in 
a measure, at least in its essential principles, into the minds 
of no inconsiderable part of those who have in that time 
received a collegiate education. It is openly espoused by 
Emerson and his school ; Bushnell and his party ; less speci- 
fically by Nevin, Schaff, and their followers; and in the 
shapes in which it exists in Kant and Coleridge, is zealously 
inculcated in several of the collegiate and theological insti- 
tutions of the country. 

That the systems of Kant, Schelling, Coleridge, and Cou- 
sin are utterly atheistic—or that their theism, as far as they 
have any, is a mere deification of man, many of their dis- 
ciples and admirers are extremely unwilling to admit. 
They see that those writers talk much of God and religion, 
especially Coleridge, as though they were realities, and 
they inconsiderately assume that they use those terms and 
others of the same class to designate the realities of which 
they are in ordinary usage the theological names ; whereas, 
in their system, they are employed in totally different 
senses, and are the medium of a point-blank denial of the 
truths which they seem to express and assert. These un- 
critical disciples assume also from the fact that those writers 
seemingly maintain certain great truths, such as the spiritu- 
ality of religion, and the authority of conscience, not only 
that they hold those truths in a genuine Christian sense, but 
that they must give their character to the whole system 
with which they are associated, and prove barriers to the 
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mischievous tendencies with which some of its other elements 
might otherwise be fraught. No misjudgment, however, 
can be greater than that fundamental errors in speculation 
may be harmless, or will not exert influences and give birth 
to effects that correspond in the main to their nature. All 
experience, all observation and history show that false be- 
liefs are as influential, and reveal themselves as clearly in 
the affections and conduct, as true speculative views. It is 
the very office of reason to draw the conclusions that legiti- 
mately follow from the premises which it holds. It is the 
law of the mind to govern itself in its thoughts, ‘affections, 
and conduct, by the views it entertains of the subjects to 
which its thoughts, practical principles, and actions imme- 
diately refer. To suppose that false views and principles 
may lie in the mind without influence; that truth only will 
exert its power on the intellect, the conscience, the affec- 
tions, and the will, is to offer the grossest contradiction to 
reason, consciousness, and history, and to exhibit the crimes 
and sins of men as wholly causeless and inexplicable. The 
false doctrines of Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and Coleridge, as 
naturally and inevitably exert a power on the practical 
principles and life of their disciples, as a disbelief of the 
Bible, Polytheism, Fetishism, or any other theory or super- 
stition that ever found a place in the human mind. They 
may be intercepted, in a measure, and counteracted by con- 
sciousness, common sense, and opposite truths which may 
still be held without a comprehension of their inconsistency. 
But they can no more be precluded from the influence that 
corresponds to their nature, than the contradictious views 
and principles can that co-exist with them. To suppose, 
indeed, that they are or can be wholly uninfluential, that 
they exist in the mind as mere abstractions that have no 
authority over the judgment, the conscience, or the heart, 
is to deny them all the high merits which their advocates 
so zealously ascribe to them. What title have they to the 
lofty commendations that are bestowed on them, if, when 
accepted as truths, they exert no practical influence, but are 
lifeless forms that only obstruct and encumber the mind 
into which they are admitted? But instead of thus lying 
dead, they are as fruitful of mischief to the intellect and 
heart, as the truths that are opposed to them are of benefits. 
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And they tend directly to atheism. The theory of Kant 
and Coleridge is, that there is no outer world that corres- 
ponds to our sense-perceptions: that those perceptions are 
the product of the mind itself, independently of any external 
agent of which we have any knowledge: and thence that 
they form no proofs of an external material universe, or of a 
Deity : and consequently that, as the mind—it is held—is the 
sole and absolute cause of all that it perceives and feels, there 
are no proofs of the being of God or of other intelligences. 
They accordingly openly deny the possibility of proving 
the existence of God, either from the seeming external 
world, or from the processes of the mind. It is impossible, 
therefore, on their theory, to believe in the Jehovah of the 
Bible as a real existence. By the express teaching of the 
theory, there is no evidence of his being. There is no ma- 
nifestation of his existence. Instead, the mind itself is the 
sole cause of all of which it has any knowledge. To suppose 
that such a God exists is irrational, because unsupported by 
proofs. If the word God is used, therefore, it must ne- 
cessarily be as the name of a mere conception of the mind. 
And that, accordingly, to which Coleridge applies the 
name, he expressly declares to be a conception only, or 
mere idea. His deity, instead of an eternal, self-existent, 
and infinite Spirit, was thus a mere process of his own in- 
tellect, and ceased to exist the moment it passed from his 
apprehension. Can anything be clearer than that such a 
deity, the logical result of the theory, the mere product of 
the mind, cannot be contemplated with any such sentiments, 
nor exert any such influence on the intellect and heart, as 
the Jehovah of the Bible—an absolute, spiritual self-exist- 
ence, infinite in all perfections, and instead of the creature the 
creator and upholder of the mind, and all other beings and 
things? Can anything be more certain than that such a 
mere conceptional God, and viewed as such, cannot be re- 
garded as having any rights or authority over it ;—cannot 
fill to it the office of lawgiver, benefactor, Redeemer ;— 
cannot be an object of adoration, submission, and trust ;— 
cannot possibly be contemplated with any religious affection 
whatever? The supposition that it can be worshipped, is 
self-contradictory. The coexistence in the mind of a belief 
in such a theory, and of faith in the being of the Jehovah 
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of the Bible, adoration of him, trust in him, and obedience 
to him, is as impossible as it is that those beliefs themselves 
should be the same. Kant and Coleridge accordingly, as 
far as they had faith in them, were as absolutely and neces- 
sarily devoid of religion, as they could have been, if they 
had denied the reality of their ideal God as fully as they 
denied the existence of the Jehovah of the Bible. And 
such is the fact also and necessarily with their disciples. 
To suppose it otherwise, is to suppose that their speculations 
have no influence over them; and thence are not in any 
measure the object of their belief; and that all their protes- 
tations of faith in them, all the lavish eulogies they bestow 
on them, and all their zealous denials of the systems to 
which they are opposed, are wholly false—the work either 
of gross delusion or hypocrisy. 

This utter extinction in the mind of a belief in God, and 
of the possibility of offering a religious worship, is accom- 
plished still more effectually by the theory of Schelling, 
who, while he proceeded on the doctrine of Kant, that all 
sense-perceptions are the product of the mind, and have no 
counterpart in an external world, denied that it is from an 
external impulse that the mind gives birth to those percep- 
tions; and maintained that it is to the mind solely that they 
owe their origination as well as their nature ; and attempted 
to explain our natural belief in the existence of the objects 
of perception, by the pretext that the subjective and the 
objective are, in fact, identically the same, and differ only 
as in the one case they are considered as matters of con- 
sciousness, in the other as matters of contemplation, irre- 
spective of consciousness. This system, which thus formally 
denies the existence of anything—God or creation—out of 
the mind, and resolves the whole seeming universe into its 
own processes—precludes more directly and expressly than 
that of Kant, the possibility of a faith in God and a wor- 
ship of him. A deity in this scheme has not even the dig- 
nity of an idea of reason. It is a mere fact of conscious- 
ness contemplated abstractly, and invested, in mere mock- 
ery, with the name of God. That such a mere fact, or con- 
ception of a fact of consciousness, should be regarded as a 
real exterior and eternal existence, the creator and ruler of 
the mind, and be adored and worshipped as such, is impos- 
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sible. Any other process of the mind might as well be in- 
vested with such a character, and made an object of such a 
homage. 

It is equally clear also that the Bible cannot, on either the 
theories of Kant, or Coleridge and Schelling, be regarded as 
the word of God, and of authority over conscience. If, as 
they maintain, there is no God, but a mere idea or process 
of the mind, how can there be a word of God, a revelation 
from him? If there is nothing existing external to the mind, 
neither God, material universe, nor any object of sense-per- 
ception, how can there be such a volume as the Bible exist- 
ing without, and wholly independent of the mind that per- 
ceives and reads it? If what is called the Bible is nothing 
but a process of the mind originating in itself, independently 
of any exterior cause, how can that mere mental process be 
a revelation from an external deity, and recorded in a literal 
external volume, and as such have authority over all the 
thoughts, affections, and acts of the mind in which it has its 
origin? No greater self-contradictions and impossibilities can 
be conceived. It was the natural consequence, therefore, of 
Coleridge’s idealism and atheism, that he rejected the Bible 
as an inspired revelation from God, and assigned it no higher 
authority than he did the ordinary speculations and fancies 
of his own mind. And it is the natural and necessary con- 
sequence of their theory that Schelling, Schleiermacher, 
Morell, and their disciples, hold that the inspiration of the 
writers of the sacred volume was of no higher nature than 
that of ordinary poets, philosophers, and religionists, whether 
heathen or Christian, of former ages or the present day. 

The system thus issues necessarily, either in blank athe- 
ism, or else by a deification of the mind, or its acts, ina 
shadowy pantheism. The logical result is inevitably either 
that there is no God, or that God and the mind or its pro- 
cesses are identical. This is not simply speculatively true, 
but has proved practically so on a vast and portentous scale 
in the communities in which this system has prevailed. 
Almost immediately on its promulgation, towards the close 
of the last century, it spread rapidly in Germany, Denmark, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and France; became ere long the 
philosophy generally of the learned; and at length descended 
to the people, and has given birth to a more unmitigated 
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atheism, and a more shocking depravation of principles and 
manners, perhaps, than ever before reigned in so enlightened 
and cultured a population. It has wrought as absolute an 
extinction of morality in its disciples as of religion, and con- 
verted them into monsters, in whom the sensuality and sel- 
fishness of the brute, and the malice of the fiend, are reigning 
characteristics. 

This system has already gained a wide diffusion here. Itis 
taught in the works of Coleridge, Cousin, Morell, Hickok, Bush- 
nell, and others, that have been lavishly commended by the 
press and have obtained a large circulation ; it is inculcated in 
a number of Colleges and in several Theological Seminaries ; 
and many in the sacred office as well as in other professions, 
and a crowd among the more cultivated of the young especial- 
ly, it is well known, are in a degree imbued with its principles. 
Is it likely to prevail here as it does in Germany, and work 
out its natural fruits in a similar demoralization and impiety ? 
That it will give birth to the same effects as far as it prevails 
and is unobstructed by restraints that spring from Christian- 
ity cannot be doubted. And that it is likely still to spread 
and unfold itself more fully, we see no reason to question. 
Proclaimed as it is by a large body of zealous disciples, and 
under the false and beguiling name of Spiritual Philosophy, 
Rational Psychology, and Christian Metaphysics; eulogized 
as its authors and propagators are by the press, and indisposed 
as those who do not assent to it, generally are to look care- 
fully into its principles, or oppose any obstacles to its dis- 
semination, we see no reason to expect any immediate arrest 
of its progress, though we hope it may be checked. A 
change has indeed already taken place. Its character is 
becoming known. The mask of Christian pretension which 
it long wore in the works especially of Coleridge, is in a 
measure withdrawn from it; and the fact—which, when 
stated by us a few years ago, was received by many with un- 
belief—that the theories of Kant, Coleridge, Fichte, Schleier- 
macher, Schelling, Hegel, Cousin, etc., all rest on the same 
idealistic basis, and are not only subversive of Christianity, 
but utterly atheistic; or their God, if they have any, is only 
a deification of man, and nature ; is now proclaimed in books, 
reviews, and newspapers, as an admitted and indisputable 
truth. This public recognition of its character will put 
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many, we trust, on their guard; who might otherwise be 
drawn into its toils. We hope, too, that Christian parents 
will become aware of the danger and guilt of sending their 
sons to seminaries whose teachers make it their main business 
to inculcate this system, disguised by false and deceptive 
names, and imbue their pupils with principles that, unless 
counteracted by better instruction or the new creating 
Spirit of God, will almost certainly lead them into gross 
demoralization and impiety. 

The rapid spread and absolute triumph of this system of athe- 
ism and self-deification through nearly the whole Protestant 
population, and a large share of the Catholics on the conti- 
nent of Europe, and its large diffusion among the Protestants 
of Great Britain and this country, are truly startling and 
portentous events. In what are they to issue? The infidelity, 
or denial of the religion of the Bible of the latter part of the 
last century, had a large agency in generating the French 
Revolution, and revealed and displayed its fiendish character 
in the atrocities of that period. God, in righteousness, permit- 
ted its votaries to act out their principles, and show them to be 
as destructive to mankind as they are impious towards him. 

Are this utter denial of Jehovah and deification of man 
to lead on to some similar outbreak of passion, and exhibit 
the malignity with which they are fraught in outrages and 
slaughters, as much worse than those of the French Revo- 
lution, as those doctrines are worse than French infidelity ? 
It seems to be distinctly anticipated in Europe by the intel- 
ligent of all classes. Presentiments, expectations, fears of 
such a catastrophe, are uttered alike by persons in private 
life and public stations; and with just reason. For causes 
are at work that must sooner or later produce a repetition 
of such a conflict; and the voice of prophecy proclaims 
that when it comes, one of the forms in which it is to exert 
itself is hostility to Christianity. A monster shape of self- 
deification is to install itself in the temple of God, and is there 
to meet its destruction from the spirit of Christ’s mouth and 
the brightness of his coming. The pantheism that is now 
so rampant in Europe and in the Catholic as well as the Pro- 
testant church and world, is probably to be an important 
element in that last conspiracy against God, and display its 
ferocious and fiendish nature in the exterminating persecu- 
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tions and vast and remorseless slaughter of which the world 
is then to be the scene. 





Art. VIL—A Destenation anp Expostrion or THE Figures 
oF IsAtanp—Cuapter XLI. 


In the preceding chapter the prophet endeavored to 
inspire the Israelites with faith in God by referring them to 
the proof he gives of his infinite power, wisdom, and good- 
ness in the creation, support, and government of the mate- 
rial universe ; and assures them that he, the Self-existent, 
the Creator of the ends of the earth, who never faints nor is 
weary, will infallibly protect and deliver those who put their 
trust in him. 

He now summons the Gentiles to consider a proof that he 
was to give of supreme power over mankind, in raising up 
a warrior in the east who should assail the nations with re- 
sistless force, and conquer and slaughter them, vs. 1-4; 
and asking who he is who was to exhibit that supreme do- 
minion over them, and answering, it is Himself, Jehovah, 
the first and the last—foreshows that the Gentile nations at 
a distance, instead of regarding that conqueror as the instru- 
ment of their gods, would be filled with fear, that they 
would not be able to defend them against him, vs. 5-7; 
while he predicts that Jehovah at that crisis would not for- 
sake his chosen people, but would make that scourge of the 
idolatrous nations the instrument of destroying their ene- 
mies and delivering them, vs. 8-13. He foreshows, more- 
over, that Jehovah would at length make the Israelites 
themselves like a sledge armed with teeth, with which they 
should beat the hills and mountains—the most formidable 
barriers to the march of an exiled people homeward—into 
dust, and should winnow them, that they should be blown 
away; while they themselves should rejoice in Jehovah, 
and glory in him as the Holy One who had chosen them 
to be his people, vs. 14-16. 

He promises also that for such of the Israelites as should 
be ready to perish from thirst and heat, he would cause 
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fountains and rivers to gush from the hills and valleys, that 
they might have abundant water; and trees to spring up in 
the desert, that they might be protected and refreshed by 
shade ; so that all might see from those creative acts that 
Jehovah is their God and deliverer, vs. 17-20. 

He now again addresses the Gentiles, and summons them 
to give like proofs, if they can, of the divinity of their idols ; 
and calls also on the idols to foreshow future events that 
should demonstrate that they are proper objects of religious 
awe ; and declares all their pretences to be vain, and to issue 
in nothing, vs. 21-24. And finally he repeats the prediction 
that he would raise up one from the east who should con- 
quer the nations; but that no human being would be able 
to foresee and foretell who he would be; that some intelli- 
gence respecting him would be communicated to God’s 
chosen people before his appearance ; but that the worship- 
pers of idols would have no foreknowledge or conception of 
him, vs. 25-29. 

1. Apostrophe to the islands: “ Be silent to me, O islands, 
and let the people renew strength. Let them approach; 
then let them say, let us come together to judgment,” v. 1. 
The term islands denotes not only the islands of the Medi- 
terranean but the maritime lands of the west. 

2. Metonymy of islands for their population. The 
command to be silent to God is a command to listen to 
the proposal he was about to make to test the divinity of 
their gods. The direction to the nations to renew strength, 
is a direction to rouse their energy and prowess, and come 
to a trial of the deity of their gods. To come to judgment, 
was to come to a decisive test of the power and dominion of 
theiridols. The test Jehovah proposed was the raising of a 
warrior who should be the means of inflicting punishment 
on the worshippers of idols, but the instrument of deliver- 
ance to the people of Jehovah. 

3. Metaphor in the use of calls, for employs. ‘“ Who has 
raised up (one) from the east? Righteousness shall call him 
to its feet. It shall give nations before him, and cause him 
to tread upon kings,” v. 2. 

4. Metonymy of the external relation at its feet, for the 
relation of a servant or instrument. 

5, 6. Comparisons. “It shall give (them) as dust to his 
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sword, and as driven stubble to his bow; he shall pass in 
peace by a way he shall not go with his feet,” vs. 2,3. To 
raise up one is to bring him into life, as in 2 Sam. vii. 12; 
Acts ii. 30. Righteousness is used, not as the name of 
Jehovah, but literally, and in the relation of retributive jus- 
tice ; and the meaning of the prediction that it shall call him 
who was to be brought into life in the east to its feet is, that 
justice shall employ him as its instrument to execute its 
behests on the nations. To tread or set the foot upon the 
vanquished, who were permitted to live, was customary with 
eastern victors as a symbol of their absolute subjugation. 
The personage whom the prophecies foreshow, as many 
interpreters admit, was Cyrus the conqueror of Babylon, 
who is mentioned by name, chapter xlvi. 1; and the pre- 
diction that heshould pursue the nations, and pass in peace,— 
that is, without battle, a path he should not trample or 
travel with his feet, like a public highway, refers, doubt- 
less, to his entering Babylon by the river, which was not a 
pathway that he afterwards used. 

Jehovah now again asks, who has devised and accom- 
plished this. ‘“ Who has undertaken and done it, calling the 
generations from the beginning? I Jehovah the first and 
with the last, I (am) he,” v.4. The being who plans and 
accomplishes this cannot be an idol of the nations, for such 
a god would not raise up a conqueror to destroy his own 
worshippers. He who does it must have absolute dominion 
over the nations ; and must, therefore, be their creator who 
has called the whole series of their generations into exist- 
ence, and who has, on that ground, a right to punish them 
for apostatizing from him to the worship of idols. It will 
demonstrate, therefore, that he is the Creator and owner of 
those nations. And he who is to do it is Jehovah, the first 
and the last, the God of Israel. 

It will demonstrate also, on the other hand, that the idol 
gods whom the nations worship have no dominion over 
them, and are no deities. If they were real deities they 
would not suffer their adorers to be conquered and slaugh- 
tered because of their apostasy from Jehovah. The distant 
nations of the west, who were to witness the victories of that 
warrior, instead of regarding him as the instrument of their 
idol gods, were to be filled with fear that he would assail 
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them, and that their deities would not be able to defend 
them from him. 

7. Metonymy of isles and ends of the earth for their inha- 
bitants. ‘ The isles have seen it and are afraid, the ends of 
the earth tremble; they have approached and come (toge- 
ther). Each one shall help his neighbor, and shall say to 
his brother, Be strong. And the carver strengthened the 
gilder, and the smoother with the hammer the striker on the 
anvil. He says of the solder, it is good ; and he fastened it 
with nails that it should not be moved,” vs. 5-7. The con- 
duct of the inhabitants of the isles, instead of indicating that 
their gods are any better able than those of Babylonia and 
Assyria to defend their worshippers, will prove that they 
are neither deities nor intelligences even, but are mere 
wooden images wrought by human hands, and so clumsy 
and tottering as to need to be fastened up with nails to keep 
them in an upright attitude. What senselessness to regard 
such stocks as gods, and trust in them for protection. 

God now turns from the idol-worshipping nations to his 
own people Israel, and reminds them of their relationship 
to him, and his relations to them, and promises them his 
protection. 

8. Apostrophe to Israel. “ But thou Israel my servant, 
Jacob whom I have chosen, the seed of Abraham my friend ; 
Thou whom I have taken hold of from the ends of the earth, 
and from the boundaries have called thee, and said to thee: 
Thou art my servant—I have chosen thee, and not rejected 
thee: Fear thou not; for I am with thee: look not around 
[for helpers], for 1 am thy God: I have strengthened thee ; 
yea I have helped thee; yea I have upheld thee with my 
right hand of righteousness ; vs. 9, 10. 

9. Hypocatastasis of God’s holding up with the hand, for 
sustaining by his Spirit and his providence. The bounda- 
ries from which Abraham was called, were those of his native 
country. Though God was to raise upamighty warrior to in- 
flict his justice on the idol-worshipping nations—he was still 
to continue to be the covenant God of the seed of Abraham 
whom he had chosen to be his servants, and was to uphold 
and protect them amidst the judgments by which he was to 
destroy the nations around them. Though the verbs 
strengthen, help, and support, are in the past tense, they 
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are predictive of what God was to do, in the same manner, 
as those in which the victorious career of the warrior from 
the east is depicted, are descriptive of what was then 
future. 

The issue of his judgments on the nations, by the con- 
queror to whose sword Jehovah was to deliver them, instead 
of injury to the Israelites, was -to be the extinction of their 
enemies. 

10, 11, 12. Comparisons of their enemies to nothing. 
“So all those incensed against thee, shall be ashamed and 
confounded ; they shall be as nothing; and they shall be 
destroyed that strive with thee. Thou shalt seek them, and 
shalt not find them—the men of thy contention; the men 
of thy warring shall be as nothing, and as naught,” vs. 11, 
12. They were to be wholly divested of their power over 
Israel, and swept from the scene, as absolutely as though 
they had never been. This was verified in the conquest of 
the Babylonians and Assyrians, by Cyrus. The Babylonian 
dynasty that had conquered the Israelites, and carried them 
into captivity, was destroyed, and the way opened by that 
event for their restoration to their national land. 

13. Hypocatastasis of holding with the hand, for sustain- 
ing and protecting by providence. “For I Jehovah thy 
God, hold thy right hand, saying to thee; Fear not, I have 
helped thee. Fear not thou worm Jacob, and ye men of 
Israel. I have helped thee, saith Jehovah, and thy Re- 
deemer the Holy One of Israel,” vs. 13, 14. The weakness 
of the Israelites, though like that of a worm, compared to 
their enemies, was to be no barrier to their deliverance ; 
for Jehovah held them as it were in his hand, and was to 
shelter and defend them by his infinite power. 

But God, was not simply to uphold and help them while 
their Babylonian enemies were to be destroyed by the 
Persians. The time is to come when he will give them 
power to overcome the greatest obstacles to their return to 
their own land. 

14,15. Hypocatastasis of threshing and fanning mountains 
and hills, for analogous acts by which the most formidable 
barriers in their way were to be removed. “ Behold I have 
placed thee for a threshing instrument, sharp, new, having 
teeth: thou shalt thresh mountains; and beat them small, 
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and shalt make hills as chaff. Thou shalt fan them [by 
throwing them to the wind], and the wind shall take them 
away, and the whirlwind shall scatter them,” vs. 15, 16. 

16. Comparison of hills beat to dust, to chaff—in lightness. 
Beating mountains and hills—the most solid and immove- 
able obstacles in the way of a people returning from exile, 
crushing them to dust, and throwing them to the wind to 
be blown away, are put for analogous acts by which the 
most insuperable barriers to the Israelites should be swept 
by them out of the way. What can transcend the strength 
and impressiveness of this image. The barriers denoted by 
mountains and hills, are doubtless the Gentile nations who 
have possession of Canaan, and hold the Israelites in exile 
and depression. They have been and still are the obstacles 
to their restoration to their own land. The prediction is to 
have its accomplishment at Christ’s coming, when by 
destroying the armies assembled in Palestine to prevent the 
reestablishment of an Israelitish kingdom, his relation to that 
people as their king, is to be so clearly revealed, that the 
Gentiles, instead of any longer opposing, will assist them in 
their return. Isaiah lxvi. 15, 16, 19, 20, Ix. 9-16. The 
Israelites are then to realize their relationship to him, and 
instead of fearing their enemies, are to glory in him as their 
covenant God. “ And thou shalt joy in Jehovah, and shalt 
glory in the Holy One of Israel,” v. 16. 

That this image refers to their restoration from exile is 
indicated by the promise that follows of water to the thirsty 
and shade to those exposed to the heat of the sun in the de- 
sert. “The suffering and the poor seek water and there is 
none; their tongue is parched with thirst: I, Jehovah, will 
hear them; I, the God of Israel, will not forsake them. I 
will,open streams upon hills, and fountains in the midst of 
the yalleys; I will make the desert for a pool of water, and 
the dry land for springs of water. I will give in the wil- 
derness cedar, acacia, myrtle also, and the oil tree; I will 
set in the desert fir, pine, and box together, that they 
may see, and know, and consider, and understand together, 
that the hand of Jehovah has done this, and the Holy One 
of Israel has created it,” vs. 18-20. This is not figurative. 
Water that does not exist, is not put by substitution for spi- 
ritual blessings, that do exist and abound. The suffering 
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and parched with thirst, who seek water and there is none, 
are not put for those who seek spiritual blessings, which are 
exhaustless, and find them. And fountains, streams, and 
shade in an uninhabited desert, where passengers only need 
them, are not put for spiritual blessings that all need, and 
need equally, whether they are in a barren or a fruitful 
scene. Nor is the gift of such blessings to those who de- 
sire them, a work so unlike the usual course of God’s pro- 
cedure, as to attract all eyes, and produce the conviction, by 
its singularity, that it is the effect of his creative power. 
The prediction is literal, and is to have its fulfilment doubt- 
less at the return of the Israelites to their own land at 
Christ’s second coming, when it is foreshown in other pas- 
sages, the earth is to be renewed, and greater miracles are 
to be wrought for their support, than those that attended 
their deliverance from Egypt, and march through the wil- 
derness. Thus it is predicted, chap. xxxv. 1-10, “The de- 
sert and waste shall rejoice, and the wilderness shall rejoice 
and blossom as the rose. It shall blossom and rejoice; yea 
there shall be joy and singing. The glory of Lebanon 
shall be given unto it ; the beauty of Carmel and of Sharon. 
They shall see the glory of Jehovah, the majesty of our 
God. Strengthen ye the feeble hands, and confirm ye the 
tottering knees : say ye unto the faint-hearted, Be ye strong; 
fear not; behold your God. Vengeance is coming; the re- 
tribution of God. He is coming, and will save you. Then 
shall the eyes of the blind be opened, and the ears of the 
deaf unstopped. Then shall the lame leap as an hart, and 
the tongue of the dumb shall shont. Because waters shall 
burst forth in the wilderness, and streams in the desert. 
And the mirage shall become a pool, and the thirsty land 
springs of water, in the haunt of wolves, their lair, a place 
of reed and rush. And a high way shall be there, and a 
way, and it shall be called the way of holiness. The un- 
clean shall not pass over it; but it shall be for them {the re- 
deemed Israelites]. Travellers and fools shall not err 
therein. No lion shall be there; nor shall any ravenous 
beast ascend it; it shall not be found there; but the re- 
deemed shall walk there. And the ransomed of Jehovah 
shall return and come to Zion with songs, and everlasting 
joy shall be on their head. They shall obtain joy and glad- 
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ness, and sorrow and sighing shall flee away.” There is a 
similar prediction also in Isaiah xliii. 16-21, where it is ex- 
pressly declared that the gift of waters in the wilderness, 
and streams in the desert, is to furnish drink to God’s chosen 
people, and that the miracles he is to work for them at their 
restoration, are greatly to surpass those of the deliverance 
from Egypt ;—a prophecy, as we shall show, when we reach 
that chapter, that cannot by any process be spiritualized. 
There are similar predictions, also, of the superiority of the 
works God is then to perform for their redemption, to those 
of the march through the Red Sea and the wilderness, Je- 
remiah xxiii. 5-8. These predictions are literal then, and 
are to have their accomplishment at the restoration of the 
Israelites at Christ’s second coming; and they are to form 
to all by their greatness and wonderfulness, a resistless de- 
monstration that they are the work of Jehovah, the Holy 
One of Israel. 

God now appeals again to the worshippers of idols to prove 
the deity of their gods. 

17. Apostrophe. ‘Present your cause, saith Jehovah. 
Bring forward your strong reasons, saith the God of Jacob,” 
v. 21. Jehovah had foreshown works he was to perform 
that would demonstrate his divinity and his dominion over 
the natural world, and over Gentiles and Hebrews. He 
now calls on the votaries of idols to bring forward equal 
proof of the being, foreknowledge, and dominion of their 
gods; and demands that their gods should also foreshow 
future events. 

18. Apostrophe. The direction, “ Show forth the former 
things,” and the imperatives that follow, are addressed to the 
idol gods themselves, “ Let them bring forth and show us 
the things which are to happen. Show forth the former things 
what they were, and we will set our heart, and know the end 
of them: or cause us to hear events that are to come. Show 
forth the things that are coming hereafter; and we shall 
know that ye are gods. Ye shall (then) do good or do evil, 
and we will look around and see together,” vs. 22, 23. 
If the idol gods are what their worshippers hold, let them 
prove it, either by showing what had taken place in former 
ages, or revealing what was to happen in future times. If 
they did that, it would prove that they were gods, and that 
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they could exercise a providence in which they would do 
good to their worshippers and evil to their enemies; and the 
people of Jehovah would look on and see it. But instead of 
such demonstrations of their being, they are mere nonexist- 
ences. “Lo, ye are of nothing, and your work of nought; 
an abomination is he that chooseth you,” v.24. They could 
neither declare the past nor the future, nor produce any 
effect whatever, so that he that chose them as gods exhibit- 
ed a perverseness and debasement that rendered him the 
object of detestation. 

Jehovah now again announces that he was to raise up one 
who should acknowledge him, and to whose power the Gen- 
tile nations should yield as mortar yields to one that treads 
it. 

19, 20. Comparisons. “I have raised up (one) from the 
north, and he has come; from the rising of the sun he shall 
proclaim my name: and he shall come upon princes as 
upon mortar, and as a potter treadeth clay,” v.25. The 
personage foreshown is undoubtedly Cyrus, who spent a 
portion of his youth and early manhood in Media, which is 
at the north of Persia, but whose capital was in Persia, 
which is at the east of Judea and Babylonia. The predic- 
tion that he should proclaim or call the name of Jehovah, 
had its fulfilment in the “ proclamation” which he issued to 
the Israelites to return from exile and build the temple of 
Jehovah at Jerusalem. “Thus saith Cyrus, king of Persia; 
Jehovah, God of heaven, hath given me all the kingdoms 
of the earth: and he hath charged me to build him an 
house at Jerusalem, which is in Judah. Who is there 
among you of all his people? His God be with him, and 
let him go up to Jerusalem which is in Judah, and build 
the house of Jehovah, God of Israel: He is the God who is 
in Jerusalem,” Ezra i. 2,3. The prediction that “The na- 
tions should be given as dust to his sword, and stubble to 
his bow,” v. 2, and “ that he should come upon princes as 
upon mortar, and as a potter treadeth clay,” v. 25, had its 
verification in his conquest of Assyria, Babylonia, Syria, 
Arabia, Egypt, Cyprus, and the numerous kingdoms of 
Asia Minor. But of the rise and career of this monarch the 
heathen deities gave no prophecies, and had no foreknow- 
ledge. 
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“Who has declared (his name and victories) from the 
beginning? and we shall know, and beforehand, and we 
will say (it is) true? Yea, there was none that told; yea, 
there was none that declared ; yea, there was none that 
heard your words,” v. 26. 

The first prediction of Cyrus and his armies was made to 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem. 

21, 22. Metonymies of Zion and Jerusalem for their peo- 
ple. “First to Zion (I will say), Behold, behold them! 
And to Jerusalem a bringer of good tidings will I give,” v. 
27. But the nations worshipping idols even then, had no 
foresight or presentiment of him or his conquests. For 
God adds : 

* And I will (then) look, but there is no man: and of 
these—(the Persians themselves) but there is no one coun- 
selling: and I will (again) ask them, and (perhaps) they 
will return a word,” v. 28. But no answer will be returned. 
“So, they are all nought, nothing is their works: wind 
and emptiness their molten images,” v. 29. The trial thus 
issues in the demonstration, that instead of gods, they are 
but the empty fictions of their worshippers. 

The grammatical sense of this chapter is thus clearly its 
true and only predictive sense. No ingenuity can spiritual- 
ize it with any show of consistency with the part which 
God or man acts in it. Jehovah first proposes as a test of 
the question——Who has dominion over mankind ?—the 
raising up of a warrior in the east, who shall be used as an 
instrument of retributive justice to conquer and slaughter 
the nations. The being who does that, must indisputably be 
the creator, ruler, and judge of mankind. And Jehovah de- 
clares that he is to do it, and that the idol worshippers of the 
west, instead of claiming that he is the agent of their deities, 
will regard them as hostile to him, and will look to them for 
protection from his sword. Jehovah promises also that while 
the idol-worshipping nations were given to subjugation and 
slaughter, he would show himself to be the God of the 
Israelites and would protect them, and make the victories of 
that warrior the means of annihilating theirenemies. And 
these predictions had a literal accomplishment in the rise 
and career of Cyrus, the extinction of the Babylonian 
monarchy by which the Israelites were held in captivity, 
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and their restoration soon after to their own land. How 
can this be denied to be its true and only predictive mean- 
ing, and treated as simply representative of a wholly different 
question, and a higher class of events? What higher and 
more spiritual problem can the question, who is the real 
Creator, ruler, and judge of mankind—Jehovah or idols— 
represent? Is there any higher or more spiritual problem ? 
What criterion of that higher question is it, that the test of 
this, whether Jehovah or the deities of the Gentiles, is the 
ruler of the world, represents? And what higher and more 
spiritual promise to be the God of his people and defend 
and redeem them is it, which Jehovah’s promise to the 
Israelites that he would be their God, represents? What 
can be clearer than that there are no such higher spiritual 
things? To treat the prophecy as representative is not only 
groundless and lawless; it is impious; for it is nothing else 
than repeating the attempt of the idol-worshippers to set 
aside Jehovah as the creator and ruler of the universe, and 
substitute some other deity in his place; for if the prophecy 
is representative, Jehovah must be as much as Cyrus and 
the Israelites. There are equal obstacles to the spiritualiza- 
tion of the remaining parts of the prophecy. By the law 
of the hypocatastasis, by which it is predicted that the 
Israelites shall thresh mountains and beat hills to chaff, and 
throw them to the wind, the Israelites are to be the agents 
of the analogous acts for which that threshing and winnow- 
ing are used as substitutes. They are not employed therefore 
as representatives of a different class of agents, and cannot, 
without a violation of the prediction, be treated as though 
they were. And who can the worshippers of idols repre- 
sent? Are there any false worshippers more false than they 
are? Who can the idol deities themselves, whom Jehovah 
challenges to prove their divinity by foreshowing the future, 
represent? Are there any false gods more spiritually false 
than they were? And what different and more spiritual 
class of beings can the population of Zion and Jerusalem, to 
whom the prophecy respecting Cyrus was first announced, 
denote? Is it not clear that if they are used representa- 
tively, all the other agents, divine and human, of the pro- 
phecy must be also; Cyrus, the nations, and kings who 
were given to his sword, the idol-worshippers of the west 
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that witnessed his career, the false gods to whom those 
nations paid their homage, and Jehovah himself, and the 
whole prophecy is but a complication of impious falsehoods 
and absurdities? What a monstrous abuse of the word of 
God to attempt to make it the vehicle of such revolting un- 
truths, and under the pretext of spirituality ! 

The grammatical sense of the prophecy is then its true 
and only sense. Its main parts relating to the career of the 
Persian monarch and its consequences to the Israelites have 
had a fulfilment in as indubitable and conspicuous events as 
are recorded on the page of history ; and those that relate 
to the final removal of the barriers to the full restoration of 
the Israelites to their land, will have a still more signal ac- 
complishment at Christ’s second coming. 





Arr. VIII.—Lirerary anp Criticat Notices. 


1. Travets anp Researcues in CHaLpEA AND Sustana. With 
an Account of Excavations at Warka, the Erech of Nimrod, and 
Shush, Shushan, the Palace of Esther, in 1849-52. By William 
Kennet Loftus, F.G.8S. New York: R. Carter & Brothers, 1857. 


Tuts work ranks in novelty and interest with Mr. Layard’s volumes 
on Nineveh. If the discoveries are less startling and brilliant, they 
are of great curiosity. Some of the relics disinterred are supposed 
to date back near four thousand years. Its graphic pictures of the 
country, its delineations of the inhabitants, its details of exciting ad- 
ventures, and its descriptions of ancient ruins, render it one of the 
most attractive volumes that has lately appeared. We design to 
recur to it on a future occasion, and notice the chief discoveries 
which it records. 


2. Tae British Periopicats. Republished by L. Scott & Co. 


Or the Quarterlies for January, we have received only the West- 
minster and the Edinburgh, which are highly attractive. The arti- 
cles of chief interest in the Westminster, are on Young the Poet, 
the State of Parties in Italy, the Revision of the English Bible, He- 
rat and the Persian War, and Boiling Water. Those of the Edin- 
burgh are Prescott’s Philip II., Human Longevity, Macaulay’s His- 
tory, and India, Persia, and Affghanistan. 


Other Notices postponed to the next number. 
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